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THE PERSIAN ORIGIN OF THE KURDS 
AND THE TAJIKS. 

By Shams-ul-Ulma Jitanji Jamsuedji B.A. 

[Read on31 si July 1312,'{ 

The Jiily-to-Decembcr Number (Vol, XLI, 1911) of the 
Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain 
and Ireland contains a learned article from the pen of 
Dr. Felix V. Luschan^ on The Early Inhabitants of Western 
Asia/’ I had the pleasure of visiting Constantinople in 
November 1889 and of noticing with great interest the variety 
of races of the men that passed through its streets and more 
especially at the Golden Horn. So, I have read with great 
interest Dr. Luschan’s article^ especially itw preliminary paras., 
describing the variety of the races that ono secs in Constanti¬ 
nople, which, from the beauty of its situation, T have veuiturcd 
to call The Queen of cities.’’^ Tlie objei*l of tliis p^per 
is to submit a few observations on tlie IVrsian origin of 
two of the races,—the Kurds and the Tajiks—referred to by 
Dr. Lusoban. 

^ Vide my paper bt^fore the Corelc Littcraircof Bombay, entitled 
‘ La Visite d'un Parsi A la Villo do Constantinople.'' 
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Of the twenty-ouo dillereafc racess of which Or. Luschaii 
speaks, one is that of tlio Kurds, lie thus speaks of the origin 
of these people: *'Thc Kardoachoi and Gordyueaus of the 
old histoi'iauri arc most probably tho direct ancestors of tbe 
modern Kurds, but wc do not know wlmu these tribes first 
sot their foot upon the soil of their present home. The Assy¬ 
rian annals and carofnl excavations on the upper Mnphrntes 
and Tigris will probably, at some future time, shed light u|»<)i» 
this question.” ’ lAirthcr on. Dr. Luschau says, tlmt ‘Hhe 
Kurds a])eak an Aryan language,” and that their two miiiii 
groups ‘'are related to modern Persian and are typically 
Aryan.” - 

Dr. Lu.schan then asks; " Can it be more accident that 
a few miles uortli of the actual frontier of modern Knrdish 
funguage there is BiKjhaz-Kiii, the old metropolis of the llittitc 
Empire, where Jingo Winckler in 1908 found tablets with two 
political treaties of King Eubbiluliuma with Maitiuaza, son of 
'rusratta. King of Mituuni, aud in both these treaties Aryan 
divinities, Mithra, Varuua, Indra and Nasatya, arc invoked, 
together with llittite divinities, as witnesses and protectors ? 

“And in the same inscriptions, which date from about 
1380 B. C., the King of Mitanui and his people are called 
ITarri, just as nine centuries later, in tho Achcomeiudian 
inscriptions, Xerxes aud Darius call themselves Jlar-ri-ya, 
* Aryans of Aryan stock,* 

“ So the Kurds are the dgseendants of Aryan inmiers and 
hare maintained their lype. and their language for more than 
*1,3(10 years” * 


' Tho Journal of the floyal Anthroiwlogical Institute, Voll, XU 
1911,pp.228->229. 

= lUd, p, 229, 


* Ibid, p. m 
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THE KUnD?; AND TTIE TAJllCS. 


Now, wo h:iV(^ <Ji(' aufhorlfcy of Finlousi, tho epic poet of 
ancioiil Persia, io say, that the Kurds were an offslioot of l]j(» 
<^arly Iranians of tho Peshdadiau timos^ who formed ojk^ of tko 
W(^storn branches of Ihe Aryan stock. 

According to tho legendary liistorv as recorded by Firduusi^ 
there reigned, at one time, over aiicumt Persia, a foreigner 
named Zohrik. lie liad over his shoulders two serpents, 
who often tortured him. According to some, he had a partirr- 
nlar kind of disease on tlie shoulders which was spoken of as 
>iorpcnts. The disease pained him rniieh. Aliriman, in the garb 
'of a physician, advised him, that the disease or tho serpents 
v/onld cease tormenting him on the application of the brains of 
two persons every day. So, two of his subjects had to he killed 
every day to assuage his })aiTi by the application of their 
brains. Wlieti this state of aflairs coritiiiiied long, there was 
a great talk about it among the i)ooplo. Tlicre were two 
great pious men in tho city, who seriously thought over tho 
subject and sought io alleviate, in some wa}^ tho misery of the 
jieople for the death of iwo persons daily from amongst them. 
Their names were Armail and Karraail. They put on tlH‘ 
garb of cooks, and went before the king, offering tlieir services. 
MTio king engaged them as cooks. Every day, two persons 
were takem to them, to bo killed by them and to have their 
brains dressed up and prepared for application to tln^ diseased 
shoulders of the tyrant king. They killed only one person out 
of the two, and, instead of a second person, secretly killed a 
goat every day. They then mixed the brain of the goat with 
that of one of tho men killed by iheriij and sojat in the mixtun' 
for application to tho diseased shoulders of tlio king. They 
thus set to liberty daily one of tho tAvo persons ;uid askod him 

4 There arc several .facts which lead to show that the Iifinian ZohaL 
•was the same as the Babylonian Nimrod, nkic my paper on‘‘The 
Legendary and Actual History of Freemasonry.” in the K- U. Cam^i 
Alasonic Jubilee Volume, pp, 183-88.. 
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to conceal himsolf carefully. When about two hundred persons 
were thus saved, those kind hoarted persons, who acted as 
cooks^ gave them a flock of aheop and goats and asked them to 
go away far into unknown tracts. According to Firdouai, the 
Kurds are the descendants of these fugiti ves from the tyran¬ 
nical hands of Zohdk. The Kardouchoi of the old historians 
may have possibly derived their name from the name of Fir- 
dousi^s Kfirm^il, and the Gordyaeans from Aramail, which 
name^ when written in Pahlavi^ may have been read for 
Garmail or vice vend, 

Magoudi, in his account of the nomadic tribes of the Arabs, 
says of the Kurds, that authors do not agree as to the origin 
of the Kurds.h He gives several accounts about (heir origin. 
According to one account, the Kurds were descended from 
one or another of the sons of Nizar, son of Maad. Accord¬ 
ing to another account, they descended from ono Kurd, a 
great grandson of one Ilawazin, They emigrated from the 
country after a quarrel with the Gassanides, A third account 
traces their descent from some maid-servants of king Solomon 
at the time when he was deprived of his throne. On coming 
to power again, ho expelled (karrad) those of his maid-servants 
who had proved faithless to him. The descendants of these 
women, expelled (karrad) from his country, were the Kurds. 
After giving these different versions about their origin, Ma- 
^oudi also refers to the above version which we have described 
on the authority of Firdousi. 

Malcolm, in his History of Persia, says, of these people 
(the people of Carducia) that they had remained unchanged 
in their appearance and character for more than twenty 
centuries.^’^ 

^ “ On n’est pas d’accord sur leur origine ’’ (Les Pnairies D’Or, 
Chap. XLVI. Mavoudi, traduit par Barbier De Moynard et Pavet 
De Courteille, V ol. Ill, p. 249). 

a Malcolm’s History of Persia 11829/ Vol.^I, p. 82 n. e. 
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THE TAZIKS. 

The next race in the list of Dr. Lusclian, of whose origin 1 
propose to say a few words^ is that of the Taziks, wlio forro 
one of the two ethnical groups of Persia, Dr. Luschan, while 
speaking of the Persians, in a separate section of his Article 
(Section R), says: 

‘^^Notwithstanding some recent researches, our knowledge 

of the Anthropology of Persia is rather scanty. 

There are two large ethnical groups in Persia, the Shiite and 
settled Tayik and the Sunnite and essentially nomadic IhlaU 

.The Ihlat^ being the energetic and vigorous 

element, are the real masters of the land and of tlie Tajik, 
the descendants of the old Persians and Modes. But long 
continued intermarriage has produced a great many mixed 

types.....The old type seems to be preserved in the 

Varsi, the descendants of Persians who emigrated to India 
after tho battle of Nahauband (Nehavand A,D. 040), of much 

purer form than among any true Persians.We know 

nothing of the physical characteristics of the Achaemenides 
wlio called themselves Aryans of Aryan stock, and who 
brought an Aryan language to Persia; it is possible that they 
were fair and dolichocephalic, like tho ancestors of the modern 
Kurds, but they were certainly few in number and it would, 
therefore, be astonishing if their physical characteristics 
should have persisted among a large section of the actual 
Persians.” ^ 

In this section. Dr. Luschan calls tho Tajiks, the descend¬ 
ants of the old Persians.” There are some facts to support 
this statement. 

According to Dr. Bellow,^ the Tajik is also known as tho 
Parsiwan. This very name then shows, that he is connected 

^ The Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, Vol. XLI, 
pp. 233-34. ® “ The Races of Afghanistan, being a Brief Account 
of the principal nations inhabiting that country”, by Surgeon Major 
H. W. Bellew (1880), pp. 109-10. 
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with tlie ancient Parais or Persians. Dr. Bellew says : They 
are the representatives of the ancient Persian inhabitants of the 
country, as the Afghans are of its ancient Indian inhabitants. 
It would appear that as the Afghans (whose true home and 
seat are in the Kandahar and Arghandab valleys) mixed and 
intermarried with the Indian people whom they coiniuered, and 
gave their name to the mixed raco^ so the Arabs, who did the 
same with the Persian people whom they conquered, left their 
name as the national designation of their mixed posterity, that 

is, the name by which they were called by the Persians. 

......The term Tajik, it is said, is derived from the an¬ 
cient Persian name for the Arab. The ancient Persian writers 
distinguishing their hereditary enemies on the north and south 
respectively by the terms Turk and Taz or Taj. And hence 
it is that the term Taz applied to the Arab only in Persia ; 
and everything connected with him, or proceeding from him, 
was called by the Persians Tazi or Tazik, which arc the same 
as TSji or Tajik. In course of time, it see ms those terms 
!)ecame restricted to dosiguato things of Arab origin in Persia 
in contradistinction to the pure and native article. Thus 
an Arab settling in the country, and not intermarrying with 
its people, retained his proper national title through successive 
generations. But the Arab intermarrying with tlic people of 
the country lost his proper nationality, and, in the succeeding 
generations, was called Tajik by the Persians, An imported 
Arab horse or dog, &c.. was not called Tuzi but Arabi. Their 
ofE-spring, however, from a Persian mare or bitch, received 
the name of Tazi, and were no longer called Arabi.’’ 

We thus see, that according to Dr. Bellew also, the TAziks 
were connected in some way with the Persians. They had 
some Arab blood in them. They wore the descendants of 
l^ersiaiiized or Zoroastrianized Arabs. 

Dr. Bellow’s statement, that *^tho term Tajik is derived 
from the ancient Persian name for the Arab/’ is supported 
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by the Pahlavi Bundeheah. ’ According to ihe Iranian 
tradition noted in this book, Mashi and Mashiyani fonnotl the 
original primitive pair of mankind. They were, as it were, the 
rninian Adam and Eve. They spoke untruth and brought 
misery upon themselves. Seven pairs were born of them. 
Out of those seven, Sftoon more were born. Each of these 
fifteen became the progenitors of a tribe [mrdoh) of men. 
Of these fifteen tribes, nine crossed tlic sea and wont to six 
different continents. From one of the six that remained on 
the continent of Khaniras, a pair was born, of which ihe male 
was named Taz and the female Taisik. They wont and lived 
in a forest, known as the Forest of the Tazikun/’ 

Zohak (or Dahak), referred to in tho above account of the 
origin of tho Kurds, was the fourth in descent from tho Tii/, 
the founder of tho Taziks (Arabs). Ro, he is s 2 )okca of by 
oriental writers, as Zohuk-i Tazi, in the sense of Zohak, tho 
Arab*’. According to the contents of Cliiiradad, one of the lost 
twenty-one books (Nasks) of tlio Avesta, as given in the 
eighth book of the Dinkard, Taz was the progenitor of 
the Arabs and he was the brother of Iloshang, who was the 
progenitor of the Iranians or anci(mt Persians. 

It appears from the Kiraiig, attaclicd as an appendix to the 
Sraosh Yasht (Yacna, lla 57) of the Parsees, that the Tajiks 
formed a race, separate from the pure Persians of the older 
stock. Though they are spoken of as the Tajiks who put on 
the sacred thread (Tajik-i Basta-kustian), i.c*., as Zoroasfcrians, 
they formed a race apart from the Iranians, hey had some 
Arab ])lood or element among them. 


1 Chap. XV, 28., S. B. E., Vol. V, p. 58. Vide my Buudehosh. 
p. G7- 

2 Book VIII, Chap. XIII, 8-9; S. B. E.«, Vol. XXXVII, p. 27. 
Vide also, Book VII, Chap. I, 84. S. B; E., Vol. XLVII, p. 12. 

3 Bundehesh, Chap. XV, 28. 



SOME BIHARI MANTRAMS OR 
INCANTATIONS. 

By Sarat Chandra Mitra, Esq., M.A., B.L. 

(Read on 31st July 1912.) 

People, in r low plane of culture, consider the name of a 
person to be a part and parcel of his body. They think that, 
just as magic can be performed on him by means of the 
tangible things that have come into contact with him, it can 
bo performed or influence exercised on him precisely in the 
same way by uttering his name. Dr. A. 0. Haddon tells us 
that people in the west of Ireland and in the Torres Straits 
have refused to tell him their names for fear that, by doing so 
to a stranger, they would voluntarily place themselves under* 
the latter’s power, although there was no objection to some¬ 
body clse’s communicating the information to him. 

The next stage in the evolution of the superstitious belief of 
these peoples about the personal name is that, if power can 
be exercised over men by the use of their names, spirits and 
deities as well can be similarly influenced. The islanders of 
the Torres Straits believe that a local bogey or a spirit-girl 
can be summoned by its name being mentioned, just in the 
same way as the Witch of Eudor invoked the spirit of Samuel. 
There are many instances on record of peoples who have 
believed that even the gods must keep their true names secret, 
lost other gods or oven men should be able to exercise magical 
influences on them through their names. Even Ra, the great 
Egyptian god of the Sun, declared that the name given him 
by his father and mother remained hidden in his body since 
his birth, so that no magician might have magic power over 
him, 
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Independently of the coercive power which is ascribed to 
the utterance of names^ there is an analogous belief in the 
existence of a similar power connected with the pronouncing 
of words and phrases. These Words or Phrases of Power 
have been classified by Mr. Clodd as : (1) Creative Words ; 
(2) Mautrams and their kin; (3) Passwords; (4) Spells or 
Invocations for conjuring up the spirit of the dead or for 
exorcising demons, or for removing spells on the living ; and 
(5) Cure-charms in formulae or magic words. These classes 
some times overlap and intermingle with each other. 

in no country was the spoken word considered more potent 
than in ancient Ireland. A sorcerer, no matter whether he 
was a Druid or not, would stand on one foot, with one arm 
outstretched and with one eye shut, and chant an incantation 
at the top of his voice. The most effective weapon of the 
ancient Irish poets was the satire by means of which they 
enforced their demands. A poet could compose a satire that 
would blight crops, make milch-cows dry, and raise an 
ulcerous blister on the face of the victim. There is a legend 
current in connection with the chief poet of Ireland, Senchan 
Torpest, who lived in the seventh century, to the effect that, 
on a certain occasion, his dinner having been consumed by 
rats, he muttered a satire beginning with the words : Rats, 
though sharp their snouts, are not powerful in battle,’* which 
killed ten of them on the spot. Shakespeare and the other 
writers of the Elizabethan Age often allude to the belief that 
the bards of Ireland could rhyme rats to death. 

The belief, referred to above, in the efiSciency of the Words 
of Power exists, even at the present day, among many 
Oriental peoples, notably among the Hindus throughout tha 
length and breadth of India. In this paper, I wish to set 
forth the results of my study of a collection of Maniram^ or 
Words of Power, which are in use among the Hindus of 
Bihar, It consists of twelve Maniram or Words of Power 
2 
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which are had recourse to for exoroisiDg ghosts, bringing 
others under the control of the person using the incanta* 
tion, &o., &o. 

These may be divided into five classes: namely, (1) Maty 
trams or Incantations for exorcising or controlling ghosts; fll) 
those for preserving one’s body from malevolent influences; 
(III) those for winning over a person or bringing him under 
control; (lY) those for making a person restless or killing 
him; and (Y) miscellaneous ones. 

Class I ,—Incantations for exorcising or controlling ghosts. 

The first specimen is a mantra or spell to exorcise ghosts 
and is as follows:— 

(A) 

Spell to exorcise (lit. play) a ghost. 

Text. 

wNfT. BTSTPr I 
ilfiBC HfWIJ BWIB II 

I? I 

i^»iJTll 

Translation. 

A white horse (with) white saddle; on that mounts Maham* 
mad Ajn&n. 0. son of Turkini (a female Turk), clap hands 
(so that) the ghost may be exorcised away (lit. playX 

Directions for the above. 

Text. 

Bff f# Bsw Bit TTSW BIT ?Ttr«( tBr.W 

fro It f* BSW Bit BfaifC BltBI I 
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Translation, 

Give an arhoul flower (probably called jabd or javd in 
Bengali and Sanskrit)^ after uttering the above spell^ into the 
hand of the person (possessed); then^ taking some mustard 
seed in hand and uttering the above spelli throw the.seed on 
him. 

Remarks, 

The most noteworthy feature of this incantation is 
that the mustard-seed is thrown on the person of the pos^ 
sessed person^ while the spell is being uttered. The question 
arises : Why, of all other seeds^ mustard-seed is used for the 
above purpose ? The reason is to be found in the belief that 
ghosts have a lively dread of the mustard-seed, and, therefore, 
it is extensively used in exorcism-ceremonies throughout India. 
In the Punjab, it is believed that the ghosts and spooks of 
deceased persons cannot pass over ground which has been 
sown with mustard. For this reason, mustard-seeds are 
scattered about the halting-places when a corpse is taken for 
purposes of burial to the grave-yard, so that the ghost of the 
deceased may not retrace its steps homewards, as would 
appear from the following testimony of Mr. Oman :— 

Often had the daughter-in-law been heard to wish herself 
dead, and to console herself with the thought that she 
would return as a choorail to persecute and destroy her 
tyrant (mother-in-law), relying upon a widely spread 
superstition, which sometimes has the wholesome^ 
effect of restraining, in some degree, the hand of the 
domestic oppressor (mother-in-law). But, in the case 
I am wilting about, the vengeance of the poor dead 
woman was completely and effectually guarded against 
by means of appropriate ceremonies. At the varions 
halting places to the grave, mustard-seed bad been 
scattered about, and a few iron tacks had been driveu 
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into the ground wifch the prayer that the spirit of the 
deceased might not be permitted to disturb the living. 
The ghost of the injured woman might haunt tha 
grave-yard, but^ in seeking its former earthly habita¬ 
tion^ it would have to retrace the road along which its 
* corpse had been borne. Here it would always find 
a spiritual garden of mustard plants, and, beguiled 
into collecting the flowers, would lose the precious 
hours of the night, and be forced by approaching dawn 
to hasten back to the land of the dead.” ^ 

Many primitive races, especially the illiterate Hindus 
throughout India, believe that in nervous diseases, epilepsy 
and the convulsions of children, the fits are produced by 
devils or evil spirits which, as in the days of the Gadarene 
swine, must be exorcised away. Hysteria and delirium are 
supposed to be due to the possession of the victims by spirits 
or ghosts. Some men are believed to have the power 
of exorcising them. If a woman is suffering from hysteria, 
the patient is made to sit on a wooden stool in front of the 
exorcist. Dust or mustard-seed is then thrown over her, 
whereupon she screams. She is then beaten with a twisted 
cloth, or with a shoe ; and the spirit is then called upon to 
quit her.* Mustard-seed is also used in ceremonies connected 
with the transference of diseases.-^ 

Mahaimnad Ajuan is a Pir or Mahomedan saint who is 
supposed to ride iipou a white liorse with a white saddle. It 
is for this reason .that, in the district of Murshidubad, little 
statuettes of horses, made of clay, are offered by Mahomedans 
at the graves of Pirs.* White horses are also considered 

^ Cults, Customs and Superstitions of India, By J. C. Oman. 
London*: T. Fisher Unwin. 1908. pp. 280-1. 

2 A History of Murshidahai District, By Major J. H. Tull» Walsh, 
London: Jarrold & Sons. 1902 pp. 86-7. 

* Op,cit. p. 90. Op.cif pp. 90-91. 
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sacred in Japan^ where albino ones are kept in the Temple of 
Kuanon, the Goddess of Mercy. Mr. Griffis says: There 
are two sacred albino ponies kept in a stable to the left (iu 
the Temple of Kuanon at Asakusa in Tokio). They are con¬ 
secrated to the presiding deity* Kuanon, Goddess of Mercy. 
A yonng girl has the care of them, and they are fed by the 
pious who, as a religious and meritorious act, buy the beans 
and peas with which the animals are fed.*’ ^ Sacred ponies, 
which are invariably white, have weird blue eyes and are 
almost always mad, are also kept in the Temples at Kameido, 
Ikuta and Nekko.- 

1'lie arhoul flower or the scarlet hibiscus {Hibiscus rosa 
fdfhensis) is invariably used in the worship of the goddess 
Kali who presides over all spirits and demons. For this 
reason, it is used in ceremonies connected with exorcism. 

The most curions feature of this mantra is that, instead of 
invoking a Hindu deity, a Mahomedan saint is invoked. 
This is, perhaps, due to the fact that the Hindus also look 
upon these Pirs in a sacred light and make them oflerings 
in times of illness and tribulation. A Pir, by name Saiyad 

Barhana, is also invoked in the second mantra which is for 

controlling a ghost and is as follows :— 

(B) 

Spell to control (lit. bind down) a ghost. 

Text. 

^ 

'fit, iipvy ^ i0i5T?RiT, % <jfr, ^ ^ 

VfT SFf I 

J The Mikado's Empire, By W. E. Griffis. 9th Edition. New 
York and) London: Harper and! Brothers. 1899. p. 382. 

2 The Jops at Home, By D. Slad(en, London; Ward, Lock k Co., 
Ld. pp. 108, 184,228. 
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Tramlation. 

Com6 mag^c) cotna craft; listcD to me thou , may the onomy 
listen to thee; 0 Saiyad Barhana, the living (or active) Pir, 
tie the ghost virith chain. Jan IS barihar jaiJ Thou son, I 
father; bring the great ghost bound. 

Ola»s 11 .—Incantation for preserving one’s body from 
malevolent influences. 

The only specimen of this class is a spell for the purpose 
of preserving one’s body from all manner of malevolent 
influences and is as follows ;— 

Precautionary spell to preserve (lit. defend) the body. 

Text, 

srsr ’srm «Frr; iFHt 

^r; #r ^s, H¥ff ?t<f Tnf*r; srk 

«rat F5»irfr; *FPTr vftf^nr; «rsT Irm; Mmr 

«rra(T m'm ^n^lr: i 

Translation. 

1 bind the water ; I bind the land; I bind my body; I bind 
the three divisions of the earth ; I bind my body carefully ; 
a drop of bloody real blood, twelve mustard seeds^ thirteen 
witches; may Jageshwari (the mother of the world) bind the 
thigh ; may Hanuman bind the body ; may Naina Togin bind 
the head ; may the doors of adamant (lit. thunderbolt) be 
.shut; 1 bind the kdaar (a strip of bamboo with strings tied 
to both the ends to carry things on) in front and the guard 
behind. Bind^ 0 king Bhairaw ; be careful of thy guard. 

* Themeaningofthp.se words is obscure. Therefore, the words 
have been romanixed. 
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Bemarks. 

I have already stated above that mastard-seed is used 
in exorcisms and ceremonies for disease-trans¬ 
ference. 

The Sdnumdn or Bntellus monkey is considered 
sacred in Bihar. He is worshipped under the 
name of Mahdbir. In this connection, my 
remarks on Hanuman-worsbip in Bihar as em¬ 
bodied in my paper on Some Bihari Customs 
and Practiee8*\ published at pages 364 ff. of 
the Bombay Anthropological Society’s Journal 
(Vol. III.), may be referred to. 

Naina Yogin is no other than the great enchantress 
Nona who is said to have lived in Kamrup. She 
is also sometimes spoken of under the name of 
Lena Chamarin. The Hindus believe that this 
mythical sorceress Lena is the prototype of all 
great magicians and is said to have lived in 
that home of sorcery, Kamrup, in Assam. Malik 
Muhammad, (Padumdwati, 486, vi. Ram Ja- 
san’s edition), speaking of the magician Baghava 
Ghetana, says : His guru is Lona Chamarin; 
when studying in Kamrupa he learnt the incanta¬ 
tions.” The great Venetian traveller Niccolao 
Manuoci, in his Storia Bo Mogor^ Vol. III., page 
228, has recorded stories about Lunna, the witch 
of Cochin. 

Bhairaw (Sanskrit ) is one of the eight awe-in¬ 
spiring incarnations of the god Siva. But it ia 
nowhere mentioned, so far as my knowledge 
goes, as being one of the wardens of the world. 
The allusion is, perhaps, to Bhaironath, the 
hotwal or spiritual magistrate of Benares, whose 
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chief temple is sitaated not tar from the Town 
Hall of that city. He exercises jurisdiction over 
the whole of the district included within the 
boundaries of the Panch-kosi road^ and is believ¬ 
ed to act as the defender of the Hindu religion 
and to drive off evil spirits. His vdhan or vehicle 
is a dog. It is for this reason that dogs^ which 
are scrupulously excluded from other temples, 
are admitted within the pale of his shrine. His 
weapon is a huge club which^ along with his 
own image^ receives worship. The priest of 
his temple is armed with a wand of peacock’s 
feathers, with which he punishes the worshippers 
for the sins they have committed, and, at the 
same time, absolves them. 

Class III .—Incantations for winning over a person or 
bringing him nnder control. 

The first two specimens of this class are spells for bringing 
another person under the reciter’s control and are as 
follows:— 


(A) 

Spell to bring one under control. 

Text. 

^ ^ ^ ^ «ffr 

^ ^ I ^irpR 5ft, ftfrf 

fUtt I 

Translation. 

The flower plays; the flower laughs; whoever smells the 
flower may come to me at once. If (he) will not come, teay(he) 
die with (his) body and liver cut (into pieces) by the spells 
(Jit. oath) of Yogana and Yogin, by the spells (lit. oath) of 
Kftmru-Kamekshya ; 0 Jagrakhia (the preserver ol the world). 
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llemarks. 

The spells of Kamru-Kameksliya refer to Kaiuru]» 
otherwise known as Kaonriiy whicli^ according to 
mediaaval Hindu traditions, was the home oC 
mighty sorcerers and enchanters. The author 
of Khulmatii^t-tawarikh,^* a Persian work 
composed between the years 1695 and 1699 A.D., 
says : "'^The beauty of the women of this place 
(Kamrup) is very great; their magic, enchant¬ 
ment, and use of spells and jugglery are greater 
than one can imagine. Strange stories are told 
about them, such as the following. By the 
force of magic they build houses, of which the 
pillars and ceiling are made of men. These 
men remain alive, but have not the power of 
breathing and moving. By the power of magic 
they also turn men into quadrupeds and birds, 
so that these men get tails and ears like those of 
beasts. They conqwr the heart of whomsoever 
they like and brhi>g him und,er their commamiy * 
The spells of Kamrup are had recourse to in 
the aforesaid mantra because of their power to 
bring under the command of the user thereof 
anybody whom the latter likes. 

The device of using dowers for exercising magical 
influence upon another person who happens to 
smell the saiue^ has its analogues in Indian folk¬ 
tales wherein an enchanted flower is used for 
summoning the absen(. 


^ The India of Aurangzch. By Professor Jafl^nath Sarkar, M.As 
Calcutta : Bose Brothers. 1902. pp. 43-A 


3 
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(B) 

»I5=5r iRjNiTCTl 

Spell to bring one under control. 

Text. 

^ »i*T, ’»fNT I ^i 

Translation. 

O my God, may she burn with the fire of my love. So and 
80 (the name of the woman) come, come. 

iwgfifk I 

Directions for the above. 

ToM. 

mr ^ ^ ?w fltfST 5CT THE sc^sfF^afrirr <Tr ^ I 

11%^ m^r sKRir ^sfr 3 kt Ttfsr ^ 

?W f%rH € BfB % 

BrBf> # Btft wm BIDby fMl ^ I f^Y 

Bpr Praf^BT ^ BT^ ^ firsTF ^i^yb bb b? bhyb ^sftsrrB i 

Translation, 

Whenever one pleases, he should sit on a bed, after having 
his body cleansed and purified, and his clothes changed. 
He should first place the placenta of a black cat beneath the 
bed^ and, after repeating the above spell thirteen times in the 
name of the woman (whom he chooses), knock the spot with 
his finger; then the woman, in whose name the spell has been 
uttered and the spot knocked, will surely present herself at 
the place. He may then do whatever he likes. Then again 
the woman will go away when the placenta of the cat is 
removed from underneath the bed. 

Bemarks, 

The most noteworthy feature of the device for the perform¬ 
ance of the aforementioned spell is the placing of the 
placenta of a black cat underneath the bed of the user thereof* 
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The bones of black cats are always used in Hindu sorcery. In 
European folklore also, the witch appears in the form of a cat, 
as in the German story wherein, on the cat^s paw being 
chopped off, it turned into a pretty female hand; and the 
miller next morning found that his wife had a hand 
missing.^ Cats with long tails are believed by the Japanese to 
be goblins in feline'^shape. Hence their tails are cut off 
during kittenhood in order to check their tendency to become 
goblins. ^J^ails or no tails, cats are supposed to be magicians 
and credited with the possession of the power to make corpses 
dance/^ 

In this connection, compare the use of a black cat’s placenta 
with the use, in modern South Indian sorcery, of a foetus 
from the uterus of a woman who is pregnant for the first 
time. ( Vid<\ the Btdldin of the Mudras Qoverament Museum, 
Vo], TV., No. 1, p. 05.) 

(C) 

The tliird mantra or incantation of this class is a very 
curious one ami is used for winning over a person. It is as 
follows :— 

cTfft I 

Charm for winning over (lit. fascinating) a person. 

Text. 

^ srrr fr, ^ m^r fr, 

mw lie 5115 TO 5TTO> r 5fr 515 nr? 5rr nst nnt nftr 
555 armn: to Cr ?nrrO, nfrr TOin^ic ninsTrirr wfhr 
5 n 5 >r mr?5fri55 n|i: ttowt, nfnmr, nwrHT, 

n5=5r^^n5i?r5ii%^^5?w«ft5^ 4r5rT50B555n^% nifn 
^ 515 ^51 nrli: 5fhT sct ijnfffT 5tir, 5 to 55^ ^ to?? nfr nm 
1 fnUff 5rf nrmr 5 rn 5rrn??r to ^ to to^ 


1 Cox’s Introduction to Folklore. Edition 1895. p. 94. 

Vide the Calcutta Review, No. CCLXVII. (January 1912), p. 82. 
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«rr% hk % ^r»r vnrr I w ^rrifr^ Tcr 
n w ^7 n^j gfr PR»r5T2iiT I ?r^ to # 

5TO f^virfr i to to qsir ftTO h ttottI to to 

TO sFtI ^ 1 TTOTT I TO TO w^5r 

^R qrt «rr toi^c m toi ^ rtiTO ^«n«rt 1 

^ff irr vTr^ to % to fr^rr^i, t* to b #r i 

Translation. 

When a boy G or 10 months old_, who lived only on milk, 
dies and is buried (and those who bury him do not look back 
at the time of returning), dig his body and cut an inch from 
his tongue. Then take saffron and vermilion (each weighing 
one paisa) and camphor (weighing one masa). Steep the 
tongue in gUi, Then put all these things in a small earthern 
vessel and close its mouth. Cover the outside of the vessel with 
kneaded clay. Then dig a pit half a cubit deep and place the 
vessel in it. Fill the pit with dry cow-dung found in forests 
and kindle it. When it would appear that everything in the 
vessel has been calcined into ashes, take out the vessel and 
cool it. Take everything out of the vessel and mix them. 
(Do all this in secret). Keep it in a small box and don’t put 
it on the ground; but keep it on a high place. Whenever 
you are in a difficulty or have to attend a court, make a mark 
with it on the foi*eliead. Every body will come under your 
power. No one can overpower you. 

RtmiarJis. 

In all ages, sorcerers and witches have been believed to 
concoct their charms and hell-broth from the most uncanny 
and ghastly objects in creation, such as various parts of dead 
bodies and similar other articles. During the Middle Ages in 
Europe, the same beliefprevailed, as appears from Shakespeare’s 
mention of the following ingredients of the hell-broth brewed 
by the witches in Macbeth (Act IV. Scene I.), Now the 
above Bihari iiicaiitation for wjnning over a person has a 
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striking similarity to the hell-broth stewed by the witches 
in Macbetlu The principal ingredient in its composition is 
the tongue of a suckling male child^ 6 or 10 months old^ 
whose body must have been buried. Whereas the 

Finger of birth-strangled! babe, 

Ditch-delivered by a drab ** 

is one of the materials of the hell-broth in Macbetlu 

The incident that those who have assisted in the burial 
of the child must not have looked back at the time of retur¬ 
ning, is based on a world-wide taboo against looking back 
after performing a hazardous undertaking. The most famous 
classical example of this taboo is that mentioned in the 
legend connected with Orpheus. When he went down to 
Hades to bring back his dearly loved wife Eurydice, Pluto laid 
it down as one of the indispensable conditions of his success 
that he should not look back. The violation of this condition 
resulted in Eurydice’s not being allowed to return with her 
husband. In Indian folklore, also, the taboo against looking 
back is one of the prominent features. The violator of this 
taboo is punished by being turned into stone, by death or by 
destruction of the object looked at. 

Kesar, otherwise known as Jiumkum or saffron, is the dried 
flower-head of a plant (Crocus sativus) which grows in Kashmir 
and Persia. It yields a yellow dye. It is used for writing 
matters of magical significance with, as will appear from 
my paper on Bihari Amulets published in the 

Bombay Anthropological Society’s Journal, Vol. VIII. pp, 
344 ff. 

Sendur is vermilion which is extensively used in all Hindu 
rites and ceremonies. It is the paint with which the Hindu 
bridegroom daubs the forehead of his bride at the perfoi^- 
mance of the strictly sacramental portion of the wedding 
ceremony^ and a streak of 'yjhich every married Hindu woman, 
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having her husband alive^ is required to put at the parting 
of the hair on her forehead. 

Kofur or camphor is also esteemed sacred and is used in 
Hindu rites and ceremonies. 

The instructions for concocting the above charm contain 
the direction : When it would appear that everything in 
the vessel has been calcined into ashes, take out the vessel 
and cool it.” To my mind^ the process of cooling is necessary 
for making the charm firm and good^ just as^ in the case of 
the hell-broth brewed by the witches in Macbeth, the witches’ 
instructions for brewing it conclude with the direction : 

Cool it with a baboon's blood, 

Then the charm is firm and good." 

The prohibition against placing the mixture on the ground 
appears to be based on the idea that the earth, being a repres¬ 
entative of the Earth-goddess^ is a sacred thing and may 
nullify the magical properties of the mixture if it is placed 
thereon. The belief in the Earth-goddess or Earth-Mother is 
world-wide. When primitive man first attempted to produce 
food by cultivating the soil, he keenly observed all that helped 
or hindered him. While he and his women-folk recognised 
the sun-spirit and rain-spirit as beneficent agents striving to 
help him, the earth, great and kindly, in whose very self the 
seed was embedded, stood forth conspicuously above all, as the 
one agent which helped them greatly. They, therefore, came 
to look upon the earth as the sole agent who, with or without 
the aid of the sky-or heaven-spirit, supplied their wants. 
The next step was that they came to look upon the earth in 
the light of a spirit or goddess. The earth, therefore,!n the 
capacity of a goddess came to be worshipped among the Aztecs 
of Mexico under the name of Tonautzi, among the Peruvians 
under the name of Mama Cocha, among the Greeks under the 
name of D6m6t^r, among the Romans as Bona Dea and among 
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the Anglo-Saxons as Men*s Mother. What is strangest of all 
is that she is, in the language of every people, the Earth- 
Mother. The numerous rites and ceremonies performed by 
all races of people all over the globe for ensuring a bountiful 
outturn of crops, fertility in woman herself and in cattle, have 
their origin in Earth-worship. 

Class [ K—Incantations for making a person restless or 
killing him. 

'(A) 

The first specimen of this class is an incantantion for killing 
ii person and is as follows :— 

Charm for killing a person. 

Cm man tan tan swdkd, 

I 

Direction. 

Text. 

Translation. 

If, during the ascendancy of the Purvdkhdr Nakshatra, the 
name of a person is uttered at the time of fixing a stake of t 
asoka wood in the ground after pronouncing the above mantra 
seven times [ the stake should be four fingers (placed side- 
wise) in length], that person will surely die. 

Remarks. 

This incantation is a remarkable example of the belief, 
referred to above, of primitive peoples that the name of a 
person is a part and parcel of his body and that magic 
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can be performed or influence exercised on him by ufcteriuf:^ 
his name. It is well-known that one of the devices resorted to 
by the Indian sorcerers for killing an enemy or doing injury 
to him is that of making an effigy of the latter and sticking 
nails or wooden pegs into it with the recital of suitable incan¬ 
tations. In the present case^ the personal name of the 
intended victim represents the effigy of the latter. 

The words Om man tan tan swdhd'^^ have no meanings but 
are frequently used in mantras br incantations^in the belief 
that they possess great magical powers. 

The Asoha (Jonesia asoka) is one of the sacred trees 
of the Hindus. Iis wood and flowers are used in many Hindu 
ceremonies and rites. 

[ am unable to explain why, of all other asterisms, 
the asterism VnrbdsJiddhd is mentioned as suitable for the 
performance of the aforesaid incantation. The Jjrr’sTHCr is the 
twentieth of the 27 asterisms (including Aswini and others) 
of the Hindu astronomy. 

The next three are mantras or spells for making a person 
restless. They are as follows :— 

(B). 

Charm to make a person restless. 

Om hrim hrum. 

nifNrrl 

Direction. 

Text. 

sTTsrnr «n- ^ ffr f> i 
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TmnsLation. 

Write this mantra on the bark of the birch-trce {bhojpafra) 
and fasten it to the neck of a dog. Then burn offering of 
wine and ghee, 

Lliyfnfirka, 

The words Om Irrim hrum are meaningless ones and are 
frcipiently used in mantrn.if or incantations in the belief ihat 
they possess great magical powers. 

The bark of the Himalayan birch-trec (ifr^q’^T') is issued 
for writing Bihari amulets upon. It was used^ in ancient 
times^ as a writing-paper; although^ at the present day, it 
is used as a packing material, for making into umbrellas and 
huqqa-tubes and for covering thatches.^ 

The motive for fastening the charm to the neck of a dog 
appears to be obscure. Most likely, it is tied on to the neck 
of a dog under the belief that the dog is the representative 
of a wizard or magician, and, therefore the spell will thereby 
acquire more magical potency. There is a folkbelief current 
in the Highlands of Scotland to the effect that, once upon a 
time, a black dog was suspected of being the perpetrator of 
all sorts of mischievous deeds and practical jokes. Somebody 
tried to shoot it with a gun, but to no purpose. The dog 
went on committing mischief as before. Then another person 
charged his gun with a silver bit and fired. The carcase of 
the dog was never found. But a little boy came running and 
said that his grand-father had dragged himself into the 
house as though he had been hurt and had shortly afterwards 
died. The incident of the shooting of the dog with a silver bit 
is based on the belief, alluded to by Sir Walter Scott in his 
OH Mortality, that witches can only be shot with silver bits. 

1 Vide the Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay^ 
yol. VIII., p. 346. 

4 
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In the Highland tradition referred to above^ the dog was nO' 
other than the wizard (the boy’s grand-father) transformed 
into a canine form/ 

(C) 

^ ^ t 

Mantr.'i to make an enemy restless. 

^ t «i«r semw! 

va 

Om hrifn hnim fhif sivdhd. 

I 

Direction. 

Text. 

>I!'Sr 5fhT W ^ !HH »f^i 

Tt »rr3 f, ?it 5^»Pi i 

T mnshdion. 

During the uscondancy'of the Punhyd Nakshatra (the eighth 
lunar asterism), cut the bone (from near a vein) of a horse 
and, repeating the above charm three times, knock it with a 
linger and bury it at the door of the enemy, lie will surely 
become restless. 

(D) 

^sNh I 
Ditto. 

if ’>151 s ??nir 1 

iJrn hrim mAlt lam swdJtd—Orn ntl iam swdhd. 

I 

Direction. 

Text. 

^ cNr ^ ^ ^ wmCrwWifir 

^ snri'hTY »rfar iNn irifi!. ^ ^ 

B si fiBsf ^iRT ^srra I 

1 An Introdvction to Folklore. By Marian Roalfe Cox. London: 
David Nutt. 1895. pp, 93-4. 
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'rranshitioH, 

On Saturday, go to a kotha dooinar troo and come back, 
after inviting it with-a betelnut. On Sunday, cut a small 
branch very early in the morning and strike that branch with 
a finger repeating this mantra twice, and then insert it in the 
roof of the enemy’s house. The enemy will be soon restless. 

Tlemarks, 

In the first of these, the bone of a horse is used for th(}‘ 
purpose of the incantation. It is quite in accordance with a 
world-wide custom, for all kinds of magucal practices have 
been performed by cutting oflF horses’ heads and sticking 
them up.' In the Bihari incantation, however, only the 
bone of a horse is used and is not stuck up but buried under 
ike doorway of the enemy. In the district of Murshidabad in 
Bengal, tlie tooth of a horse or a crocodilo is used as a charm 
for the cure of hydrocele.'*^ 

is the eighth of th(' 27 astorisms (including Aswini 
and others) of the Hindu astronomy. I cannot explain why, 
of all other asterisms. the ascendanev of this asterism has been 
selected for the performance of the hrst of the two aforemen- 
tiuiiod incantations. 

The noteworthy features of the next mantra are [a) the 
vi^t to the kotha doomar tree and (h) inviting it with a 
betelnut. The wood of the kotha doomar tree (Firus 
glomerata) is used for making the implements (such as ladles, 
etc.) used in a yagna or sacrifice. It is, therefore, regarded as 
a semi-sacred tree. The next feature refers to a well-known 
custom of the Bihari Hindus, Whenever a person has to be 
invited to a wedding, it is the practice in Bihar to send out 
the invitation-letter along with a few betelnuts or a cocoanut, 
through a Brahman or a barber, to the invitee. It was only 

^ Vide Cox^s Introduction to Folklore (1895), p. 16., 

Vide Walsh’s A History of Murshidabad District^ pp. 86-7. 
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in February last that I received a letter of invitation (accom¬ 
panied with some betelnuts) to the wedding of the brother of 
the Raja of Dhanwar in Hazaribagh, 

Another noteworthy feature . of the aforementioned two 
mantras is the striking of the horse’s bone or the branch of 
tihe (loumar tree with the finger. Most likely, some gesture or 
particular attitude of the body of the user of the spell lends 
additional potency to the charm. As has already been stated 
above, the ancient Irisli sorcerer used to stand on one foot 
with one arm outstretched and with one eye shut, at the time 
of tlie chanting of his incantation. The Kolarian witch, men¬ 
tioned at page 344 of my paper on Sorcery in Ancient, Medi- 
(cval and Modern India,^ pronounced her curse with bent 
lingers, and her great toe marked the curse on tho sand. 

The words Om hrim hrarn phat swdhd^^ and Om hrim mdli 
tom swdhd om nil tarn swdlid'^ have no meaning and are often 
used in mantras or incantations in the belief that they possess 
great magical power. 

Qlass r.—Miscellaneous Incantations. 

'Die first specimen of this class is a charm for evtiiiguishing 
a coullagration, and is as follows :— 

(A) 

Text. 

5^rr i 

qw 3T?r ^ 

-iiO-ff ^rn ^ fI •sr?r ^rifr ?r»ff irra*ff i 

TransIMion. 

A munlra to check the glowing fire. 

If, after reading the undermentioned nmntra, some dust 
bo scattered over tho fire, it will be extinguished. 

I Vide the Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, 
yol. VII,, pp. 3.32-364. 
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Text, 

JjftrST tTRl5! wwr I 

Shital fUal Brahma sUtal. 

Translation, 

May the brass-colon red Agni (fire) bo cold, may BrahinS 
{apii) be cold. 

Remarks. 

The most noteworthy characteristic of the above incanta¬ 
tion is the use of dust. 1 have already pointed out above^ 
in the course of my remarks about the exorcism-rites from 
Murshidabad, that dust, over which some incantations have 
been muttered, is extensively used for purposes of exorcism 
by the Hindu ojhas or exorcists in Bengal. 

Another remarkable feature of this charm is that Agni 
the God of Fin^ is identified with Brahma, The reason 
for doing so is that Agni is the sole divine entity of the Rig- 
Veda, wherein he is identified with nearly every god of the 
Hindu pantheon. One popular writer on that very interest¬ 
ing chapter in the history of India—the Vedic Period—says : 

If we collect^ then carefully con these texts, we shall be led 
to the conclusion that there is one divine person who attracts 
and absorbs the others somewhat as a larger globule of quick¬ 
silver does any number of smaller ones. And as that globule, 
at the slightest jolt, breaks up again into an elusive bevy of 
small ones, so that divine entity, just when we think we are fair¬ 
ly grasping it, suddenly vanishes, and the polytheistic host con¬ 
fronts us in full array. That divine person or entity is Agni, 
he of the ^Hhree abodes ’’ and the "three bodies'^—as Sun, 

Lightning, and Fire.. There is an entire 

hymn of many verses (II,, 1) in which the poet, after rehears¬ 
ing the various births of Agni—from the waters, from the 
cloud-rock, from the trees, from tho herbs—proceeds, syste¬ 
matically, to identify him with nearly every god in tho 
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paotheon. A^roi^ he tells us, is Varuna, Mitra^ and the other 
Adityas; he is Indra and Vishnu^ Tvashtar and Rudra, and 
the Maruts; P&shan and Savitar, even the Ribhiis, and 
others.’^ ‘ 

The next mantra is had recourse to for reducing the weight 
of a stack of grain. It is as follows :— 

(B) 

Text. 

l 

so ^ ^r?r I 

^ I ^ ^ ^0 OhCr ^srRinr i 

Translation* 

A mantra to reduce the weight of a stack of grain. • 

If some corn out of the heap be taken in hand and^ after 
reading the undermentioned miintra, it be thrown away, the 
heap or stack will be partly decreased in weight. 

Text. 

fr j^r w T5f?fr ^tri, 3r7T^c 

hr ?7%%7HRr I ftr^R w 

T ranslalion. 

O stack (or heap of corn), as you fly, go wherever T order 
you (to go). Leave this boundary, go to another one and sit 
there with your weiglit. The stack stood up and sat in liis 
house with his weight. 

Remarks. 

The above incantation is an instance of Symbolic or 
Homoeopathic Magic. Just as the user of the spell, by dramatic 
imitation, throws away some of the corn forming part and 

1 Vedie India (The Story of the Nations Series). By, Z6naide 
A. Ragozin. Third Edition. Londion : T. Fisher Unwin. (No date), 
pp. 433-4.35.. 
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parcel of the stacks thereby reducing the weight of the whole 
heap of corn, it is believed that, in the same way, the rest of 
the stack will be dimiilished in weight. It is based on the 
belief that, if occult influence is brought to bear upou a 
certain portion of an object, the remaining part thereof will 
be similarly influenced. This belief finds expression in many 
a quaint agricultural custom, prevalent in all countries 
throughout the world, according to which the sower of seed- 
corn lets the hair hang loosely or leaps high in the field so 
that the crop may grow luxuriantly and have long stalks, or 
wears a golden ring so that the corn may assume a rich 
yellow colour, as will appear from the following instances 
gathered from that thesaurus of popular customs and beliefs— 
TIvg Golden Boiig/u In Thuringen the man who sows flax 
carries the seed in a long bag which reaches from his shoulders 
to his knees, and he walks with long strides, so that the bag 
sways to and fro on his back. It is believed that this will 
cause the flax to wave in the wind. In the interior of 
Sumatra rice is sown by women who, in sowing, let their hair 
hang loose down their back, in order that the rice may grow 
luxuriantly and have long stalks. It is commonly believed in 
Germany and Austria that leaping high in the fields will 
make the flax or hemp grow tall. A Bavarian sower, in 
sowing wheat, will sometimes wear a golden ring, in order 
that the corn may have a fine yellow colour 


1 The Golden Bough. By J. G. Frazer. 2nd Edition. London: 
MacmiJJan & Co. 1900. Yol. I., pp. 35-36. 



Notes ON TWO skulls {Uomo Saficm) 

FROM UPPER INDIA. 

(With Illustrations.) 

By Lt.-Ool. K. R. Kirtikar^ I.M.S. (Retd.) 

(Read on 30tH October 1912). 

In Dr. Paul Topinard’s Treatise on Anthropology it is said 
that thu first attempt at the classification of the various races 
of man was made ill the year 1772 by P. Bernier^ a French 
traveller. He made out that there were four races^—namely, 
the White in Europe, the yellow in Asia^ the black in Africa, 
and the Laplanders in the north. * 

Subsequently Linnuous described Homo Safiens as consist¬ 
ing of four varieties :—the European with flaxen hair, blue 
eyes and light or fair skin; the Asiatic with blackish hair, 
brown eyes and yellowish skin; the African with black woolly 
hair, black skin, flat nose and thick lips ; and the American 
with tawny skin, long black hair and beardless chin. 

^*’The first classification which possessed a certain amount 
of prestige,’^ says Topinard, ^^was that of Blumenbach,” a 
Gottingen Professor. He described five human varieties :—tho 
Caucasian, the Mongolian, the Ethiopian, the American and 
the Malay. He was the originator of the title of Caucasian^ 
In the American insurance Companies in Bombay that 1 know 
of, such as the New York and the Canada Sun Life Company 
a question is asked if the party to be insured is a Caucasian. 

The methods of the measurement of the human skulls are 
various. In the skull before you called No. 1 in this paper, 

I shall follow the plan of Blumenbach. His term Norma 
verticaliB means a vertical view which is observed thus :—A 
skull is placed in a horizontal position with the malar bones 
in the same horizontal lines and then viewing the vortex 
the eye fixed above it. A still bettor way is this i —** Instead 
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«£ placing the skull horizontally after Blumonbach’s fashion, 
it should be held at a distance so that the eye can take into 
view the extremities of its antero-posterior and its maximum 
transverse diameters.'’ 

In this way Brachycephalic and Dolichocephalic skulls can 
be differentiated at one glance. In the Norma verticalis view 
of a Brachycephalic skull the malar bones will be seen, whereas 
in the Dolichocephalic they will be hidden or but just seen. I 
show it here to you from this Dolichocephalic skull. 

The skull which I show you was found in Upper India in 
the bed of a river. How it came to be there must be mere 
guess-work, and I shall not venture upon it. Suffice it to say 
that it must have been lying in tbe bed of the river perhaps 
for hundreds of years. It was 35 feet below the river bed 
level. It appears to be the skull of a young female. 

There are throe principal shapes or forms of the human 
•skull, namely; (1) the Oval, i. c*. Dolichocephalic^ in the white 
races such as the Europeans, Hindus, Parsis, etc., (2) the 
Pyramidal, the Brachycephalic, found in the yellow races 
such as the Mongolians and more especially the Esquimaux; 
and (3) the Prognathous corresponding to the negro type. 
Prognathism is one of the most valuable portions of Pritch¬ 
ard’s work. The relative large size of the jaw and lower 
parts of the face is characteristic of the negro races. The 
nose is snuuty and the forehead rotroating,” 

In tbe Oval-headed races the Cephalic Index is 75 and 
mdcr. 

In the Pyramidal-headed races the diameter from side to 
side is not much less than that from front to back, their ratio 
being as 80 to 100. The terms Dolichocephalic and Btaohy- 
cephalic were first proposed by Retzeus. {Dawson’s Origin of 
the Worlds Cent. Diet.) 

5 
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The orbital interval from one Dacryon to the other is broad 
in the yellow or Mongolian races, rather so in the dark or 
negro races, and narrow in the European and other Aryan, 
the fair or white races. 


Craniometrio Measurements ,—Skull No. L 


Maximum length from the glabella to the maximum 
occipital point ... ... ... ••• ...inm. 176 

Maximum width (below parieto-squamous suture) mm. 106 

Cephalic Index ... ... .. ... 60*02 

Biasterionic width «•* •«« ... mm. Oo 


Bistephanic width ..mm. 100 

Height (from Basion to Bregma) ... mm. 132 

Horizontal Circumference (through glabella 

and maximum occipital point) .mm. 490 

Longitudinal arc (from basion to opisthion) ... mm. 485 


Vertical Index 


Vert. diam. X 100 ^ 132 X 100 
Antero-poster-diam. 176 



Facial Measurements .—Not available. 

This skull was kindly sent by Mr. W. S. Millard, Honorary 
Secretary, Bombay Natural History Society, It was sent to 
Mr, Millard by Mr. Wolff. On inquiring where the skull 
came from, Mr, WoljBE writes thus:—The skull was found 
in the work-pier of the Gumbhir River on Bayana Agra 
Railway, near Bayana,—35 feet below the river-bed level.^* 


Craniometrio Measurements .—Skull No. 2. 


Maximum length from the glabolLa to the maximum 

occipital point.mm. 182 

Maximum width (below the parieto-squamous 

suture) „• .mm. 129*5 

Cephalic Index ••« ... •«, *,« 71*15 

Biasterionic width ... ..mm. 123 


Bistephanic width,,. 


mm. 109 


••• 
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Height (from ^Basion to Bregma) .. mm. 120 

Vertical Index .65’93 

Horizontal circumference (through glabella and 

maximum occipital point) ..mm, 612 

Lohgitudinal arc (from * basion to opisthion) ••• mm. 132*5 

Facial measurements —None available. 

^ [Points marked with an asterisk are difficult of accurate 
localisation.] 

These measurements are as given by Lieut.B. W. G. Hingston, 
I.M.S., of 21st Cavalry^ Jhelum, in his letter, dated 8th 
August 1912, to Mr. W. S. Millard, Honorary Secretary, 
Bombay Natural History Society. The letter is so interest¬ 
ing that I think it worth reproducing here:— 

Herewith I forward you— 

‘^(1) Three drawings and Skull, t 

(2) List and a few craniometric measurements of same. 

(3) List of remains found with skull. 

(4) A short account of the finding of the remains, 

discovered the remains in April last at Sialkot projecting 
from the side of a deep nullah at the depth of about 6 feet 
below the cultivated ground level. 

I would be much obliged if you could send these illustra¬ 
tions and measurements to some Anthropological authority, 
as I think the remains may possibly be of scientific interest. 

—^The skull is markedly dolichocephalic*’’ 

The following is a list of the remains referred to above :— 

Z. Shull ;—Cranium almost complete. Facial bones absent. 
ZZ. Right Femur : —Lower three-fourths of shaft complete. 

Upper one-fourth of shaft partial. Epiphyses absent. 

IlL Right Ulna: —Shaft complete. Epiphyses absent. 


t It does not appear that Mr. Millard| received the skuh—K. R. K. 
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IV. Bight Radius Shaft complete. Epiphyses absent. 

V. Left CZtwicZe:—Small portion of shaft. 

VI. Left Clavicle A second small portion of the shaft- 

VII. Right Femur :—Small portion of upper third of shaft. 

VIII. A leH Rib {third ):—Small portion of shaft. 

IX. Ribs • —A number of flakes of bone from rib-shafts. 

X. A Metacarpal Bone: —Portion of shaft. 

XL Innominate Bone :—Part of great Sciatic notch ? 

XII. Left Temporal Bone :—Portion of the squamosal pro¬ 

cess ; portion of zygomatic process. Complete external 
auditory meatus and vaginal process. 

XIII. Left Temporal: —Flake from articulating margin of 

' squamosal part. 

XIV* A Temporal Bone :—Small part of petrous portion. 
XV* Left Temporal Bone: —Part of petrous portion. 

XVL Mandible, Left Half ;—Posterior two-thirds of the 
body. Eamus complete. Coronoid process com¬ 
plete. Portion of condyle, 

XVII. Mcmdibh, Bight Half: —Ramus^ Coronoid process. 
Part of condyle, 

XVIII* Right Malar Bone: —Frontal process. Portions of 
orbital and maxillary process. 

XIX. Teeth :—One molar tooth. 

XX, Other Bones: —Chippings from (presumably) skull 

bones. Unable to identify them—[R. W, G, 
Kingston, Lieut.^ I.M.S,] 

The following is Lieut. Kingston’s note on the finding of the 
remains:—The remains were discovered at Sialkot early in the 
month of April 1912. They were situated at a depth of about 
6 feet below the surface. The ground was superficially culti- 
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vated, and adjoining the site where the bones were found, it 
was cut away in a vertical direction by the flow of water in a 
nullah which at that time was almost dry. The bones were 
first noticed projecting from this nullah. 

The soil overlying the remains showed no evidence of burial. 
The remains lay on their right side, so that the face of the 
skull was turned towards the nullah. The lower jaw was 
present and almost in contact with the upper jaw. The radius 
aud ulna of the right side lay at such an angle with the verti¬ 
cal axis of the skull as to suggest that the arms were bent at 
the time the body was deposited in the site where found. 
The femur also lay in an oblique manner so that its lower 
extremity was directed upwards and forwards towards the 
skull and the upper end downwards and backwards away from 
it. The position of the bones suggested that the body lay on 
its right side in a doubled up and cramped posture. 

The skull was removed with but little difficulty. The in¬ 
terior was filled with the same damp mould which lay around 
it. The long bones also came away easily. The epiphyses had 
completely disappeared. The medullary cavities were filled 
with the soft earth. 

During the subsequent cleansing of the remains a number 
of small fragments unavoidably became detached chiefly from 
1 1)0 shafts of the long bones^ and the frontal aspect of the skull/^ 
[ R. W. G. Hingston]. 

Explanation of certain terms used in this paper. 

Glabella, a swelling sometimes replaced by a depression 
between the two superciliary arches. 

Supra-^orbital point, or supra-nasal, Ophryon is the middle 
of tho transverse line of the frontal bone, which corres¬ 
ponds to the prolongation of the base of the skull and 
to tho root of the orbits. 
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Bregma^ point of meeting of the coronal and sagittal sutures. 

Vertex, the highest point of the vault of the cranium. 

Inion, the external occipital protuberance. 

Opisthion, the posterior border of the occipital foramen at 
the medium line. 

Basion, the anterior border of the occipital foramen at the 
medium line. 

Stephanion, spot where the coronal suture crosses the 
temporal ridge. 

Asierion, point behind the mastoid process, where the 
parietal, occipital, and temporal bones meet. 

Dacryon, a point on the sides of the root of tho nose where 
the frontal, tho os unguis and the ascending process of 
tho superior maxillary bone meet. 


THE PEACOCK IN ASIATIC CULT AND 
SUPERSTITION. 

By Sarat Chandra Mitra, Esq., m.a., b.l. 

(Read on ZOth October 

Tho peacock is one of the most familiar birds of the Indian 
avi-fauna. It is inseparably connected with Hindu mythology, 
art and literature. It is sacred to Kartikeya, the Hindu god 
of war. In art, he is represented as riding on a peacock. 
In Sanskrit literature and in Bengali poetry, the kek& call- 
notes of this bird are considered as one of tho inseparable 
accompaniments of the rainy season, and are also believed to 
prognosticate rain. 

In the folklore of the Punjab, it plays an important part. 
In tho folktale entitled Bopoluchi, a peacock warns the pretty 
maiden Bopoluchi that tho man who was taking her to his 
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homo was not her uncle but a robber.^ In another folktale 
from the same part of the country, a jackal and a pea-hen 
become friends. The pea-hen eats plums and buries the stones 
thereof, explaining that they will grow into trees; whereon 
the jackal buries the bones of a kid which be has eaten. The 
pea-hen’s stones grow into plum-trees; but the bones of the 
kid planted by the jackal do not show any sign of germina¬ 
tion ; whereon the pea-hen jeers at the jackal who, getting 
enraged thereat, gobbles her up. 

In the popular folklore of Northern India, various kinds of 
birds are supposed to guard the palaces of Rajas. In ono 
version of the legend of Raja Rasalu, five peacocks, eight 
ospreys and nine water-fowls keep watch and ward over Queen 
Koklan’s palace. Some suppose that these birds are, in 
reality, men of different tribes. ’ 

A good deal of superstition has gathered about peacock^s 
feathers. In English folk-beliefs, the feathers of this bird 
aro supposed to bring ill-luck. This belief is based on the 
following legend :— 

When God created the peacock, the seven Deadly Sins look¬ 
ed with feelings of envy upon its gorgeous plumage, and 
complained of the Creator’s injustice. The Creator said: 

You are quite right; I have been unjust for I have already 
bestowed too much on you; the Deadly Sins ought to be black 
as Night, who covers them with her veil.’’ Thereafter, he 
placed the yellow eye of Envy, the red eye of Murder, the 
green eye of Jealousy, and the rest belonging to others, on 
the peacock’s feathers and set the bird free. Thus deprived 
of their eyes, the Sins pursued the peacock with a view to 
recover their lest eyes from it; but their efforts proved 


^ Steel’s Tahes from the Punjab, p. 66, 

^ Op, cit., pp. 195-6. 

^ Swynnertqn's Raja Rasalu,^ Calcutta edition 1884* pp* 219-220* 
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utiavailing. This is the reason why, when a man adorns himself 
with a peacock’s feather, misfortunes dog his steps and over¬ 
whelm him in every way.^ 

The feathers of the peacock are nsed in various religious 
rites and ceremonies. The priest of Bhaironath, the kotwal 
or spiritual magistrate of Benares; whose chief temple is 
situated not far from the Town Hall of that city, is armed 
with a wand of peacock’s feathers, with which he punishes the 
worshippers for the sins they have committed, and, at the same 
time, absolves them. When the Koyis of the Godavari district 
are desirous of propitiating the goddess of smallpox or cholera, 
they build a pandal under a nim tree {Mdlia azadirochta) 
beyond the precincts of their village. They then make the 
image of a woman with earth from a white-ant hill, tie a cloth 
or two round it, hang a few peacock’s feathers round its neck, 
and place it within the pandal on a three-legged stool made 
from the wood of the silk-cotton tree [Cochhspermum gosay- 
pium)J^ The nomad Bauris or Bawariyas, who commit rob¬ 
beries and manufacture counterfeit coin, keep with them a 
email quantity of wheat and sandal seeds in a tin or brass 
case, which they call devakadana or god’s grain, and a tuft of 
peacock’s feathers.^ 

In the folk-medicine of the Punjab, the feather of a peacock 
is considered as an antidote against snake-bite. Smoking one 
of the tail-feathers of this bird in a tobacco pipe is supposed 
to cure snake-bite.'^ 

In Southern India, the fat of the peacock, which struts 
about gracefully and easily, is believed to cure stiff joints, 

1 Cox's Introduction to Folklore. Edition 1897. p. 17. 

* Owens and Superstitions of Southern India. By Edgar Thurston. 
London; T. Fisher Unwin. 1912. p. 36. 

* Op. ciU , p. 41. 

* Crooke's Popular Religion and Rolklore of Northern Jndig. 
Allahabad edition 1894. p, 21^ 
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Peacock’s feathers are sold in the bazaar, and the burnt ashes 
thereof are used as a remedy for vomiting.^ 

There is a tradition current in the tributary state of 
Muurbhanj in Orissa that the ruling family of that state 
derived its name Maurbhanj” from the fact of its having 
originally sprung from the egg of a pea-fowl. It is for this 
reason that the emblem of signature used by a Chief of Maur- 
bhanj is a pea-fowl, and that the killing of peacocks is strictly 
forbidden throughout that state.*^ 

The only instance I have come across of au Indian deity 
being worshipped under the guise of a peacock is that of 
Thadha Pennoo who was worshipped by the Maliahs (a sect of 
the Khonds) of Goomsur under the eflBgy of a bird intended 
to represent a peacock for the purpose of coaxing him into 
the granting of favourable seasons and crops. To this deity 
were offered hu man sacrifices, the victims whereof were known 
under the name of Meriahs* On the occasion of the oflPering 
of a human sacrifice to this deity, the celebrants went in 
procession around the village and its boundaries, headed by a 
band of musicians, carrying the victim and a pole to the top 
of which was attached a tuft of peacock’s feathers. On re¬ 
turning to the post, which w'as always placed near the village 
deity called Zakareo Pennoo, and represented by three stones, 
near which the brass effigy in the shape of the peacock was 
buried, they killed a pig by way of sacrifice, and, having 
allowed the blood to flow into a pit prepared for the purpose, 
the victim who, if it had been found possible, had been pre¬ 
viously made senseless from intoxication, was scizf3d and 
thrown in, and his face pressed down until he was suffocated 
in the bloody mire amid the noise of instruments. The Zaneo 
(or priest) then cut oflf a piece of the flesh from the body, and 

^ Thurston’s Omens and Superstitions of Southetrn htdia,, p. 88. 

^ The Native States of Indin and Their Princes. Madlras: The 
Christian Literature Society 18:94, p 45. 

6 
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buried it with appropriate ceremony near the effigy and village 
idol I as an offering to the earth. The rest of the celebrants 
subsequently went through the same form, and carried the 
bloody prize to their villages, where the ,8ame rites were per¬ 
formed, part thereof being buried near the village idol, and 
little bits on the boundaries.^ 

But the chief interest of the peacock, from an ethnographical 
point of view, is derived from the fact that the Yezidis, who 
live in small detached communities throughout Armenia, 
Kurdistan and the regions about the Caucasus Mountains, 
worship the redeemed Devil in the semblance of this bird 
under the name of Malih-i-^Tawtts,^^ and hold him in great 
reverence. This cult is of very ancient origin and is based 
upon the idea that, if Lucifer was after all only carrying out 
the eternally predestined purpose of the Almighty, it was 
right that he should have another chance of regaining the 
spiritual dignity that he had forfeited by his rebellion and 
his temptation of man and that, at any rate, according to the 
belief of the Yezidis, this chance was offered to him, and 
that he availed himself of it. 

The cardinal principle of Zoroastrianism is that there are, 
in this world, two powers, one of good as represented by 
Hormuzd, and the other of evil as symbolized by Ahriman. 
Unorthodox opinions were classed under the category of the 
powers of the Devil, that is, of evil, It is very likely 
that some of these unorthodox practices and doctrines, which 
were condemned by the Zoroastrians, still exist among the 
Yezidis. These people look upon the redeemed Evil One as 
the highest power, and venerate him much. Their chief saint 
is named Shaikh Adi who is associated with what they call 
Shaikh Shams (the sun) and Shaikh Sin (the moon). 

^ Thurston’s Omens and Superstitions of Southern India, no 199- 
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One of their most noteworthy peculiarities is an intense 
hatred of colour blue in any form. The famous explorer 
Layard says that, on one ocoasion^ some Yezidi notables, who 
h id assembled to meet him^ went away in disgust when they 
found that he had, by inadvertence^ placed in his buttonhole 
a small blue flower that he had picked up by the wayside. 

A European Missionary Lady^ who sojourned for sometime 
in Turkish Arabiai has placed on record the following account 
of the religion of the Yezidis :— 

" The symbol of their religion is the Malek-el- Taous,^^ a 
peacock, and is held in great reverence by them. Satan is 
said to be the head of the angelic host, and he is supplied 
with seven archangels, who minister to him and exercise 
great influence over the world; they are Gabriel^ Michael, 
Raphael, Azrail, Dedrail, Azrapheel, and Shemkeel. Our 
Lord is also counted amongst the angels, though not one of 
these seven, and is acknowledged to have taken upon Himself 
the form <rf man. They, in common with the Mohammedans, 
do not believe in His Crucifixion; but declare that He ascend¬ 
ed to heaven just before that event took place, some saying 
that the angel Gabriel took our Lord^s place on the Cross, 
while others say Judas was the real victim. They are looking 
forward to the second coming of Christ and also to the re¬ 
appearance of the Imam; this latter being also the Mohamme*- 
dan’s hope. Their patron saint is one called Sheik Adi, who 
is supposed to have lived many years before Mohammed; but 
very little is known of his history. 

“They reverence the sun and are in the habit of kissing 
the object on which its first rays fall. Fire as a symbol is 
also connected with their worship, the disciples frequently 
passing their hands through the flame, kissing them, and 
then rubbing them over their faces.” ^ 

1 Behind the Veil in Persia and Turkish Arabia, By Mrs. M. 
Hume-Griflith. London: George Bell & Sons. 1909. pp. 286-7. 
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Their other peculiarities have been recorded as follows by 
another authority :— 

The Sheykh told us about the Yezidis (the so-called 
Devil-worshippers’’) of Mosul and its environs. ** They 
extend for a distance of three stages west ot Mosul,’' said he, 
and strange folk they are—uglier than you can imagine, 
with immense heads and long unkempt beards, and dressed 
in white or crimson clothes. They refuse to regard any sect 
or any person, even the Devil (whom they call Malak-i- 
Ta^us,” the “ Peacock-Angel,”) as bad; and if any unwary 
traveller curses him, or ‘ Omar, or Shimr, or any one else 
whom most men are wont to curse, or if he sjuts on the 
ground, they consider it incumbent on themselves to kill him, 
though every man of them should suffer death in retaliation. 
They have a sort of temple whither they repair for their 
devotions, and there, as I have heard (for none save them¬ 
selves may enter), they, from time to time, spread a banquet 
and then let loose a cock. If the cock eats the food, they 
consider their offering as accepted ; but if not, as rejected.”^ 

There is some similarity between the religious doctrines of 
the Yezidis and the curious and complicated demonology 
of the femous Gnostics, In view of this, some authorities 
incline to the opinion that the Yezidis are the sole repre¬ 
sentatives, existing in the world to-day, of the latter sect 
which was so relentlessly and successfully persecuted by 
St. Irena3us of Lyons towards the close of the second century 
of the Christian Era. 

The attention of those, who are interested in Oriental 
religions and art-matters, has been drawn to this peculiar 
peacock-cult by the presentation, recently made by Mr. Imre 
Schwaiger, a well-known curio-dealer of Delhi, of a chased 

^ A Year ainongst the Persians, By E. G. Browne. Aclam and 
Charles Black., 1893. p. 522. 
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and damascened steel peacock to the British Museum^ London, 
as a memorial of the Delhi Durbar. In December last (1912), 
Her Imperial Majesty Queen Mary paid a visit to Mr. 
Schwaiger’s establishment and took special interest in the 
aforesaid idol. The Illustrated London News, in its issue 
of January 13th, 1912, page 45, published a full-page illus¬ 
tration of Mr. Schwaigcr’s show-room with the peacock-idol 
exhibited therein, arrd noticed* Her Imperial Majesty Queen 
Mary's visit thereto in the following terms :— 

Daring the afternoon of Durbar day, the Queen-Empress 
accompanied by Lady Shaftesbury and General Sir Stuart 
Beatson, paid a two-hour’s visit to the collection of Mr. 
Schwaiger, at the Kashmir Gate (Delhi). She was especially 
interested in the steel peacock which was the idol of the 
^ezidis of Mesopotamia. Five-and-twenty years ago, the 
iSouth Kensington Museum offered its previous owner £2,000 
for it. Now Mr. Schwaiger has determined to present it to 
the British Museum in commemoration of the Durbar. The 
Yezidis, it may be mentioned, worship Lucifer, in the curi¬ 
ous belief that the Devil has regained his place in heaven as 
the highest archangel of God.” 

In a recent issue (for July 13th, 1912, page 47), the same 
paper has published an illustration of the aforementioned 
peacock-god of the Yezidis together with the following 
letter-press :—In our issue of January 13th last, appeared a 
drawing of the Queen admiring a steel image of the sacred 
peacock of the Yezidis in the curio establishment of Mr, 
Imre Schwaiger at the Kashmir Gate, Delhi, on the afternoon 
of Durbar Day. This image, illustrated above, has now been 
presented by Mr. Schwaiger to the British Museum, in 
commemoration of the Durbar. Twenty-five years ago the 
South Kensington Museum offered its previous owner £2,000 
for it. The Yezidis, a race scattered over Kurdistan, 
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Armenia and the Caucasus^ worshipped the redeemed devil 
in the aeaiblaace of a peacock under the name of Malik-i^ 
Tawns. They believe be has regained his place in Heaven as 
the highest of the Archangels. This particular image is 
thought to have been made about 200 years ago. In the 
centre of the tail is a veiled figure of a man, probably the 
Yezidi saints Shaikh Adi. It is an interesting fact that Mr. 
Schwaiger’s predecessor in bpsiness, Mr. Jacob, was the 
original of * ‘ Mr. Isaacs in Marion Crawford's well-known 
novel/’ 

This image of the sacred peacock of the Yezidis, which has 
recently been presented to the British Museum by Mr. 
Schwaiger, is made of steel and about two feet in height with 
gold inlaid work on the head, some silver damascene work on 
its neck and turquoises all about the eye, represented by a 
small red stone, and a prominent outspread tail. At the tip 
of each feather, human and animal figures have been carved 
into the steel. In the centre of the tail is a veiled-seated male 
figure holding something resembling a scimitar. Some autho¬ 
rities are of opinion that this figure represents the Almighty 
or Mahomet ; while others think that it may typify Shaikh 
Adi, the chief saint of the Yezidis, whose name, as stated 
before, is associated with the sun and the moon. Lucifer is 
apparently on the right side of this figure, and the genii in 
attendance over his head seem to belong rather to the regions 
lately under his dominion than to the courts of heaven. The 
figure on the left side of the central image has not yet been 
identified. But it is supposed by some authorities to repre¬ 
sent 8t, John the Baptist, the survival of whose worship in 
Mesopotamia is a noteworthy fact in the history of Oriental 
religions. 

This peacock-god, which is one of the most curious and 
interesting of the idols to which any heathen race has ever 
paid its devoirs, has become the subject of a hot controversy 
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about its origin. Mr. Schwaiger has presented this curio to 
the British Museum under the impression that it is the 
peacock-god of the Yezidis and of great value to the students 
of ethnology and Oriental religions. But its authenticity 
as a relic of the religion of the Yezidis has been denied by 
several competent critics. Mr. Athelstan Biley has written 
to the Times contradicting the story that the peacock 
presented by Mr. Schwaiger is from the Temple of the Devil, 
lie writes ^As I visited the celebrated Temple of the 
Devil in 1886, before its destruction in 1892, and, indeed, am 
probably the only living European who has seen the building 
in its original condition, I took the opportunity of visiting 
the British Museum to-day to see the Peacock, an account of 
which appeared in your columns of July 8. 

*^One glance confirmed my suspicions—the bird has nothing 
whatever to do with the Yezidis or their Temple. It is a 
Persian peacock of the usual type—a very familiar ornament 
to all who know Persia, and the figures which decorate the 
tail are not representations of Shaikh Adi or Malik-i-Tawus, 
but the ordinary illustrations of FirdusPs Shahnama^ the 
great epic of the Persian Kings, as a cursory examination of 
any of the manuscripts—and there must be hundreds in the 
possession of the Museum authorities—would shovf. 

If anybody paid ^ some thousands of pounds for this 
impudent bird, he was grievously swindled. 

A short description of the Temple of Shaikh Adi may 
interest your readers. It is situated in a remote and lovely 
glen of the Kurdish mountains where they bound the great 
plain of ancient Nineveh. The Temple, when I saw it, con¬ 
sisted of two unequal naves separated by a colonnade of five 
arches and another separate hall at the eastern end. It was 
surmounted by a flat roof with three fluted and conical domes, 

1 Vide the daily Englishman (Calcutta) for Tuesday,! 6th 
August 1912. 
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or spires, over what were probably tombs of Shaikh Adi, the 
Prophet of the Yezidis and other saints. On its outer door 
were carved a serpent and a comb. Inside the doorway was a 
great tank into which water, conducted from the hillside, 
poured and foamed. The Temple was absolutely empty 
except for a catafalque of wood covered with shawls, and a 
madman who howled all night. Empty, too, were the in¬ 
numerable shrines and huts with which the valley was dotted. 
Several courtyards with domestic buildings surrounded the 
Temple, and curious corridors, apparently meaningless, 
ran a few yards into the mountain side and then ended. 
Lamps were kept continually burning in the courts and 
corridors round the Temple, and every night an atten¬ 
dant would go round the little valley with a bowl of oil and 
wicks, kindling a momentary flame at the doors of tho shrines, 
huts, and certain sacred springs. 

The guardians of the Temple were hospitable and kindly 
people, who were unwilling, if indeed they were sufficiently in¬ 
structed, to impart any very definite information as to their 
curious religion. What I did discover as to their reverence for 
fire, the sun, and ^ King Peacock ’—their courteous title for 
the devil—coincided with tho accounts of earlier travellers. 
The peacock emblem, of which there are said to bo seven, and 
which are carried about the Yozidi country, are riido birds, 
even more unlike a peacock than our friend of the British 
Museum. An illustration will be found on page 124 of Vol. 
I. of Badger’s " Nestorians and their Rituals/^ 1852. It is 
described as more resembling a cock than any other fowl, 
with a swelling breast, diminutive head, and wide-spreading 
tail,’' and as fixed on the top of a candlestick round which 
are two lamps placed one above tho other and each containing 
seven burners.” I took several photographs of the Temple, 
but the peacocks wore not on view—probably they wore on 
their travels/’ 
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The husband of the aforementioned European Missionary 
Lady also paid a visit to the sacred shrine of the Yezidia and 
has recorded the following description thereof :— 

My husband, however, much enjoyed his visit amongst 
these strange people (the Yezidis), and in writing of that 
time he says :— 

“ When in Mosul their Shaikh called on me and asked me 
to pay him a visit up in his mountain home. Thus I was 
able to see their homes for myself, also the sacred shrine, 
hidden away in the mountains, where their reputed founder 
(Shaikh Adi) lies buried, from whom it derives its name. 

The Yezidis, like the Druses of jMouiit Lebanon, are 
very reluctant to discuss ilioir religion, and it is said that 
death is the penalty for any one among them who reveals the 
truth concerning what they worship. 

On paying a visit to tlieir sacred shrine (Shaikh Adi), 
I found it hidden in the hollow of thickly-wooded mountains 
and composed of two lar:;o compounds, the inner compound 
containing the shrine in a churoh-like building wdth a newly- 
built steeple. On the right side of the entrance porch is the 
figure of a huge serpent graven in the stone of the building, 
with its head uppermost. This serpent is kept blackened 
daily with charcoal by the two or three old monks who live 
in the shrine. Upon inquiring the meaning of this symbol^ 
the monk told me it was graven there to remind the worship¬ 
pers to remove their sandals from off their feet, as the ground 
around the shrine is holy. If any should be careless or 
wicked enough to disobey, it was said that they would be 
bitten on the heels by some of the snakes that were said to 
infest the place. 

:^^ * * * * * 

On the roof near the steeple are two stones, facing east 
end west, said to be used as prayer-stones, the Yezid is pray. 
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in^ as the first ray of the rising sun appears, and as the last 
ray of the setting sun departs, and use these stones as indi¬ 
cators. This, again, is interesting, as (according to Dr. Tisdall) 
it is a curious fact that Mohammedan tradition avers that it 
is alone at these two times daily that the devil has power to 
intercept the prayers of the faithful, and they are, therefore, 
to be scrupulously avoided by all true Moslems/’' 

The huge serpent, mentioned by Dr. Hume-Griffith and 
other writers, and the other striking features of the Devil- 
worshippers’ temple, have been faithfully illustrated in a 
series of five photographs which, by the courtesy of Mr. 
Riley, were reproduced in the flludrated London N&ws for 
July 27, 1912, page 151. The first photo illustrates the outer 
courtyard of the Yezklis’ temple where those, who worship 
the Devil as the higliosb archangel of God, purify themselves 
boforo entering the inner courtyard containing the shrine of 
Sliaikh Adi. The second one depicts the sacred fountains 
of the temple; and the third one tho entrance to the chief 
temple with the serpent, kept black by charcoal, on the right- 
hand side thereof. The fourth and fifth photographs are full 
views of the temple itself which, according to Mr. Riley, was 
not the former dwelling-place of the British Museum\s im¬ 
pudent bird.” 

To crown all, Mr. A. M. Jacob, who was the original of 

Rr. Isaacs'^ in Marion Crawford’s celebrated novel of Indian 
life bearing that name, has shattered all romance which 
had gathered about this now famous peacock-idol, by stating 
that it was made, a few years ago, to his order and cost a few 
rupees, as will appear from tho following letter which he 
has written to tho Bombay Gazette and has been quoted in 
The tTournal (Calcutta) for Sunday, the 11th August, 1912 :— 

^ Behind the Veil in Persia and Turkish Arabia, By Mrs. M» Ei 
Huxnc-Grifiilh, London; George Bell Sons. 1909. pp, 290-2.. 
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I read an article in your esteemed paper of even date, a 
contribution from Sir George Birdvvood’s pen, and Mr. 
Athelstan Riley^s letter in the Times, Both gentlemen are 
absolutely correct in declaring Schwaiger’s Peacock not to 
be what it was represented, i.e., the Sacred Peacock, Malik- 
i-Tawus,’’ of the Yezidia, And while I am sorry to see that 
it took them so long to find the truth, I am pleased to see 
that they both agree with my statement (sent you on the 
26th July), informing you that Mr. Imri Schvvaiger’s bird 
was not the supposed Malik-i-Tawus ” the Sacred Bird of 
the Yezidis. l^hese two gentlemen have given their opinion 
which no one dare dispute, and without even their seeing or 
reading my statement. Sir George Birdwood, in his remark, 
has made a slight mistake in saying, Mr. Athelstan Riley is 
probably the only living European who saw it in its original 
condition/’ 1 beg to point out that the world is too large, for 
a man to be certain about what ho says. T have had the 
honour of seeing the original ‘‘Mulik-i-Tawus,'’ in its glory 
at ^^Tul-Kaif.” which is only a few miles from Mosul 
(Nineveh), in company with Mr. J. McCalluin, an English¬ 
man, an Engineer who brought the Turkish telegraph line 
from Constantinopole to Nineveh in 18G1. I can go on 
further by telling you about these people (Yezidis) and their 
religious rights, which very few men can tell you. Owing to 
rny knowledge of the Kurdish language, which is the only 
language they speak, I was at home with them. And owing 
to the good treatment they received from Sir Henry Layard, 
they came to worship his memory, and also any Englishman 
they came across. Hence Mr. McCallum had no difficulty 
in penetrating their Sacred Temple at Tul-Kaif.” 

The point now to be settled, as Sir Hercules Reed says 
in the Pall Mall Gazette, is the real provenance of the 
Schwaiger Peacock. Sir George Birdwood says Lahore,” 
Mr. Athelstan Riley says ^''Per.sia.” This gentleman is quite 
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correct. I can also vouch for this and say^ as I said in my 
letter of the 29th July. This Peacock of Mr. Imri Schwaiger 
was made in Isfahan (Persia) where they are made now up-to- 
date. therefore^ am in a position to answer the question: 
i.e., as an article of worship, the Peacock of Mr. Schwaiger 
has no provenance but as his factory, his provenance is 
Isfahan, and the maker is Haji Salih. And from this man I 
bought it for Rs. 75 (£5). Mr. Athelstan Riley is quite right 
iu saying: If anybody paid some thousands of pounds for 

it, he was grievously swindled*'; and I doubt whether a dealer 
would give £10 for it. Ho would not if ho were familiar 
with the bazars of the Bast. No one has paid ' thousands 
of pounds,’ not even £10. I paid £5 and Mr. Schwaiger 
Rs, 95 (£6-6-8).” 


A FEW NOTES ON THE ANCIENT AND 
MODERN FOLKLORE ABOUT THE 
PEACOCK. 

Bv Shams-ul-Ulma Jivanji Jamsuedji Modi, B.A. 

{Read on 30th October 1912.) 

Mr. Sarat Chandra Mitra’s paper, entitled ''The Peacock 
in Asiatic Cult and Superstition,” sent to this Society, 
to be read at one of its monthly meetings, has suggested 
to me the thought of presenting before the Society, a few 
notes on the subject of the Peacock, collected by me during 
my studies. 

Before proceeding to present my Notes, I would draw the 
attention of the members to an interesting chapter, entitled 

A Peacock’s Prologue” in a book entitled "The Peacock’s 
Pleasaunce” by an anonymous writer E, V. B. 
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Firstly, I would refer to the subject of what are called the 
^^eyes’^ on the tail of the peacock. The following fable of the 
ancient Greeks, among whom the peacock was a bird sacred 
to Juno, refers to the transfer of the ‘*eyes^^ to the feathers 
on the bird^s tail. 

In Callithyia was a priestess of the goddess Hera or Juno. 
Zeus or Jupiter, falling in love with her, changed her into 
the form of a white cow, in order to save her from the anger 
and jealousy of his wife Juno or Hera. According to some, 
Hera herself changed lo into a cow, out of jealousy for her. 
Hera got the cow in her possession and set Argus to watch 
over her. Argus was called Panoptes, i.e,, all-seeing, because 
he had a hundred eyes^ Argus tied this cow {lo) with an 
olive tree. Then Zeus sent her messenger Hermes ^ on an 
errand to kill Argus and to get Jo in her possession. Hermes 
killed Argus, or, according to some, lulled him to sleep and set 
Jo free. Juno (Hiera) then transferred the hundred eyes of 
Argus to the tail of the peacock which was her favourite 
bird. 

As to why the peacock was the favourite bird of Juno, we 
find the following reason :—Juno has been identified with, or 
has been known by the names of, various goddesses, e,g., Hera', 
Inachis, Inachia^ Asfcaroth, Astarte, Oinos or Venus, Luna, 


^ Argus is supposed to represent the star-studded Heaven. Cf. the 
thousandheyed (baevarc-chashma) Mithra, the yazata presiding over 
the Light of the Heaven. 

2 For a comparison between the Hermes of the Egyptians and the 
Greeks and the Haoma of the ancient Iranians, vide my, paper on 

The Legendary and Actual History of Freemasonry" in ** The 
K. R. Gama Masonic Jubilee Volume,,” pp. 172-74 

3 Hera was not originally a proper name, but a title, the same as 
Ada of the Babylonians, and signified the lady o-r queen. (A new 
system or an Analysis of Ancient Mythology by Jacob Bryant, 
(.1807) Vol.. III. p. 191). Heer, Herns, Heren, Haren, in many 
languages betokened something noble (Ibid n 1.) 
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Selene, Isis, Ino, lo, Cupres, Cupra^ lonali.^ As Isis, she was 
at times taken for the rainbow, '‘which God made a sign in the 
heavens, a token of his covenant with man,” Now, Hryant, in 
his ancient Mythology, says that, as the peacock, in the full 
expansion of his plumes, displays all the beautiful colours of 
the Isis (rainbow), it was, probably for that reason, made the 
bird of Juno’* ^ 

Among the Romans, this bird became a symbol of apotheosis 
or deification. The Romans then gave the symbolism, in 
another form, to the early Christians, among whom it was a 
symbol of Eternity and Immortality. It is due to this 
symbolism, that we see the peacock on the Christian tombs 
of the martyrs in the catacombs at Rome. 

According to Pliny,^ the peacock belongs to a class of birds 
which afford presages by their flight. Tlio peacock has 
precedence of the birds of this class as much for its singular 
beauty as its suporior instinct and the vanity it displays.” 
Pliny thus speaks of the display of its plumage and of the 

eyes’’ on tlie tail. 

‘‘When it hears itself praised, this bird spreads out its 
gorgeous colours, and especially if the sun happens to he 
shining at the time, because then they are seen in all their 
radiance. At tlie same time spreading out its tail in the 
form of a shell, it throws tho reflection upon the other feathers, 
which shine all ilie more brilliantly when a shadow is cast 
upon them ; then at another moment it will contract all the 
eyes depicted upon its feathers in a single mass manifesting 
great delight in having them admired by the spectator. The 
peacock loses its tai 1 every year at the fall of the leaf, and a 
new one shoots forth in its place at the flower season; between 

1 Ibid, p 193 ’ Ibid, pp. 194-95. 

3 Natural History of Pliny, Bk. X, Chap. 22, Bostock and Riley's 
translation, Vol. II., p. 496. 
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those periods the bird is abashed and moping and seeks 
retired spots/’ ‘ 

The peacock is connected with cures—some of them magical 
—of various diseases. According to Pliny'*^, its dung served 
as a rcmiedy for several diseases of the eye. The tongues of 
peacocks were used for epilepsy. 

Its feathers play a prominent part^ even now, in some 
magical cures. Mr. Thurston*^ thus refers to their use as 
magical remedies in Southern India. 

It is recorded by the Kev. J. Cain that when the Koyis 
of the GoJavcry district deteriniiio to appease the goddess of 
small-pox: or choleraj they erect a pandall (booth) outside their 
village under a nini tree (Melia A/iadirachta). They make the 
image of a woman with earth from a whitc-ant hill, tie a 
cloth or two round it^ hang a few peacock’s feathers round 
its nock. ...” 

Among the Nomad Basuis or Bawarupas a tuft of pea¬ 
cock’s feathers is carried by robbers and manufacturers of 
couiitcrfeit coins as a magical remedy to provent detection.^ 
In Northern [ndia, the fat of tho peacock, which moves 
gracelully and easily is supposed to cure stiff joints.^ In 
some of the customs in Southern India, which serve as relics 
of former human sacrifices, effigies of peacocks are often 
used.*’ 

Wilh some, its feathers bring evil and bad omens because 
its feathers arc supposed to serve demons. The author of 
the abovenamed book ^ describes the following two stories 
to illustrate this belief: 

1 Pliny, Bk.: X, Chap. XXII. 

2 Bk. XXIX, Chap. 38. Vol. V., p. 413. 

2 “ Omens and Superstitions of Southern India by Edgar 
Thurston pp. 35-36. 

4 Ibid, p. 41. 5 iiyia, 3g. 6 pp. 200-201. 

^ The Peacock's Pleasaunce, by E. V. B. 
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“ There is the oft-told storj of a country house and a lady, 
who one day while sitting in the drawing-room upstairs, 
laughing and talking with a party of friends, suddenly 
exclaimed,—starting up and hurrying to the witidfivv— "Oh, 
the Peacock!’ She opened the window and instantly dis¬ 
appeared. The startled guests, who had rushed after her, 
looking down beheld the lady lying dead upon the gravel 
beneath the window, whilst a beautiful peacock stood near her 
in bis Pride, with his round of outspread plumes^' (p. XI). 

According to this story, the iady saw an actual living 
peacock. In the following scory by the same author, we find 
that the evil is believed to be connected, even with the picture 
of a peacock. 

Another tale is told of a fine old mansion somewhere in 
Wales that had remained empty and teuantless for a number 
of years. A tenant at last was found, and a family arrived on 
a brilliant day in the middle of June. It is said they all went 
out into the garden, and round to the stable court-yard to 
meet the horses coming from town. They heard their tramp 
and the voices of the stablemen who were bringing them in, and 
one of the ladies went forward before the others to receive and 
welcome her own favourite riding horse, a beautiful grey, 
whom she saw just entering through the gate, led by the 
stud-groom. The horse advanced with a little neigh of 
recognition, but had no sooner stepped into the court-yard 
than he suddenly stopped short, reared up, and the next 
moment fell back dead at his mistress’ feet. 

A few days after the owner of the house received a letter 
from his new tenant, stating that an over-mantel above the 
fire-place in one of the principal rooms in the house had been 
the cause of the death of a valuable horse, and praying that 
it might be at once removed out of the house lest a worse 
thing should happen. This over-mantel had a certain value 
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of its own. It was a kind of drapery or hanging, made of 
peacock’s feathers, enwound with blue and green, and wrought 
curiously in gold thread and silken needle^vork, and sparkling 
with gems. It had been the gift of a dear friend, and had 
been sent from the Indies, long ago. The tenant’s demand 
caused surprise, but was immediately obeyed; and, with the 
order for the removal of his peacock-hanging, a letter was 
sent by the landlord to his Head Gardener, and old retainer of 
many years’ service on the estate. So, at dead of night, the 
aged, white-haired gardener, bearing a lantern and a spade, 
and carrying also the Evil-Eyed fabric over his arm, made his 
way towards the secluded, woody outskirts, of the Garden 
Wilderness. There he sought, under some thick trees, for a 
spot where the earth seemed newly disturbed, and where 
weeds and wild ivy still lay cut and scattered about. The old 
man dug deep until his lamp shone on some ghostly grey, 
smooth surface, down below. There, he dropped the folded 
drapery down, the earth was shovelled back into the grave 
(for such it was) of the ill-fated horse, while with ruthless 
foot, bright green feathers, and relucent gold and emerald 
gems were at once stamped and trod in firm. And thereafter 
those tenants slept in peace” (pp. XI-XIII). 

This story serves as an interesting illustration of how 
beliefs or customs, connected with living substances, are 
gradually transferred even to the shadows or pictures of the 
thing. In the first of the stories the idea of an evil luck was 
connected with a real living peacock; in the second, with a 
mere picture or shadow* 

The following story, as given by Mrs. Bishop in her book 
of travels shows how, in the case of a religious custom also, 
people move from reality to a mere picture, from actuality 
to a shadow. Mrs. Bishop was once showing the pictures 
of her travels from a book to a number of purdah ladies, who 
always went with veils in the company of males. In the 
8 
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course of her work of showing various illustrations to the 
ladies, she oame across a picture of some men and showed it 
to them* They immediately covered their faces, because, 
there was before them the picture of. some males, before 
whom it was prohibitory for women to go without veils. 

This is an illustration of a gradual movement in the matter 
of customs from the spirit of the customs to the letter of the 
customs, from reality to shadow. 

A book of Sir Henry Layard’s travels in the East gives 
another instance of this kind. While travelling, he suddenly 
oame across a number of women who were without their 
purdas or veils. To cover their faces from the sight of 
Sir Henry, they immediately lifted up their loose gowns, under 
which there was no other under-dress and covered their faces 
with them, disregarding the shame of standing naked before 
a foreigner for the purpose of preserving their custom of the 
purdah. This illustrates an attachment to the letter of a 
custom instead of to the spirit. 

According to the Persian poet Farirudin Attar, the author 
of the book entitled The language of Birds it was the pea¬ 
cock that introduced Satan into the Paradise under the form of 
the seven-headed serpent. In punishment for this, the bird 
itself was expelled from the paradise. Thus, in the East, a 
bad omen came to be connected with this bird. 

The East, and especially the great Indian Peninsula, is said 
to be the home of the peacock. Alexander llio Great is said to 
have taken it from India to the West. It is said, that he was 
so much pleased with its beauty that he prohibited its being 
killed. Alexander possibly familiarizsod the bird in the West 
to a greater extent. 

Ma(joudi, the great Arab traveller and historian, also refers 
to the beai.ty of the Indian peacock-j. He says that when 
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taken to foreign countries, they lost the beauty of their 
feathers.^ 

It appears from the Old Testament that the peacock was 
*aken to the Western countries of Asia long before Alexan¬ 
der’s time. King Solomon is said to have imported it into 
his country of Palestine from the East.2 

The peacock is an old heraldic typo of greatness and royalty 
on account of the beauty displayed by it when its plumes are 
opened. So^ its crest is often presented to kings. There 
are 'eyes ’ as it wore on its feathers. So a presentation of its 
feather to the king indicates a wish that the king may have 
many eyes upon his subjects. The peacock was the royal 
emblem of the kings of Burma, who traced their descent from 
the sun. 

The story of the following Qujrati song is the reverse of 
that of the lady, narrated above and shows, how a queen loved 
a peacock, and how she became a Suttee” for the loss of this 
bird. The story embodied in it shows that, with some, a 
peacock is an auspicious bird and is a sign of good omen and 
happiness 

^M6ll Mia 
shImi 

^ ?lia 

wai aii^l 

iil\ ^rt€{l»ll ^>1. 

1 Ma^oudi, traduit par Barbier lie Meynard, II, p. 438. Chap. 
XXXII. 

2 I Kings 22 “ Once in three years cahie the navy of Tharshish, 
bringing gold, and silver^ ivory, and apes and peacocks. VJde also 
II Chronicles, IX, 21. 
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^ 

■SlWSl ^ 

m\\ h%i ^ 

c-iW<^Jl Hi« ^ 

«IW^ MlV^ ^'t'li 

'Hl't'wl cft^ »M?l SMh ^ 

«i«Il MR* 'I't'ti 
MR*^^ ?lSR A 

aili 'll MRCll^ 'I'l'ii 

<t^Rl ^R^ 'HR^l. 

(Hivf 4W€l»Hl ! ’H^ 

9il^ ^iR'H'lani 1 ^*®R 'II^ ^ 

?1'CHI^ ^l«t Jl‘^ ^R^- 

cli=i >lR«llSll ^ 

ofl©^ >lR^ HlAl. 
aa22)X cli^l >lR^l Hl»^l 

ai=i 

^Hl«fl sw^ ^R »Hl^l «l. 

Stl'tt Vl^(l *HR«{lHi <SHlil ^ 

4%IcQ HRiftaHl S'HlAHi 

^^cftSl 0^l\ 'I't'ti 

^^cftwl 5lRdl»li ^ 

'IHHi ^R^. 

> 116^1 ^ 
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CtTll <^>11 (flKi 

^ ^ ^?14 H^l. 

6%Q iJlKl >tl<l aii(iHi 

M^l<l «l'll§ 

't'Hi 

^^cil *»l’Hll3 

«n6'i ^«l ?4'iiS ff»l 
<M^l(|^ 'W'li 

iJMi al6 ^l<?|l “isil h \ ^ 

^■>H4 -Haito-^ al4 Ml^ll'ft Vl^(l ^'ll 
^ >HlCt^ Ril^tlX *^<1 ?4»ti 

The purport of the story sung in this song is thus: 

A queen had gone to a well with her maids. When they 
filled up their water-pots, a peacock, close by, upset them. 
They filled them up again and the peacock upset and emptied 
them again. This served as a play to the queen and her maids, 
and the bird became a favourite bird with her. Somebody 
went to the king and said ^‘Lo} your queen plays with a 
peacock.” He, thereupon, sent for his bow and arrow and his 
sword, with a view to shoot and kill the bird. The queen 
on learning this asked him not to shoot her favourite peacock, 
but to go hunting and shoot the dear, &c. The king did not 
mind her word and went to the well and killed the bird. 
He then carried the bird to the palace and asked his queen 
to open the door of the palace. The queen opened it and was 
surprised to see her favourite bird killed by the king in spite 
of her request not to do so. The king asked her to dress the 
bird for being cooked. She did so, all the time pouring tears 
from her eyes upon the body of the bird. The king then 
aiked his queen to have with him her meals in which the 
peacock served as a dish. She refused to join him at dinner 
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and continued mourning the loss of her favourite bird and 
directed that a pile of sandlewood may be prepared in which 
she may burn herself out of grief for her bird. The king 
offered to do all possible things to dissuade her. He offered 
to build a new palace with all various decorations of peacocks 
in it, to soothe her grief^ but to no purpose. She burnt herself 
out of grief for her favourite bird. 

InRajputana, the toran hung on the door of a 

house, as a symbol of marriage consists of three wooden- 
bars fastened together in the form of an equilateral triangle 
and surmounted by the image of a peacock. The symbol is 
suspended at the portal of the brideAmong the Rajputs^, 
a peacock was a favourite emblem and* a peacock’s feather 
often adorned the turban of a Rajput warrior.^ 

It is believed by some that the pea-hen conceives, not by 
the usual process of cohabitation, but, b/ licking the tears 
shed by the peacock. 

A Gujarati book, speaking of the omens from this bird, 
says that, if it utters one word i. e. cries once, when a person 
starts to go to a foreign country, that is a good omen for the 
acquisition of wealth. If it does so twice, that prognosticates 
the acquisition of a wife i, e, marriage. If it does so thrice, 
that portends the acquisition of wealth.’ 

THE FESTIVAL OF THE CUCKOOS 

AND 

THE ORIGIN OF THE NAME AND PRACTICE OF SAIL 
By Rao Bahadur P. B. Joshi, F. R. G. S. 

(Read on 27th Noveunber 1912). 

Many birds are held sacred by the Hindus, such as the 
Peacock, the Chha or blue jay, the Bharad^waj or skylark, 

1 Tod’s Rajasthfin new abriged edition,^ p* 26. * Ibid.^ p. 35. 

» “ ^\^ 5lia rtl «l HiH, 
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the Sv7an, the Parrot and the Cuckoo. Bub of these birds, 
the Cuckoo is considered as most sacred and in its honour a 
s'fecial festival is held for a whole month. This special festi¬ 
val is always held in that year in which there falls an adhik 
or additional month of Ashadha that is when there are two 
months of Ashadha in the same year. 

This year there occur two months of Ashadha and there¬ 
fore, there is a Yoga or lucky combination (of stars, etc.,) suit¬ 
able for the celebration of the Festival of the Cuckoos. The 
last festival of the Cuckoos happened in the year 1893 A. D. 
Nearly twenty years have elapsed, and we can, therefore, see 
that this festival generally recurs after the lapse of about 
twenty years. The festival is called Kokila-vrata and it is one 
of the two most sacred events which occur after the lapse of 
many years, and which are therefore, considered by the 
Orthodox Hindus as rare opportunities for attaining special 
Piinxja or merit. The other festival is called Kapila-shashti 
and it occurs after the lapse of sixty years. 

Wo know that the Peacock owes its sacredness to the mar¬ 
vellous beauty of its plumage; the Parrot owes its sacredneas 
partly to its beauty and partly to its power of imitating human 
voice, and similarly the Cuckoo is held sacred because it 
possesses a sweet and charming voice. The Indian poets of 
the past and the composers of the holy literature of the 
Hindus called the Purans, were not however, satisfied with 
such plain and simple explanations. In the beautiful plumage 
of the peacock, in the human voice of the parrot, and in the 
sweet song of the cuckoo, they perceived somethiug divine, 
something superhuman. And as they possessed a fertile 
imagination and a powerful intellect, myths were invented 
giving reasons for the veneration paid to each of these sacred 
birds. Thus according to the Hindu Purans, the peacock 
is sacred because on one occasion Indra the Lord of gods 
assumed the shape of a peacock in order to save himself from 
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the curse of the sage Gautama. Another myth attributes 
the saoredness of the peacock to its being an incarnation of 
Nilkanth or the blue-necked Shiwa, and a third one attributes 
it to the fact that the peacock is a vdhan or favourite vehicle 
of the Goddess of Learning. The parrot is holy because it is 
said to be an incarnatiorv of the well-known sage and philo* 
sopher Shuka. And the following legend is narrated as to 
why this sage became a parrot. At the Rajasuya sacrifice 
performed by the Pindavas, millions of Brahmans were feasted 
sumptuously every day. The merit of this sacrifice and of the 
feast was so great that when the feasting of one crore of 
Brahmans was finished the celestial bell of Lord Indra was 
struck once^ and when the feasting of another crore of Brah¬ 
mans was over the celestial bell rang again once more. The 
sage Shuka on hearing of the great Rajasuya sacrifice and 
of the fact that Lord Krishna was himself engaged there in 
the work of removing the leaf-dishes from which the Brah¬ 
mans had partaken of their food, came down on earth with the 
object of witnessing the sacrifice and tasting the holy food 
that was sanctified by the touch of the hands of the god Shri 
Krishna. He attempted to go inside the pavilion where the 
sacrifice was being performed. But owing to the great crush 
of people there, he could not got entrance inside. So he 
waited outside and there he saw Shri Krishna throwing out 
the leaf-dishes of Brahmans. Shuka was now tempted to taste 
the holy food and so he assumed the form of a parrot and began 
to pick up food from the heap of leaf-dishes. Instantly 
hundreds of bells were heard being rung in heaven and the 
ringing continued for a long time. King Yudhishthira, there¬ 
fore, enquired of Krishna, the cause of this continuous ringing 
of celestial bells. And the Lord Krishna replied that a great 
Brahma^Vetta^ (one who possesses knowledge of the Brahma) 

1 According to the Hindu Shastras there were only four Brahma- 
vettassLud they were (1) Kapila, Yajnyawalkya, Vashishtha and 
SAukaj 
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was being feasted at his sacrificial feast. Yudhisthira asked 
Shri Krishna to show him the great sage, and thereupon Shri 
Krishna took him outside the pavilion and showed him the 
parrot that was picking up food. According to another 
account, the saga Shuka was born of the seed of Vyasa (the 
author of the Mahabharata) and the celestial damsel 
Ghritdchi who was once roaming over earth in the form of a 
female parrot. And it is said that this is the reason why the 
parrot is held sacred by the Hindus. Similarly the Skanda 
Parana gives us an interesting account as to why the 
cuckoo is held sacred and why a special festival is held in its 
honour. Let us, therefore^ see what this cuckoo folklore is. 

According to the Hindu Shastras, the Trinity consists of 
Brahma, Vishnu and Shiva. Brahma is also called Prajapati 
because he is the creator of the world. Prajapati had ten sons 
the most distinguished of whom were called Marichi and 
Daksha. Daksha was blessed with one hundred daughters^ 
but ho had no son. His eldest and most beautiful daughter 
named Sati was married to Shiwa, the god of destruction. 
Ashwini and other twenty-six of his daughters were married 
to the moon thus becoming the twenty-seven lunar mansions. 
Aditi, Dili and other eleven daughters, were given in wedlock 
to the great patriarch Kashyapa, and thus they became the 
mothers of gods, demons, animals, birds and others. Daksha 
had no sons and on this account he and his wife Shriyadevi 
grieved heavily. One morning the sage Kapila came to the 
house of Daksha and there he was received with all the honour 
due to a learned seer. While exchanging greetings and ques¬ 
tions about muttial health and well-being Daksha told Kapila 
that he was very unhappy. A man without a sou is said to 
have no home here and no salvation hereafter. He there¬ 
fore, requested Kapila to name the Yaga or sacrifice by the 
performance of which he would be able to get a son. Kapila 
advised him to perform the sacrifice called Puirakmmhtu 
9 
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Grand preparations were made by Daksha for tlie perform¬ 
ance of this sacrifice. All the learned Rishis^ all the gods 
including Indra, Brahma and Vishnu, and all bis daughters 
and sons-in-law were invited by Daksb.'^ to the sacrifice. Bui 
no invitation was sent to his daughter Sati and her husband 
Shiva. Tlie reason was tliat in tho opinion of Daksha, Shiwa 
was not entitled to take part in the Vedic rituals of the sacri¬ 
fice. Sati came to know of the grand festival that was being 
celebrated at her fath<^r’s house, through her maid. So she 
went to her husband and asked his permission to go to her 
father’s house to witness tho sacrifice. ^‘^Wo are not invited’^ 
said Shiwa, to the sacrifice. Your father detests me, and 
therefore I would advise you not to go there/^ To this Sati 
replied that being engaged in settling the details of tho sacri¬ 
fice her father might have forgotten to send thorn an invitation. 
She therefore begged of Shiwa to allow her to go to licr 
father^s Louse to witness tho sacrifice. To this Shiwa reluc¬ 
tantly cousented, but as a precaution, he advised her to take 
with her a sufficient escort, Sati took with her a strong escort, 
put on her best (ornaments and clothes, aud mounting the 
sacred Nandi (bull) of Shiwa went to her father's house. On 
approaching the house Sati got down from tlie Nandi and 
went inside the house, while her retinue waited at the entrance. 
She bowed to her father, mother and other relatives, enquired 
after their health and well-being and then turning to her father 
said. *^Dear father, how is it that you have forgotten to invite 
mo and ray husband to this grand sacrifice ? Do you know 
that Shiwa is called Mahesha or the greatest of all gods, and 
that without him no Ya(ja or sacrifice can be complete or effica¬ 
cious ? How is it that these gods, Indra and Vishnu, who know 
full well the prowess of ray husband have dared to come here 
witliout Shiwa? And does not Brahma who sits there, 
remember the miglit of Shiwa who once deprived him of one 
uf Lis five faces ? Aud how these Kishis who officiate at 
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this Yagdy have so soon forgotten the wonderful incident that 
liappcned at the Darn-wan forest? Onee^ wlieu iny linshaud 
was roaming over this Dara-wau in a I)iijfimhar or Nude 
condition for tlie collGctioii of holy alms, the llishis laughed 
at him and cursed him, saying may your Ihig drop down. 
And lo ! immediately Shiwa^s ling dropped down, and then 
there arose on earth so many Limjoa that the whole world 
became filled with them.'” Daksha was much incensed at 
this speech of his daughter^ and which ho considered as a 
piece of slicer impertinence. So turning to her he said, Sati, 
you need not talk such nonsense. You have come here uninvit¬ 
ed. If you want, stay liex*o and be quiet. If not you can go to 
your husband’s house. 1 toll you plainly tlie reason why I have 
not invited you and your husband. Ho does not follow the 
path of the Vedas, lie loves goblins and spirits and calls 
himself their chief. Uo is therefore impure and quite unfit to 
be present at this auspicious sacrifice.” Sati was a devoted 
wife. She loved her husband dearly and therefore she was 
greatly distressed at her husband being censured and abused 
by her own father. She said to herself It is sinful to talk 
evil about the great god Shiwa, and it is equally sinful to 
listen to others speaking evil of him, I am guilty of the latter 
sin and therefore T shall not go to show my face to my dear 
husband. I have not li.stened to his sound advice. I insisted 
•on coining hero and the result is that J have been disrespected 
by my own father. X shall therefore oflor my sinful body to 
the holy fire,” Saying so^ she repeated thrice the uanio of 
her hiisbaud, threw herself into the holy lire, and was seen 
no more. Her followers on coming to know of iliis sad 
occurrence rushed into the sacrificial hall and wanted to take 
their revenge against Daksha. But as Daksha was a Brali- 
man and as they had no instructions from Shiwa to kill 


^ The original text is as foUpv/s' 
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Daksha^ in grief they cut off their own throats and immolated 
themselvefl on the holy fire. 

Narada^ the celestial buJFoo n, carried the tale of Sati’s sad 
death to Shiwa while ho was sitting in meditation on the 
Kailas mountain. Shiwa’s grief for his wife knew no bounds. 
He was highly enraged at the conduct of Daksha and he 
wanted to punish him. In his anger Shiwa pulled off a 
portion of his matted hair, and dashed it against the summit 
of the mountain. And lo ! there appeared suddenly a male 
warrior named Virabhadra and a female warrior named 
Kali. They awaited the orders of Shiwa, and he commanded 
them to go to Daksha’s house and destroy his sacrifice. 
Now Virabhadra and Kali started with a large army to 
punish Daksha. Besides the great goddess Kali, Virabhadra’s 
army included eight Durgas and sixty-four Matrikas or 
Mothers. 

When Daksha came to know that Shiwa was sending 
a largo army under the Command of Virabhadra and Kali to 
destroy his sacrifice he humbly implored of the gods to come 
to his rescue. The gods therefore made their preparations 
to oppose the forces of Virabhadra. Indra the lord of 
gods mounted his elephant called Airawat, Chandra (the 
moon) sat on his doer, Yuma the god of death sat on a 
buffaloe, Kuber the god of wealth sat in his balloon named 
Pushpaka, Vanina the god of water rode a crocodile, Agni 
the god of fire sat on a ram, and the god Nirriti sat on a 
human corpse. And in this way they prepared themselves 
to meet in battle the forces of Virabhadra. Now when the 
army of Virabhadra came to Kanakhal Tirtha the place of 
Daksha’s sacrifice there were evil portents. The earth began 
to quake, the sky rained showers of blood and darkness 
prevailed everywhere. Many of the followers of the gods 
and Daksha ran away in different directions. Indra and 
other gods however held their owa against Virabhadra for 
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a while, but. eventually they were routed and forced to 
withdraw. In despair Daksha went to Vishnu the god of 
protection for help. Bowing before Vishnu he said, 
god Vishnu you are the best witness to iny karma (rites) 
and you are well-known as the protector of sacrifices. I 
therefore beseech you to protect me and my sacrifice/' “Oli 
Daksha ! replied Vishnu You have depended upon 
karma and neglected the great God. You are ignorant of 
what is real karma and akarma^ Karma or ritual alone is 
not able to save man. Karma must be accompanied with 
faith in God. No one is able to make karma fruitful except 
God. The harm^ of those alone who love God and keep faith 
in Him becomes effective. Those who keep faith in karma. 
alone and do not keep faith in God, go to hell and remain 
there for a number of years. And being entangled in the 
snares of karma, they are born again and agaiu^*. Hear¬ 
ing this Daksha observed, Oh Madhiisudan ! you do not 
seem to recognize the supreme authority of the Vedas. 
Without observing the Vedic rites how can one reach God ? 

The teachings of the Vedas,’' replied Vishnu, " are three-fold 
that is (1) those that relate to karmas (rituals), (2) those that 
relate to Nia-rittl or separation from the world, and (3) those 
that relate to the knowledge and love of God. The Vedas, 
Shastras, and all Sciences being material (jad) arc not in 
themselves able to save man. With the help of, and faith in 
God, they become effective or fruitful. And therefore every 
one desirous of salvation should keep faith in the great God 
and approach Him with all humility.” While Vishnu was 
speaking to Daksha in this way, the army of Virabhadra had 
approached the place of sacrifice. As has already been stated, 
Indra and other gods who opposed the forces of Virabhadra 
were defeated. Vishnu was therefore obliged to go forward 
to meet Virabhadra and his forces in battle. The conversation 
of Virabhadra with Vishnu is remarkable, Instead of speaking 
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in an insolent tone as he had done to Indra and other gods^ 
Virabbadra approached Vishnu with humility, saluted him 
and said that as Shiwa and Vishnu were equally worthy of 
respect, he was reluctant to fight with Vishnu. To this Vishnu 
replied that just as Virabhadra was a bhakta or devotee of 
Shiwa, similarly Daksha was a bhakta of Vishnu, and there¬ 
fore there was nothing wrong in Virabhadra’s coming to 
fight for Shiwa. These words removed Virabhadra"s scruples 
and he made himself ready to fight with Vishnu. In the 
battle that ensued, Vishnu threw his weapon called 
Sutlarshana at Virabhadra, but the latter managed to swallow 
it. Vishnu now perceived that Virabhadra was enabled to 
swallow his invincible Siidarshana through the favour and 
might of Sati. Ho therefore considered that further resis¬ 
tance was useless, and taking out the Sudarshana from 
Virabhadra’s mouth he went to his own abode in heaven. 

After this Virabhadra entered the sacred apartments of tlio 
sacrificial hall and there disgraced the sacrificial deities named 
Swadlia and Svvaha, broke off the teeth of the deity Puslia, 
and desecrated the altar with urine and 03:crement. Next he 
searched for Dak.sha who hud concealed himself in tlie female 
apartments. He dragged him out and tried to cut off his 
head, lint as Uaksha was the UiLnliit or initiated host of 
the holy sacrifice, the head could not bo cut off. Vir<abliadra 
tliereforc twisted Daksha’s neck, and immediately the head 
became separated from the trunk. Virabhadra took up the 
head and cast it into the sacrificial fire. 

As we know, Daksha was one of the sons of the god 
Hrahma who was now afflicted with grief at his son’s death- 
Brahma therefore went to the heaven of Shiwa and there 
bogged of him to forgive his son’s offence and to restore him 
to life. Shiwa consented bo do so and for (his purpose ho went 
with Brahma to Kanakhal Tirfeha whore Daksha^s sacrifice 
was desecrated by Virabhadra. There Shiwa directed 
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Virabhadra to bring Daksha before him and he brought the 
headless body. As the head was burnt Virabhadra produced 
the head of one of the goats that were brought for the sacrifice. 
rJiiwa fixed the goat’s head on Daksha’s body^ and Daksha 
was immediately restored to life. Daksha praised Sliiwa 
for his kindness and mercy^ and promised not to forget 
him (the great God) in future. Shiwa was pleased with the 
panegyric and he gave a sound advice to Daksha on the 
relative value of Karma (ritual) and Jnyana (knowledge of 
God)^ to which we shall refer hereafter. According to the 
Shastras it is sinful to bring obstacles in the due performance of 
a sacrificew His wife Sati was guilty of this sin, and therefore 
Shiwa cursed her that she should become a cuckoo* And lo I 
instantly Sati became a cuckoo and stood before Shiwa. 
Seeing this Brahma implored Shiwa to bo merciful to his 
grand-daughter. Shiwa thereupon became merciful to Sati, 
and addressing the cuckoo, ho said. Beloved Sati, after 
the lapse of one thousand years of the gods you shall be 
released from the curse and then you shall be able to join me 
again. And i give you a special boon. All men and women 
shall henceforward worship you as the Cuckoo Goddess, and in 
the year in which there falls an additional month of Ash^dh, 
a special festival shall be held in your honour and that it shall 
last from the 15th of the bright half of Ashadha to the loth 
of the bright half of Shrdvana, Those women who shall 
observe this wrata, (penance and festival), shall not become 
widows. But those who neglect to observe this wrata shall 
lose their husbands and also all the punya merit that thej^ 
may liave attained* Such is the history of the origin of the 
festival of the cuckoos which commenced this year on the 
29th of July and ended on the 27th of August. 

The actual ritual of this festival of the cuckoos may briefly 
be described as follows :—A small image of the bird cuckoo 
ie made of pure gold with its feet of silver and eyes of ruby 
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or pearls. This golden cuckoo is mounted on a mango tree 
made of silver. In the case of those who cannot afford to 
make a golden cuckoo, a cuckoo of the flour of the Sessarnum 
seeds is made for the purpose of worship. The worshipper 
gets up early in the morning, goes to a river, sea-shore or 
tank, and there takes his bath in the holy water repeating the 
names of the Ganges^ Saraswati and other holy rivers and 
of the holy places or Tirthas. After this he pours out three 
urghyas or libations of water to the Sun-god and throe more 
libations to the Cuckoo Goddess. Next he changes his clothes, 
and puts on his forehead sandal paste, if the worshipper is a 
male. But if the w'orshipper bo a female, (and it should be 
remembered that the majority of the worshippers are females) 
she marks her forehead with red powder called hiinkiu The 
worshipper then goes to the nearest Hindu temple and there 
worships the temple deity with flowers, burns incense, etc., 
lights a lamp of ghi before the deity and returns home. It 
is considered specially meritorious to provide lamps in 
Dharmashalas, rest houses and other charitable buildings, 
and also on places and roads where there are brambles, 
thorns, ditches, holes and other obstacles to the travellers. 
On returning home the goldon image of the Cuckoo Goddess 
is worshipped. The worshipper takes water in the cavity 
of her right hand and makes a samkalfa or vow to observe 
the ceremony in honour of the Cuckoo Goddess for one 
month. She says Krom this day I vow to observe the 
wrata of tho Cuckoo Goddess who is an incarnation of the 
goddess Gauri (Sati). I shall eat only once in the evening 
before the sun sots, I shall sleep on the ground, and shall be 
mercifnl to all living creatures. May the Cuckoo Goddess 
be pleased with me.” So saying she pours water on the 
ground. She then worships the image with flowers, sandal 
paste, turmeric, rod powder and rice, burns incense, lights 
a lamp of clarified batter and offers Sessarnum and sweet 
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eatables to the image and bows before it. In the evening 
she takes her meal. But before the worshipper takes her 
meals it is necessary for her to bow to a living cuckoo and to 
hear its voice or song. She must observe a fast on the day 
on which no voice is heard by her of a living cuckoo. Every 
day the same process of worship is repeated and at the end 
of a month, a special ceremony called the Vdyafana Vidhi is 
performed. On this occasion a grand festival is held and 
many Brahmans and the relatives of the worshipper are 
feasted and presented with gifts of money and clothes. 

Let ns now see what lesson does this festival of the cuckoos 
which is connected with the narrative of the destruction of the 
sacrifice of Daksha, teach us. In the first place it teaches 
us that we should be merciful to all living creatures, for this 
is the vow which the worshipper is required to take. It also 
teaches us that the mere performance of grand ycu/as or 
sacrifices, or the observance of Vedic rituals is not in itself 
able to save men without faith in God, And we gather an 
interesting historical information from this narrative, viz,, 
that at one time there was a severe struggle in India between 
the followers of the karma-marga or the school of rituals, and 
the followers of the Jnyana-marga or the school of knowledge 
and faith. In the struggle the followers of the Jnyayia^marga 
appear to have triumphed over their rivals, or at any rate a 
compromise was effected between the two rival factions. We 
have a clear evidence of this in the speeches and advice of 
Vishnu and Shiwa to Daksha. A substance of the speech of 
Vishnu is already given. I shall give here some quotations 
from the speech of Shiwa :— I 
ST IN ST TtN* !T ^1 WTOI II srr WfT: srI^^TT 

sTTf! TI?«ir5|rrsTW w?^T ^r»m|TT: II—Shiwa said, "Oh 

Daksha j You wish to cross this worldly ocean by the mere 
force of karma. But I tell you, you will not be able to 
approach me even by means of the Vedas, sacrifices, gifts and 
10 
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penances. «/Aiyana alone is able to bring men nnto me. Be 
therefore a lover of true knowledge. 

It appears that Shiwa not being a Vedic deity was at one 
time excluded from the sacrifices of the Brahmans. This may 
have been resented by the followers of the ling or phallus^ 
worship, and, they, therefore, sent an expedition against the 
followers of the Vedic rites. The struggle continued for a 
time, but at last, a truce or mutual compromise was effected. 
And so subsequently Shiwa was not only admitted into 
the fold of the chief Brahmanic deities, but the worship of 
Shiwa and of his ling became, in course of time, the most 
important and essential item in the daily rituals of the 
Brahmanic classes. The narrative of the destruction of 
Daksha’s sacrifice is valuable to us in another respect, viz.j 
that it gives us a clue to the origin of the name and practice 
ot'Sati. What is the origin of Sad? This is a question 
which has puzzled many scholars. Some try to ascribe it to 
the fire ordeal which Sita Sati the wife of Rama is supposed 
to have undergone after her return from the house of Ravanu; 
while others attribute it to the Sati of Sulochana the wife of 
Indrajit, who burnt herself on the funeral pyre of her 
husband; and .some others consider that the custom if not the 
name was borrowed by tho Aryans from the original inhabi¬ 
tants of India. 1 am inclined to believe that the true origin 
of the name and practice of Sati is to be found in the self- 
immolation of Sati the wife of Shiwa in the sacrificial fire of 
Duksha. At any rate Sati the daughter of Daksha and the 
grand daughter of Brahma the Hindu god of creation, appears 
to have been the first Aryan lady who immolated herseif in 
the holy lire for the purpose of vindicating the honour and 


^ KokiUi-Muhatmya in Skanda Piiran, Chapter VIII, 42-43. 
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reputation of her husband.^ Kanakhala Tirtlia where DaksLa 
performed his great sacrifice and where Sati jumped in the 
holy fire is still considered as a place of great religious 
sanctity. It is situated at a distance of about one mile and a 
half from the celebrated Haridwar, and it contains an old 
temple dedicated to Daksha Prajapati, the father of Sati. 
This shows that the narrative of Daksha's sacrifice with 
which is connected with the Festival of the Cuckoos was 
founded on the basis of a historical event of remote anti¬ 
quity. And the suicides of the followers of Sati have a 
parallel in the recent suicides of the Japanese General Nogi 
and his devoted wife, on the occasion of the funeral of their 
Sovereign, the Emperor of Japan. 

^ In the Rig-Veda (10th Mandtal) there is la passage which, refers 
to a woman who wished! to get herself burnt on the funeral pyre of her 
husband. The intention does not appear to have been carried out 
owing to her friends entreaties and the act of self-immolation by a 
woman on her husband’s funeral pyre does not seem to have been 
known as Safi. 



BIRTH CrSTOMS AXI) CEHEMONIKS 
OF THE PARSEES. 

By SllAMS-UL-lILMA JlVANJl J^MSHEDJl 

Modi^ B.A. 

(Read on 21th November 1912.^ 

At the instance of Rev. Dr. Hastings^ the learned Editor 

^ , . of the Dictionary of Religion and Ethics, 

Introduction. t i i i i . 

I had the pleasure oi* studying, as a 

whole, the subject of all Parsee ceremonies, rites and customs, 
and of preparing an exhaustive essay on the subject. But, 
as the nature of Dr. Hastings’ stupendous work required only 
some portions, here and there, as stray articles—and those 
even often compressed—under different alphabetical heads, I 
propose placing before the Society, the humble result of my 
study, in the forms of papers. This is the first paper of its 
kind. 

I have tried to give a description of the different ceremonies, 
rites and customs, giving, where possible and available, re¬ 
ferences to the religious or semi-religious Zoroastrian books. 
At times, I have attempted to explain the signification and 
symbolism without attempting any justification. 

All the Parsee ceremonies, rites and 
^^^ubjec^t customs may l)e divided under the following 
heads:— 

1.—Socio-Religious ceremonies and customs. 

II.—Purificatory „ 

III. —Initiation „ ,, 

IV, —Consecration „ ,, 

V.—Liturgical „ 
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1 . 

SOCIO-RELIGIOUS CEREMONIES AND CUSTOMS. 

The ceremonies and customs, that fall under this head, may 
be subdivided, according to the three principal events ot‘ a 
man’s life,—birth, marriage and death—under the following 
heads:— 

A.—llirth Ceremonies and Customs. 

13.—Marriage Ceremonies and Customs. 

C.—Funeral Ceremonies and Customs. 

(A) Birth Crnmionlcs and Citstoms, 

The birth of a child is a very auspicious event in a Parsee 
House. It was so also in ancient Persia. 

aJiuspWoufevSl^*’ According to the Veiididad', Ahura 
Mazda says:—1 prefer a person with 
children (pulh'drie) to one without children {aputhrfU^^y Even 
the very ground, where lives a man with his children, is alle¬ 
gorically described as feeling happyCultivation and a good 
supply of food to people are recommended, because they 
make mankind healthy and able to produce a healthy progeny.’ 
To be the father of good children was a blessing from the 
Yazatas, like Tisbtrya,'*^ Mithra,^ Haoma,® and Atar,^ and 
from the Fravashis.^ To be childless, was a curse from the 
Yazatas*^. Domestic animals, when ill-fed and ill-treated, 
cursed their master, that they may be childless.Childless¬ 
ness was something like a punishment from heaven/^ Kingly 
splendour^^ was associated with those who were blessed with 
children,^’ 

^ IV, 47.. 2 Vendidad, III 2« 3 Vendidad III, 33, 

4 Yasht VIII, Tir 15. ^ Yasht X Meher, 65. 

6 Ya9na IX, Horn Yasht, 4, 7,10,13, 22. 

‘ Yapna LXII, Atash Ny^ish, 10, Vendidad XVIII, 27. 

8 Yasnt X, Meher. 3; Yasht XIII. 134. 

9 Horn Yasht, Yayna HA XI, 3. Cf. The blessings and the curse 
of Cambyses (Herodotus HI. 65). C/. also those of Darius (Behis- 
tun Inscriptions IV. 10, 11) . 

Ya^na XI, 1-2. Ya^na XI, 3 ; Yasht X,- Meher, 38, 108, 110. 

^ Kavacm khareno. ^3 Yasht XIX, Zamy^d, 75. 
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A Zoroastrian woman often prayed for a good^ healthy 
child.^ A Zoroastrian man and woman prayed before their 
sacred fire for a good virtuous child.^ A woman without a 
child was as sorry as a fertile piece of land that is not 
cultivated.^ She prayed for a husband who could make her 
a mother of children^. 

Among the Achemenides, a wife who gave birth to many 
children was a favourite with her husband, who did not 
like to displease her in any way/''* Children being the choicest 
gift of God, their lives were, as it were, pledged by parents for 
the solemn performance of an act.^ We read in Serodotus:'^ 

Next to prowess in arms, it is regarded as the greatest 
proof of manly excellence to bo the father of many sous. 
Every year, the king sends rich gifts to the man, who can 
show the largest number, for they hold that number is 
strength.” Strabo also says a similar tiling.^ We learn from 
the writings of the Christian Martyrs of Persia, that the 
ancient Persians, did not like, for the above reasons, the 
prohibition against marriage among the Christians in the 
case of holy young Christian girls. 


In the Avesta itself, we find no references to any ceremony 
or rite during the state of pregnancy. 
The only allusion we find is this:— 
Women on finding themselves niciordo prayed before Ardvi- 
<^ura for an easy delivery, and then for a copious supply 
of milk at their breast for their children.^^' The allusion to 


these prayers suggests, that there must be some formal cere¬ 
monies accompanying those prayers, but we do not know what 
they were. 


1 Yagna IX. 22. 2 Aush Ny&ish. Ya(?na LXII 5. 

3 Vend. Ill, 24. ^ Yasbt V (Ab&n), 87. s Herodotus IX, 111. 

^ Herodotus IX, 10. 7 136 . s Bk. XV, 11. 

^ Yasht V (Iban), 87. io Ardvivura Nifiyisb, 3. 
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Coming to later Pahlavi and Persian books^ we find, that 
the Shayast 15 Shayast directs, that when it is known that 
a lady of the family has become pregnant^ a fire may be 
maintained most carefully in the house.* The Saddar also 
gives this direction.^ We have the remnant of this injunc¬ 
tion in the present custom of some of the modern Parsecs, 
who, on the occasion of the completion of the fifth and 
seventh months of pregnancy^ light a lamp of clarified butter 
in their houses. The reason, assigned for this in the Pahlavi 
and Persian books, is, that the fire, so kindled in the house, 
keeps out daevas, evil influences from the house. A fire 
or a lamp is even now taken to be symbolical of the continua¬ 
tion of a line of offspring. For example, it is not rare to 
hear, even now, words like these Tamdro cherdg roshan rahc^^ 
i.r., ‘'May your lamp be always burning.’^ This benediction 
is meant to say : May your son live long and may your line 
of descent continue.’^ 

According to the Avesta, in the state of pregnancy, a 
woman is to be looked after very carefully. It is wrong for 
the husband to have sexual intercourse with her in her ad¬ 
vanced state of pregnancy, which, according to the Bevayets, 
commences with the fifth month.^ She is to abstain from 
coming into contact with any dead or decomposing matter, 
even with a thing like OQe’a tooth-pick which may contain 
germs of one's disease,*' 


1 Chap. X, 4; XII, 11. S. B. E. Voh V, pp. 310, 343. 

2 S. B. E. Vol. XXIV, p. 277, Chap. XVI, ar. 

2 Four months ten days. Vide Anquetil Du Perron, Zend Avesta,, 
Vol. II, p. 563. 

* Shayast la Sh^lyast„ chap. X, 20; XII, 13, (S. B. E..V 0 I. V, pp. 
323, 344); Sftddar, XVII, 2 (S. B. E. Vol. XXIV, p. 278).i 
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During pregnancy^ the modern Parseea have no religious 

mt. j ceremonies or rites. Dn the coraple- 

The fifth and the . - , , , 

seventh months of tion of the fifth mouth of pregnancy, 

celebrated and known as 
Punch mdsiun^ *, i.e., the day of the fifth 
month. Similarly, a day is observed on the completion of the 
seventh month, and is known as Agharni. These days are 
observed as auspicious days of rejoicement only in the case of 
the first pregnancy. They are observed not in accordance 
with any religious injunction or with religious ceremonies 
or rites. The expectancy of a child being a joyful event as 
said above, these days,—especially some day after the com¬ 
pletion of the seventh month—^are observed as joyous occasions, 
when the lady wlio is cncxinte is presented with suits of clothes 
by her parents, relatives and friends, and especially by the 
family of her husband. The husband, is in turn, presented 
with a suit of clothes by the wife’s family. Sweets are sent 
out as presents by the husband’s family to the bride’s house 
and to near relations and friends. In these sweets^ one 
prepared in the form of a cocoanut,* has a prominent place. 
A oocoanut typifies a man’s head “ and so it is a symbol of 
fecundity. Some of the customs observed .on these occasions 
are more Indian in their origin and signification than 
originally Persian or Zoroastrian. 


1 Among the Rajputs of India, the acceptance of a cocoanut is a 
symbol of the acceptance of a proposal for marriage ( Vide Tod’s 
Rajasthan.,) 

2 The following story connects the cocoanut with a man’s head* 
An astrologer once said to a king that whatever w'as sowm or planted 
on such and such a coming auspicious day, would grow well,. The king 
said: “Suppose somebody sows a man's head on a stony ground. 
Will that also grow up into a luxuriant tree ? ” Yes ” said the 
astrolo^jer., The king, thereupon, cUt off the head of the astrologer 
and sowed it in a stony ground. The cocoanut palm grew out of it 
(Journal of the Ceylon Asiatic Society, January 1891), 
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la the case of the first delivery, it generally takes place in 
the house of the wife^s parents. A 

and’Scon^siSS ® generally on 

the down floor, is prepared and set apart 
for the purpose. As the Vendidad ^ says, the place for deli¬ 
very lunst be very clean, dry and least frequented by others. 
It appears, that in former times, such places were specially 
provided in Parsec houses on the down-floors. Parsee houses 
in those times had generally spacious down-floors that were 
used for all purposes. The upper floors were low, and were 
rather like lofts. So, the down-floors provided proper places 
for delivery, as enjoined in the Vendidad. But, as, with 
changed circumstances, Parsee houses of to-day are not what 
they wore before, and as, at present, in storied houses the 
down-floors in big towns are generally the worst part of the 
houses, places of delivery at the down-floor are nowadays 
properly condomned as unhealthy. In tlie case of a house or a 
place, where no delivery has taken place before, the religious- 
minded persons genenally take care that a religious ceremony 
may bo performed there before the delivery. In other 
words, they get it consecrated. A priest or two say and 
perform the Afringan prayer and ceremony over the place. 
At times, even the Ba] prayer is recited. 

On the birth of a child, a lamp is lighted and kept burning, 
for at least three days, in the room 

the bSof fchua?" confined. The Saddar, 

speaks of three days. It says : When 
the child becomes separate from the mother it is necessary to 
burn a lamp for three nights and days, if they burn a fire it 
would be better—so that the demons and fiends mtty not bo 
able to do any damage and harm ; because when a child ia 
born, it is exceedingly delicate for those three days/^ ® 


1 Chap. V, 46. 
11 


2 Chap. XVI, 2i S. B. E. VqU XXIV, p. 277. 
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Some people keep the lamp burning for ten days and some for 
forty days, which are generally observed as the period of 
confinement. 

On delivery, the mother is enjoined to remain apart from 

^ ^ ^ others. She is not to come into contact 

Period of confine- . , « 

mont on delivery 40 with fire, water and other furniture of 
the house.^ In the case of those that 
give birth to still-born children it is enjoined in the Ven- 
didad"> that they must thus remain apart for 12 days. This 
period has been latterly extended^ as described in the later 
Pahlavi and Persian books to forty days in all cases of deli¬ 
very. Nowadays; a Parsee lady has generally forty days of 
confinement after delivery. 

The Saddar says : During forty days it is not proper 
that they should leave the child alone; and it is also not 
proper that the mother of the infant should put her foot over 
a threshold in the dwelling (i.e. leave the house) or cast her 
eyes upon a hill, for it is bad for her menstruation.’^^ 

Some families, following the Hindu custom, observe the 
fifth day after birth known as fachory {i,6,, the fifth day) 
and the tenth day known as Dasori (i.e., the tenth day) as 
gala days, but these days have no religious signification 
whatever. 

During these forty days, the lady is in a state of isolation. 

^ . ,. , She is not to come into contact with 

Perfect isolation, 

any body and with any part of the ordi¬ 
nary furniture of the house, especially wooden furniture and 
linen articles. Her food is to be served to her on her plate by 
others. Those who have to come into contact with her, have 
to bathe before they mix with others. Even the medical 

^ Vendidad, V. 45-49. e Vendidad, V, 55-56. 

* Chapi XVI. 4, Sw B. E. VpU XXIV. p, 227. 
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attendant had to do so^ but, now-a-days, this sanitary rule ia 
more honoured in the breach than in its observance. The 
original injunction seems to have been intended to observe 
'' purity in order to prevent the spread o£ the puerperal 
fever and such other diseases to which women in this state 
are subject.' 


Purification. 


At the end of forty days, which is the period of con- 
fin men t, the lady has to purify herself 
by a bath before ordinarily mixing with 
others. At first, she takes an ordinary bath and then goes 
through what is called * nan *, a contraction of the Sanskrit 
word ** snan ’’ which is a sacred bath. A priest, generally the 
family priest, administers that bath with consecrated water. 


All the bedding and clothes of the woman used during the 
forty days of her confinement after 
bedding and clothes. delivery are rejected from ordinary use. 

They are enjoined to be destroyed, lost 


they carry germs of disease among others. But now-a-days 
that injunction is not strictly followed. 


1 Vide The chapter on “ Maternity and its Perils '' in 
Mr. Havelock Ellis's The Nationalization of Health ” (1892) 
pp. 123-143. It says that in England and Wales wh^^re 4,500 women 
die every year in child-birth “ about 70 per cent, of this mortality is 
due to puerperal fever” and Jhat ‘‘almost the whole of this mortality 
might be avoided.'' It is the careless medical practitioners and 
midwives, that are responsible for this mortality, because they do 
not take sanitary care and carry germs from one woman in confine¬ 
ment to another. The Midwifery writers of old said to their dis¬ 
ciples “ Thine is a high and holy calling ; see that thou oKercise it 
with In the enjoined isolation of the Parsee women 

during their confinement, the original intention seems to be that 
of observing purity. Some of the later Pazand and Persian writers 
have not properly understood the original goodi object of the earlty 
writers, and so, have carried the rigour of isolation too far. But 
anyhoWj, the original injunction of isolation is intended for the 
purity referred to by old midwifery writers. 
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Formerly, a mother in child-birth first drank a few drops 


The first drink 
after birth. 


of the sacred Haoma-juice, which was 
squeezed and consecrated ir a fire temple. 


The new born child also was made to 


drink a few drops of this juice. Auqiietil Du Perron ^ refers 
to this religious custom as prevalent in his time. In the 
Horn Yasht^ Haoma is said to give fine healthy children 
to women, Haoma was emblematical of immortality. But 
now-a-days this custom is rareiy observed and in place of the 
Haoma-juice, a sweet drink made of molasses or sugar is 
given to the child as a first auspicious drink. 


Herodotus ^ refers to the custom of naming the child among 

the ancient Persians. We infer from 
Naming the child. i . i 4 . 4.1 4 . u 1 

what he says_, that the parents waited 

for some time after birth and then watching the physi(;a1 and 

mental characteristics of the cliild^ gave them such names as 

indicated their characteristics, lu tlie case of modern Parsees, 

many name the child after an irmnediatM deceased ancestor. 

A Parsee name is made up of three names. The first is his 

general name. The second is his father's name and the 

third is his surname or family name. Now, it is the first of 

these three that is the proper name of the child, and in the 

case of that naino^ many prefer to call a child by an immediate 

ancestor’s name. Suppose a person named Jivanji had his 

father named Jamshedji, and his mother named, Awabui. 

Then, on the birth of a child, if it is a male child and if his 

own father (Jamshedji) was doad, he would prefer to name it 

Jamshedji. If it were a female child, he would like to name 

it Awabai after his deceased mother. 


Some resort to a so-called astrologer and name the child as 
advised by him. This process of naming the child has 
one particular religious signification, and it is this: In all 


1 Zend Avesta II, p. 564. 


2 Ya^na IX, p. 22. • Bk. I^ 139. 
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religious ceremonies, during life or after deaths a person’s 
name is recited as he or she is named at the time of his or her 
birth. This name is called, Janam-ndm or birth-name. In his 
or her NaSjote or sacred shirt and thread ceremony, marriage 
ceremony, or any other ceremony enjoined by him or her 
during life time (Zindah-ravan), the birth-name is recited to¬ 
gether with the father's name. In all the ceremonies after 
death (Anosheh-ravan), the name is similarly recited. In the 
case of a female, her^ersonal name is recited together with 
that of her father as long as she is not betrothed. But 
after betrothal her name is recited together with that of her 
husband. As a lady’s name is recited with her husband’s in 
all ceremonies after betrothal, the ceremony of betrothal is 
known as Ndnizad shudan** in Persian or ndm fddvun in 
Gujarati, meaning to give a name.” 

The birth-day of a Parsee child—*and especially the first 

, birth-day—is an important day. No 

Birth-d?ay. 

religious rites or ceremonies are enjoined 
as necessary. But the parents generally like to celebrate it 
in, what one may call, a religious way. After a bath and a 
new suit of clothes, the child is generally sent with some 
sandal wood to an adjoining Fire-temple. There the ashes 
of the sacred fire is attached to its forehead. Some of those, 
who can afford, get a religious ceremony known as Fareshta^ 
performed. That is generally done on the first birth-day. 
This ceremony consists of the recital of prayers in honour of 
the different Yazatas or angels and indicate that God’s bless¬ 
ings are invoked upon the child and wished that it may be 
blessed with all the j^hysical characteristics and mental 
virtues over which God has directed these Yazatas to preside. 
According to Herodotus"'^ ^^of all the days in the year, the 


1 Pers. ; ange!. 
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one which the ancient Persians observed most was their 
birth-day/' 

From a strictly religious point of view, there is nothing 
special to be remarked in the case of the 
Childh od childhood of a Parsi child. It is held to 

be innocent and not liable or subject to the performance of 
any religious duties or rites. If God forbid—the child dies 
before the Naojote or the investiture of the sacred shirt and 
thread, its funeral ceremonies are on a^lower scale. In the 
case of an adult male or female, if he or she belongs to the 
layman class, the appellation of Behedin is added before his or 
her name in the recital of ceremonies. If the person belongs 
to the priestly class, the appellation is Ervad if he is a male 
and has pa^ssed through the initiating ceremony of priesthood 
(Nftvar). It is Oahta (Avesta Huvishta i,e., a disciple), if he 
has not passed through that ceremony. In the case of a female 
of the priestly class, the appellation is Oshti (feminine of 
Oshti\), but in the caso of a child, whether belonging to the 
priestly or layman class, it is ‘Khurd’ /.e., small or young, 
'fhis appellation signifies that the deceased person was too 
young and that it had no responsibility for duties or rites as a 
Zoroastrian. 

At or about the age of six, the child lias to learn by heart 
a few religious prayers—especially those falling under the 
head of, and attached to, the Nirang-i-Kusti ^ i.e., the recital 
for putting on the sacred thread. These must be learnt by 
heart for the coming occasion of its Naojote, when it is to be 
invested with sacred shirt and thread. After this investiture,, 
the child’s name ceases to be recited as Khurd in the prayers 
accompanying religious ceremonies but is recited as Behedin 
or Oshta as the case may be Le., as it belongs to the layman 
or the priestly class. 

^ Spiegel, tmnslated by Bleeck, VoL III, p. 4. “ Le Zend Avesta,” 
for JDarmestetor, Vol, II, p. (’85, 
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OK THE 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

PROCEEDINGS OP MEETINGS. 

Tub Ordinary mI?N’ I'HLY Meeting of the Society was held 
in the rooms of the R. R. R. A. Society^ Town Hall, on 
Wednesday, the 3lst July 1912 at 6 p. m. (S. T.) when Lt.- 
Col. K. R. Kirtikar, T. M. S. (Retd.), President, occupied tlie 
Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following papers were read;— 

1. ^^The Persian Origin of the Kurds and the Tajiks,^ 
by Sharas-ul-Ulma Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A, 

2, Some Bihari Mantrams or Incantations” by Mr. Sarat 
Chandra Mitra, M, A,, B. L. 

A vote of thanks to the authors of the papers concluded the 
proceedings. 


The Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Society was held 
in the rooms of the B. B. R. A. Society, Town Hall, on 
Vv^ednesday, the 28th August 1912 at 6 p.m, (S. T.) when Lt.- 
Col. K. R. Kirtikar, I.M.3. (Retd.) President, occupied the 
Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The Hon, Secretary then informed the meeting of tbe sad 
news of the death of Rao Bahadur E. S. Jayakar, who died on 
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25th July 1912 and submitted the following particulars about 
his connection with the Society:— 

liao Bahadur Jayakar joined the Society on 29th March 
1899. 

He was a raomber of the Council for the years 1900, 1901, 
1905 and 1906. 


He read the following papers before the Society:— 


Papers. 

Dates. 

1 

1. The Hindu God Ganoah ... 

27th June 190G. 

2. The Pathare Prabhus of Bombay ; 


Their Origin, Customs, and 


Manners ... 

27tli March 1907. 


Resolved — 

The Society has heard with sorrow the sad news of the 
death of Rao Bahadur K.S. Jayakar who has served the 
Society for seveial years as a member of its Council and as a 
contributor of several papers. The Society records its sense 
of grief at his death. 

The Hon. Secretary submitted some Notes and Drawings 
of a skull received from Lt. R.W.G, Hingston, I.M,S. of 21st 
Cavalry, Jhelum, through the Hon. Secretary, the Bombay 
Natural History Society. 

The Notes and Drawings were referred to the President, 
Lt.-Col. K. R. Kirtikar, for his observations. 

The following paper* was then read by the lion. Secre¬ 
tary.— 

" The Customs observed on St. Agnes’ Eve by the Chris¬ 
tians and the Customs observed on the Gauri Puja Day by the 
Hindusby Mr. S. S. Mehta, B.A. 

* The paper has been referred to the author for a little revision 
and modification. (Editor^. 
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A vote of thanks to the author of the paper coucluded the 
proceedings. 

The Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Society was held 
ill the rooms of the B. B. R. A. Society, Town Hall, on 
Wednesday, tho 25th September 1912 at 6 p.m. (S. T.) wheu 
Lt.-Coh K. R. Kirtikar, l.M.S. (Retd,) President, occupied 
the Chair. 

Tho minutes of the hist mooting were read and confirmed. 

The Secretary then placed before the meeting tho letter 
dated 14th September 1912 from Mr. Manmohan R.S. 
Jayakar, B.A., LL.B. thanking the Society for its resolution 
recording its sense of grief at the death of his father, the late 
Rao Bahadur R,S. Jayakar. 

Mr. A. Govindacharya Swamin, M.R.A.S., then read the 
following paper;’*'— 

*^Mazdaism and Vaishnaism: A Parallel.'^ 

A vote of thanks to the author of the paper concluded the 
proceedings. 

The Ordinary Monthly Meeting or the Society was held 
in the rooms of the B. B. R. A. Society, Town Hall, on 
Wednesday, the 30th October 1912 at 6 p.m. (S. T.) when 
Lt.-Col, K. R. KirtikarJ I.M.S. (Retd.), President, occupied 
the Chair. 

Tho Hon. Secretary placed before tho meeting a printed 
circular (received on 26th October 1912) from the President 
of the Rice Institute (Honstan, Texas, U. S. A.) inviting the 
President of the Anthropological Society to be present on 
10th, 11th and 12th October 1912 at the inaugural opening 
of the New University. 

* The paper hias been referred to the author for a little revision 
and modification, (Editor). 

12 
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The Hon. Secretary submitted a reply to the invitation 
thanking the President of the Kice Institute for his kind 
invitation and congratulating the Institute for its success. 
The President signed the reply. 

The following papers were then read :— 

1. Notes on two Human Skulls from Northern India^ 
with illustrations,’* by the President, Lt,-Col. K. R. Kirtikar, 
l.M,S. (Retd.) 

2. The Peacock in Asiatic Cult tod Superstition,” by 
Mr. Sariit Chandra Mitra, 

3. Few Notes on the Ancient and Modern Folklore 
about the Peacock,” bv Shatns-ul-XJlma Jivanii Jamshedii 
Modi, B.A. 

A vote of thanks to the authors of the papers concluded the 
proceedings. 

The Ordinary Monthly Mketing of thk Society was held 
in the rooms of the B. B, R. A. Society, Town Hall, on 
Wednesday, the 27th November 1912 at 6 r.M. (S.T.) when 
Lt.-Col. K. R. Kif tikar, I.M.iS. (Retd.), President, occupied 
the chair; 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Mr, G. K. Nariman was duly elected a member of the 
Society. 

The following papers were read :— 

1, The Festival of the Cuckoos and the Origin of the 
Name and Practice of SatP’ by Kao Bahadur P.B. Joshi, 
F.n.G.S. 

2. Birth Customs and Ceremonies of the Parsis” by 
Shams-uI-Ulma Jivaiiji Jamshedji Modi, B.A. 

A vote of thanks to the authors of the papers concluded the 
proceedings. 
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THE JOURNAL 

OP THE 

ANTHEOPOLOGICAL SOCIETY 

OF 

BOMBAY. 

THE CELEBRATION OF NINE NIGHTS 
AND THE BHAVAIS 

By S. S. Mehta, Esq., B. A. 

(Read on July 1913.) 

Among the Nagar Brahmans of Cutch, Kathiawad and 
Gujarat, the custom of celebrating the festivity of the Nine 
Nights or Navaratri has been preserved up to now, in a way that 
is likely to interest us with its cwcount at this day of our 'progress 
sive civilization. The festivity is hallowed with religious 
ceremonies ; and the agriculturist is pushed into the background 
by the well-established householder. It occurs during the month 
of Asivna and from the first to the end of the ninth night, the 
adoration is continuously made. Having passed through the 
ceremonials lastingior fifteen days and based on the scriptural 
belief that the deceased ancestors are re-bom immediately in 
the form of shrubs and plants, the average householder enters 
upon the performance of rites of Nine Nights, These festivities 
are feast days, more or less; and the whole dark half of Bhadra- 
pada is taken up by the doing of ‘^ahalaya Sraddhas/' corres¬ 
ponding, in some measure, to the “Dosalas” of the Parsi. 

On the first day of Asvin, moreover, earthen pots that are 
kept ready, are besmeared with a white pigment of chalky and 
Saffron spots are laid over them. These pots, as a rule, are 
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nine in number, and they represent the nine nights, dedicated 
to the worship of nine Female Deities. They have nine or 
eighteen holes; or holes that are generally multiples of 
the number Tiine, and the pots are covered up by cocoanuts 
stripped of the upper rough hairy coating, but supplied with 
a shaggy mass at the extremity to represent the hair of the 
Deities. Between the pots and the nine cocoanuts, are placed 
green leaves and certain special shrubs, marking eternal growth 
and increasing prosperity. 

A room, spacious enough, is chosen for the purpose, and 
in the wall facing towards the east, pictures of Female Deities 
of as many descriptions as they have been noted in the Puranas, 
are drawn with a red dye, ovc#a white surface; but on one wall 
or two walls at the most, they are drawn by the skilful lady 
of the house. In the north cast corner, extending from the 
northern to the eastern side, fresh black turf, un ploughed 
of course, is piled up, one cubit and a quarter in square 
measure, and five to seven inches deep. On this, grains of 
seeds of necessary eatables arc scattered, and the nine earthen 
pots are arranged in the form of a triangle—four, three and 
two; or in a circular order. This is optional, just as it is almost 
at the discretion of the housewife or house-matron to draw 
or paint pictures of female deities and male demons on the 
walls. Again, they are required to draw the picture of 
Ganesh first, and place him in a very conspicuous middle place. 

Next, all materials of worship being kept ready, the 
family preceptor performs the ceremony or makes the house¬ 
holder do it, as relating to the Invocation of the Nine Deities 
in the nine earthen pots. Formal invocation and Avahana 
which signifies dedication of the householder’s self to their 
daily worship for nine days long. The worship is more 
ccrcinonious at night time, and though it is required to be 
performed twice a day, still, the one that is done during day 
time does not hold so great an imi^ortanco as that perfornicd 
at night. It is a belief that has descended to us from a very 
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long time past that generally at the time of both the twilights, 
praises of the deities under reference must be duly sung and 
the worshipping ceremony must also be performed; since the 
raids and inroads and excursions, made by the Nine Deities, 
multiplying their forms generally into myriad-folds, but parti¬ 
cularly into 64 yoginis, are supposed to be made and finished 
during day time and then at peaceful rest, they can be supposed 
to enjoy their sportive mood during the hours of the nights 
which arc of course nine in number. 

Praises and prayers are both confined to the exploits done 
by the Deities when all male deities failed to achieve success 
in fighting their battles against harassing demons that luckily 
enough sought and secured some extraordinary boon from one 
of the three highest Godhoods in the Hindu Pantheon; but 
from Siva especially. These praises and forms of prayer are all, 
as a rule, directed towards the act of defining and describing 
the creation and the cremation of the world and then the de¬ 
struction as well as total annihilation of individual demons, as 
also demons as a class and a race. The householder who leads 
the worship, generally, observes fasts, and lives upon milk alone 
for 8 days together, and on the 9th day, he takes a variety of full 
dishes to his heart’s content. Or, he is allowed to take roots 
and fruits, or as a third alternative, to take one meal, according 
as there should be a sanction of family tradition for observing one 
or another of the mode^of fasting. 

In Ambaji, near Vadnagar and in Bahucharaji, it has been 
customary to perform these rites and rituals, as described 
above ; but the worshipping part is conducted by no other class 
of Brahmanas, as long as a Vadnagara Nagar Brahmana is 
available. Therein, male worshippers are supposed to forget 
their sex and actually to behave all along as females. Accord¬ 
ingly, the plays and sports and games that have come down 
to. us, have been allowed to contain many performances of 
female role. These are popularly known as Bhavais ; and our 
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late Bao Saheb Mahipatram Ruparam Nilkanth has collected 
and edited a book on the Bhavais of Gujarat. These Bhavais 
are multiform ; and the principal ones among them have been 
graphically described in tho Book. They resemble, as I have 
shown in a separate book edited under the auspices of the 
Gujarat Vernacular Society, the Masques of the Western people, 
placed almost during the middle ages, and of which Ben Johnson, 
Fletcher, and even Shakespeare have made some use, as precursors 
of their own art of dramatic composition, Hari Kirtana, orHara- 
das Bava, Parayana and Bhavai have such a deep significance in 
the ethnological and anthropological studies of our country 
that wo cannot safely ignore them nor dismiss them so lightly. 
Claiming, therefore, as they do a separate treatment, each may 
be commended to all students feeling anthropological interest for 
the purpose of pursuing it to some length. 

These Bhavais, then, are played out, and therein, too, 
Ganosh is the opening and presiding deity and other female 
deities are predominant over male deities. But it is foreign 
to our purpose to enter deep into the subject by putting forth dry 
details. Trained from their very births to turn dust into deities, 
tho Hindus of Gujarat were not in need of having a Carlyle 
among them to speak and preach to them that “ there is no 
anomaly or paradox in pronouncing that man is himself the 
creator of his own creator. The Hindus of Gujarat, ^. c., all 
classes, join in worshipping the nine deities at night, in open air 
assemblies in the different localities of a town or a village ; and 
there they establish the same form of earthern pots, etc.,—as 
noted above, to represent their Idols, capable of inspiring them 
with religious heroism, commercial spirit of exploits and agri¬ 
cultural skill for progressive acts. This it what the contents of 
the Bhavais expound. The word, however, has assumed in our 
days a rather degraded meaning among certain classes; but the 
spirit of the term has been duly preserved in tact, ‘by the 
devotees of the female deities in different parts of Gutch 
Kathiawad and Gujarat. 
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The Bhavais which are merely a subordinate function of 
Nava-Ratri, come to a close on the termination of the well- 
known Puja, as they style the ceremony in Bengal. In 
Bengal, they take up more days to consecrate the work of 
worship and they even close business of a temporary nature for 
a short time. In our parts, too, nearly five or six decades 
ago, much the same was the case; but now nothing of the 
kind is found among the vast majority of our people. In 
a cosmopolitan town like Bombay, Nava-Ratri is not even 
much heard of and least noised abroad. 

To resume and descend to the last part of the observance of 
this custom, it should be remarked that the 5th and the 8th 
days, are very important days ; for on those days, tho well- 
known demons “Madhu,'* “Kaitabh,*’ “ Dhninra Vilochana,’’ 
Shumbha,” Nishumbha” and such others were killed by tho 
female deities; and on the 8th Mahislnisura” of terrible 
prowess and almost invulnerable, was pounded to dust 
by the deities all combining into ono Highest Form of Maya, 
and, then all tho demonish horde was annihilated. Conse¬ 
quently, the ninth day is duly celebrated by the performance 
of what is called the appeasing '"Naivedya” ceremony. On 
tho night of the 8th day, a Big Grey Pumpkin is taken to 
represent the head of ^^Mahishasura,” and it is pierced with a 
dagger and placed before the carthern pots in the room by the 
individual householdef or in an open-air-place by the leaders of 
the congregation, daily meeting there. All sorts of eatables 
are collected and arranged in front of the deities; and 
fried gram as well as other objects representing different parts 
of the carnal self are kept ready, during the latter part of the 
same night. Soon as that night comes to a close, and the 
early morning of the 9th day dawns, the ceremony of 
appeasement has to be performed. Ail the members of the 
family are gathered together and they enjoy the feast 

But, in the meantime, on the floor itself, a square with bent 
sides of the f6ur open corners as I may put the figure to be' 
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i.e., a '^Sdthia'^ K is drawn, and saffron powder is spilt over 
it, and the pumpkin is placed over it with a big knife pierced 
into it. Fried gram, wheat cakes and flowers are put on all 
the comers of the holy square as well as in the middle by the 
side of the pumpkin ; and aU these except the pumpkin are 
scattered at random in all the directions over the roof. 

The last ceremony of requesting the deities to retire comes 
to be performed only on the ninth night. The 'SJuvara'*—or the 
small shrubs that have grown and overgrown the earthern pots 
are regarded as a suitable index to read the future ; and the 
growth leads the observer to make a tolerably correct forecast 
for the coming agricultural year. These tender shrubs are con¬ 
sidered to bo holy gifts from the deities and till the 10th or the 
Dassera day is over, they wear them in or on the turbans. 


A FEW TIBETAN CUSTOMS AND A FEW THOUGHTS 
SUGGESTED BY THEM. 

THE PRAYER-FLAGS. 

By Shams-ul-ulma Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, 

B.A., Ph,, D. 

( Head on 30th July 1913,) 

1 had the pleasure of paying in May-June this year, a five 
weeks’ visit to Darjeeling, that beautiful 
Introduction. qu^en of the Himalayan hill-stations, 

which interests us—people from the south—mostly from two 
points of view. 

Firstly, its beautiful scenery.^ I have seen the Himalayan 
snows from several places in the north—from the valleys 
of Cashmere, Kangra, and Kulu, and from hill stations like 
Simla, Murree and DharmsSla. I have walked over its snow 


1 As said by Mr. Bomwetsch, in his **Hand-book to Darjeeling,” the 
Himalayas, the Niagara Falls and the Pyramids of Eg^pt are considered 
to ba ** the three greatest wonders of the world.” 
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in a shady comer of the Banihal Pass in Cashmere and on a hill 
at Nalkanda near Simla. Thus, 1 have enjoyed the Himalyan 
scenery from various places. But, I think the scenery of 
Darjeeling has a charm of its own, the beautiful tea-gardens on 
the slopes of the adjoining hills adding to its beauty. The sight, 
on a clear morning, of Mount Everest, the highest peak of the 
Himalayas (20,000 ft.), from the Scrichal Peak (8100 ft.) and 
Tiger Hill (8,500 ft.), about 7 to 8 miles from Darjeeling, satisfies 
our curiosity of seeing from a distance the loftiest mountain in 
the world, but it is the great Kiuehinganga, that pleases us the 
most. Standing on the summit of the Tiger Hill, one clear and 
quiet morning, on the 27th of May 1013, with the Himalayan 
range before me, with Mount Everest in the furthest distance, 
and the grand Kiuehinganga presenting its brilliant and 
beautiful snowy front in the nearest distance, 1 was led to 
remember these lirst few lines of Milton’s Comus: — 

“Before the starry threshold of Jove’s court 
My mansion is, where those immortal shapes 
Of bright a<*rial spirits live insphered 
In regions mild of calm and serene air, 

Above the smoke and stir of this dim spot 
Whic h men call Earth.’’ 

Secondly, its iihutia people. The next thing that interests us, 
southerners, is the ]3eople of the different hill races of the 
Mongolian type' that are found there. We see at Darjeeling, 
the people of Sikkim, Nepaul and Bhutan. Darjeeling itself, 
at one time, formc'd a part of the country of Sikkim. Its dis¬ 
trict now meets the frontiers of Sikkim, Nepaul, and Bhutan— 
of Nei)aul on the west, of Sikkim on the north, and of Bhutan 
on the north-cast. Tibet is situated further to the north, 

“ Bhutias ” is the general term by* which the people of these 
different countries, who profess Buddhism as their religion, 
are known here. They come from Sikkim, Nepaul, Bhutan 
and even Tibet, 


2 
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The Darjeeling Gazetteer says :—“ The word Bhotia means 
The native names of proi)erly an inhabitant of Bhot or Tibet, 
Tibet. and is synonymous with Tibetan. The 

native name of Tibet is Bod, and the- Sanskrit form of this 
word was Bhot. The Sanskrit-speaking races of India have 
accordingly callcfl the inliabitaiits of this region Bhotias. The 
country of Bhutan was so called by the Bengalis in the belief 
that it was the end of Bhot (l^hotanta), and the natives of 
Bhutan, as well as Tibet, are indiscriminately called Bhotias. 
The English word Tibet, appears to be derived from the Mon¬ 
golian Thiibot, which is the Mongolian name fbr the northern 
portion of the Tibetan plateau.”’ 


The above-mentioned native names of the country of Tibet— 
the Tibetan Bod and the Sanskrit Bhot—seem to signify some 
connection with the giineial belief of the early Tibetans, the 
belief of their veiy early Bon religion> which believ('d in tlio 
existence of spirits or goblins. We know, the Sanskrit word for 
goblins is bhida {lit. those that existed in the past), the 
equivalent of which we see in the words “bliut kal/’ i, e,, the 
past times or past tense. 


In the Vendidad of the Parsees, we have the mention of a demon 

The word Boiti in " 'y. ^ to be the Sanskrit 

the Vendidad and in “ hfiiita,'’ i.e,y a spirit. The Pahalvi Bun- 
the Bundoliebh. delicsh •'s]:)eaks of this Buiti as But. It 

says :—“ The demon But is that which is \vorshi])])ed among the 
Hindus. His s])lendour is contained in the idols. For example, 
they worship the idol of a horse.” Some identify this word But 
with Buddha, the founder of Buddhism. But it seems to be a 
common reference, both to the belief of the Hindus of India, 
and of the early inhabitants of Tibet, who believed in the 
influence of spirits or goblins and who had idol-worship. 


’ Bengal District Gazetteers.—Darjeeling, By L. S. S. O’Malley 
(1907), p. 46. 

2 Vendidad XIX, 1, 2, 43 (Spiegel, 4, 6,139.) 

^ Bundehesh, Ch. XXVIII 34; vide my Bundehesli pp. 38, 39. 
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The sturdy, good looking, broad-featured Bhutias at once 

Religion in evidence attract our attention at Darjeeling. Their 
at Tibet religious customs, manners and belief also 

appeal to us at once, because we observe some of them, even in 
our daily walks, and in our frequent visits to the Observatory 
Hill, where they have a sanctuary or place of worship. As 
M. Bonvalot, the author of Across Tibet ’’ says: In no 
country is religion so much in evidence as in Tibet. Every man 
has a praying-wheel in his hand which he continually turns 
even on horse back. Piles of stones engraved with mystical 
sentences are met with ; Hags bearing the same mystical sentences 
flutter in the wind ; and in the very hills and rocks they are 
inscribed,” M. Bonvalot ^ thus sums up, as it were, the differ¬ 
ent forms in which the Buddhists of Central Asia keep up their 
religion’ in evidence : To tlie north we can see on the sides of 

the mountain an inscription in very large letters. These are 
the sacTcd sayings of the Buddhists, which believers can 
decipher miles off. Never in my life have I seen such big 
letters ; all the slopes of the Tien Shan would scarcely be 
sufiicient to print a whole book. The Buddhists like to 
manifest their devotion in the open air, and when we leave the 
va]l(\y to reach by a j)ass the defile of Kabchigue-gol, we meet 
ohos, or heaps of stones, upon most of which prayers have 
been engraved, at each culminating point of the undulating 
ground. These ohos arc generally placed on an eminence, 
at one of those spots^where beasts of burden are allowed to 
halt and get breath. Advantage is often taken of these halts 
to make a light collation ; after that, prayers are offered that 
the road may be a good one, w^hen starting on a journey, while 
thanks are returned because it has been good, if the journey 
is ending. By way of showing respect or gratitude to the 
divinity, stones are heaped up, and a pole is often placed in 
the ground, with a prayer written on a piece of canvas tied to 

^ Across Tibet,’^ being a translation of “ Do Paris au Tonkin 4 
travers le Tibet inconnu,” by Gabriel Bonvalot. Translated iby C. B. 
Pitman (1891), Vol. I., p. 31. 
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the end of it; those who follow after add more stones. Work¬ 
men specially employed, and travelling lamas, engrave prayers 
upon slabs and deposit them at the spot. Thus the obo is 
constituted, and the shepherds, the travellers, and the tribes on 
the march swell its proi)ortions every time they pass, the 
heaps of stones gradually acquiring such colossal proportions 
that they have the appearance of monuments. Many Buddhists 
deposit images of Buddha, and of Tseng Kaba, the great re¬ 
former ; and small jiyramids of earth represent chapels, as 
1 was informed. Others deposit carved fragments of horn, 
pieces torn off their garments, bits of horsehair (which they 
tie on to a stick), or anything which come handy to them ; 
and when they are making the presentation, they offer up 
prayer.” 

One sees religion in evidence in all thes' forms, on a small 
scale at Darjeeling and in the adjoining hill-towns. 


I propose placing before the Society, in the form of a few 


The object of the 
Paper. My interest in 
monasteries. 


papers, the result of my observations 
and of my study at this station. 1 had 
the pleasure of observing theii’ religious 


customs and manners at three of their monastci ics and at their 


houses. I had visited their villages of Bhuiia Basti, Tong Song, 
Aloo Bari (potato-garden), Ghoom, Sukia])iiri, and the village for¬ 
med on the frontier of Nepaiil. Their monasteries, known as 
gompas, interested me very much, and I remember with pleasure 
the several hours I spent for several days in visiting them, and 
in the company of their Lamas or priests. Their monasteries 
appealed to me, because I was interested in the subject of 
monasteries when I was at College, where 1 had comi)eted for a 
Prize Essay on the subject of “ The dissolution of the Monaste¬ 
ries in England in the reign of Henry VI11.” It was that interest 
that had led me to visit some monasteries in Italy. I remember 
specially my visit on 30th July 1889 of the Chartreuse 
or Monastery of St. Martino at Naples, which, at one time, 
belonged to the Carthusian monks, but is now held by the 
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Italian Government, and which contains a picture—valued, 
as 1 was told, at 150,000 francs—of the three Persian Magi 
going with all oriental pomp to see the child Christ. Again, 
what added to the interest of visiting these monasteries, was the 
fact, that it v/as bclievx'd by some, that, as Buddism had some 
infiueiice on the early Christianity, the Buddhist monasteries 
had some inllueiice on Christian monasteries. 

Darjeeling has three monasteries in its vicinity. One is near 
the Bhutia Basti, on the road leading to Lebong. The second 
is situated on a hill near Ghoom. It commands a beautiful 
view of the country round about. The third is at Ging, about 
two or three miles below Lebong. It is situated in a picturesque 
quiet ]dacc sn!Touu.ded by a number of fruit trees. The first 
monastery being nearer, i had paid it about six visits, and had 
spent a number of hours there, observing its religious services, 
and joining its reiieious processions. I had paid two visits to 
the Ghoom mouast<‘ry and one to that at Ging. 

In Darjeeling, one sees, at it were, only a tinge of the Tibetans 
and of their religion, manners and customs. So, 1 pray, that to 
my papers, only that much value may be attached, as to those 
based on one’s observations at, what may perhaps be called, the 
borders of the Tibc^taii country. The result of the observations 
has })eo!i sugph'mouterl by the knowledge gained from a study 
of the books of travellers and from a personal talk with some 
of them. Among thif) travellers, I name with gratitude, Rai 
Sarat Chandra Das Bahadur, C.I.E., the author of the ‘^Journey 
to Lhasa and Central Tibet ’ and of other interesting publica¬ 
tions on I'ibet, and Revd. Ekai Kawaguchi of Japan, the author 
of “ I’hree years in Tibet/’ I had the pleasure of having 
long interesting conversations at Darjeeling with these well 
known travellers. 

The first thing that draws one’s attention on entering Darjeel- 

Throe kinds of prayer- on visiting its monasteries and 

machines. the houses of its Bhutias, is, what can be 

generally classed as, the Prayer-machines of the Tibetans. 
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Under the subject of “ Prayer-machines,” I include their 

Prayer-flags 
Praycr-whccls, and 
Prayer-beads or Rosaries. • 

I will speak tu-day of their Prayer-flags. Mr. Walter Hepworth, 
in his article on Flags, in the Uncyclo- 
Prayor-fiags. poedia Britannia,^ says : “It is probable 

that almost as soon as men bc^gan to collect together for com¬ 
mon purposes, some kind of conspicuous object was used, as 
the symbol of the common sentiment, as the rallying point of 
the common force.” He adds that “ flags or Ihenr equivalents 
have often served, by reminding men of past resolves, past 
deeds, past heroes, to rally to enthusiasm, those seiitinKuits of 
cs'prit de corps, of family pride and honour, of ]>ersonal devotion, 
patriotism, or religion, upon which, .. .. success in 

warfare depends.” 

As said in the above piissage, we see, that religion, is one of the 

^ , many things, the sentinumts of which are 

Question as to who- ,70^ 

Uior flag was first used sought to be rallied to enthusiasm by 
for Keligicmorfor Wai. flags. In no religious communi¬ 

ty, is this seen to such a great extent as among the Bhutias or 
Tibetans. It is a question, whether the first ‘‘ common purpose,” 
for which man began to use the flag, was Religion, or War. 
From the ancient history of Persia, as referred to by I^^irdousi, 
it appears that the flag first came to bo used by men for the 
purpose of warfare some thousands of years ago. Kaveh Ahangar 
(Kaveh, the Blacksmith), when he raised a revolt against the 
tyrannous rule of Zohak, 23roparcd a flag for the first time in 
Persia. He took a wooden ])olc, and raised over it the piece of 
leather with which be covered his bodj^ while working at his 
workshop as a blacksmith. Therewith, he first raised the banner 
of revolt, and many Persians rallied round it. With that 
banner—the very first Iranian banner—he and his followers 
went to Faridun, and implored him to march against Iran, and 

1 Vol IX, 9th edition, p. 276. 
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to relieve the country from the oppressive yoke of Zohak. 
Faridun marched with that primitive banner to Iran, and freed 
the country from the foreign rule of Zohak. From that time 
forward, the Kavehani banner (i. e., the banner first prepared 
by Kaveh, the blacksmith) became the standard of Iran, and 
carried its army to many a victorious battle. It formed the 
National banner, and, though its material was changed more 
than once, under the national name of Darafsh-i-Kavehani (^. c. 
the Drapeau of Kaveh), it continued as a whole till the time of 
King Yazdazard, the last of the ISassanian kings, when, being 
embellished with rich and precious jewels by many kings, it was 
valued by crores of rupees. In the VendidAd, ^ which seems to 
have been written at some time before ]20() B. C., we find a 
reference to a drapeau flying over a royal city. The royal city 
of Bakhdhi (Balkh), where lived king Vishtasp, the royal 
patron of the religion of Zoroaster, is spoken of as the efity of 
“ the exalted drapeau ” (ertnlhvo drafsham). 

But, for the present, w^e will lay aside the question, as to 
which was the first to introduce the use of flags among man¬ 
kind—the Army or the Church—and simply say, that flags 
]daycd a prominent part in the places of worship of many 
nations. In our country, we sec them in the form of Dhajas 
on Hindu temples and Mahominedan mosciues. They take a 
prominent j)art in religious processions. 

The Bhutia or Tilictan flags, which play a prominent part in 
the religion of the Tibetans as a kind of prayer-machine, 
differ from the flags of other nations in this, that they are, 
to a great extent, what may be called, Prayer-flags. The 
flags of the Hindu tern])les or Mahommodan mosques carry some 
religious devices, l^ut they are not prayer-flags in the sense, in 
which the flags of the Tibetan gompds or monasteries, or some of 
the flags of the Tibetan houses are. First of ail, we must clearly 
understand what we mean by “ Prayer-flags.’" 


1 Vendklad, Chap. I, 7. 
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By Prayer-flags are meant flags, (a) which have prayers inscrib- 

Essentials for a Tib- and (h) which, by fluttering 

etan prayor-flag. Jiigh in the air, are believed to repeat, 

on behalf of the votaries who offer them, certain prayers. 

(a) As to the first essential of a prayer-flag, viz^ the inscription of 
prayers on it, the prayers may be short or long, according to the 
size of the flags. All the monasteries have wooden plates upon 
which the prayers are carved. They are generally imported from 
the big monasteries of Tibet. With an ap])Iicati()ii of a particular 
kind of ink or a kind of colour, they stain]) the flags with the 
prayers inscribed on the plates. 

The votaries earr^’ their own cloth to the gonipds or monaster¬ 
ies, and the Lamas or priests there, stamp the cloth with prayers. 
The most common prayer inscribed on it is the well-known 
Buddhist prayer‘' Om Mini Padme Hum, i. c., Hail! The Jewel 
in the Lotus Flower.^'’ This short prayer seems to hold 
the same position among the Tibfitans, as the Pater Noster 
among the (Christians, the Ahunavar among the Zoroastrians, 
the BVsmilldh among the Mahomedans. Jlie votaries cmitv 
the })rayer-stamped <*Joths homo and hoist thc'in on, or ralhei’ 
attach them to, long wooden poles. They take these ])ol(‘s to 
their monasteries or other smaller sanctuaries as offei iugs, and 
put them up in the compounds of the monasteries They also 
put them up in the front of their houses. It is said that they 
put them up, even when travelling, near their tents.- 

(b) As to the second essential of a prayer-flag, vlz.^ that it 
should flutter high in the air, the principal idea at the bottom 
of the custom of having a prayer-flag is, that, by fluttering in 
the air, it repeats, on behalf of the votaries, the prayers in¬ 
scribed on it. 8o, the higher the pole of a flag, the greater the 
chances of its catching even the gentlest of breezes, and the greater 
the flutter. As each fluttering movement is believed to repeat 
the prayer inscribed on the flag, the greater the flutter, the greater 
the meritoriousness to the offerer. 

' Vide Dr. Waddell’s Buddhism of Tibet or Lamaism” pp. 148-49, 
for a full explanation of this mystic formula. 

* Across Tibet*' by Bonvalot, Vo! II. p, 12. 
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In the case of other religious communities, their places of 
worship have generally one flag, or, at times, two or three. But, 
in the case of the Bhutias or Tibetans, their gompds or mon¬ 
asteries, their shrines and other places of worship have a number 
of them. On entering into the compounds of their monasteries, 
you see, at times, about 30 or 40 posted there. On grand occa¬ 
sions, public and private or domestic, they present a flag as an 
offering to the monastery, and plant it in its compound, believing, 
that its fluttering there would repeat a number of prayers on 
their behalf in that place of worship. Again, in the case of some 
other nations, their religious flags are generally confined to their 
religious places or to their religious processions, but in the case 
of the Bhutias or Tibetans, they are put up even at their houses. 
There is hardly a Bhutia house, which has not one or more flags 
fluttering high in the air before it. In fact, you can distinguish 
a Bhutia village from a distance by the number of flags you see 
flying there from big polos. Occasions of joy and of grief 
are the times when they hoist those flags. On occasions of joy 
they erect them for “ good luck.” ^ 

When a person dies in a house^ a flag in his honour is hoisted* 

Prayer-flags and bclicvcd to repeat prayers on his 

behalf or for his good. If there is more 
than one death during the year, more than one flag is hoisted. 
They generally see, that the flag flutters there during, at least, 
the first year of the death. If the cloth of the flag is torn by 
the force of the winS they renew it. 

Besides these flags on long poles seen at the monasteries 

Variegated colours of near the houses of the Bhutias, one 

prayer-flags. ^ees small flags or bannerets in various 

places, principally at eome public or private shrines or altars, 
on streams or rivers, and in the hands of wandering priests or 
priestesses* At the smaller shrines and at the altars in the 
houses, these flags also take the form of a long string of cloth 


3 


1 Col. WaddelPs ** Lhasa and its Mysteries *’ p, 145, 
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cut in a variety of forms. One secs such a shrine or altar on 
the Observatory Hill at Darjeeling. It is a sight worth seeing 
and even worth admiring, for those who take an interest in the 
subject, to sec Bliutia women coming up to the sanctuary on 
this hill in the early morning, and to observe the devotion with 
which they present their offerings, and hang rows of bannerets 
there. I exhibit a few strings of these bannerets. 

These mountain tribes live in the midst of the variegated colours 
of Nature. The wild flowers, shrubs and i)lants of the hill- 
forests give them, as it were, a taste for a variety of colours. 
The rising and the setting sun gives various beautiful hues and 
tints to their mountains and to the perpetual snows opposite. 
They live and grow as it were in a feast of colours. So, they have 
a wonderful fondness for colours. I have noticed this in many a 
hill tribe of the Himalayas. I have seen this in their mountain 
fairs—at the mountain-fair of 8ipi at Simla on 14th May lUOG, 
and at the mountain-fair of KSiddhbai i on the way to Dada from 
Dharamsala in the Kangra Valley on 23rd May 1899. The women 
muster at these fairs in large numbers. It is a i^leasiu'o to see 
them in their dresses of variegated colours. Even their shoos 
display a variety of colours. At Darjeeling, they generally 
buy only the soles of their boots in the Bazaars, and make up 
the upper part at home from thick warm cloths of variegated 
colours according to their tastes. This taste of colours they 
carry to their gods, to their temples, shrines and altars. 

It is said that all art had its early home in the Church. Tlic 

Crude art displayed Church has been the original home of 
in them. ■ Drama, Music, Painting, Sculpture and 

such other arts. One sees that, in however a rude beginning, 
on the Observatory Hill at Darjeeling. On many a pleasant 
morning, I was there, saying my silent prayers to Nature 
and to Nature’s God, and hearing the prayers of the hale 
and hearty simple folk of the hill. The women came there, 
holding in one hand a home-made portfolio containing various 
things for offerings, and in the other a kettle or jug containing 
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their favourite drink of Marwa, their god’s drink. Among the 
various things of offering, one was .a piece of cloth. They 
carried with them scissors with which they cut the cloth artisti- 
oally—and their art was, of course, of the roughest kind—accord¬ 
ing to their taste. They then consecrated it by waving it 
several times over the fire burning before the altar, and hung 
it over the shrine or altar. The cloth took the form of a string 
of pendants or toran. Some of the pieces of the cloth were 
stamj)ed with prayers. One sees, as it were, a forest of such 
strings of pendants on the Observatory Hill, not only over the 
central shrine or altar, but also over some of the adjoining trees, 
under the shadow of which stood some smaller shrines. 

Next to the shrines, one sees such strings of pendants also 

Flags on streams and «« *^6 altars in the houses. Again, ban- 
Triyors. nerets in the form of strings of pendants 

are seen over streams and streamlets. The Tibetans believe 
in a class of spirits or goblins, hovering everywhere and 
especially on the banks of streams or rivers. So, in their 
honour, they put up small flags across these streams. These 
take the form, not of poled-flags, but of a hanging string of 
pendants, such as those we find hung on gay ceremonial occa¬ 
sions in our country. The larger a stream, and the broader 
its ravine or bed, the greater is the seat of the spirit. So, the 
string, or, if [ were to speak in our Indian word, the toraii 
of small flags is, at tidies, 100 to 150 foot long, according to the 
breadth of the ravine through which the stream flows. It is 
fastened to trees on both the bahks of the raviiie. At times, the 
stream may be hundreds of feet below their houses or roads, and 
at times at the distance of a mile or so. In that case, instead of 
going down to the stream, they put up the string bannerets near 
their villages on some place which they think to be over the 
head of the stream. I saw a very long string of this kind at 
the village of Tong Song, which stands above a big stream, whdse 
roaring voice, after a heavy downfall of rain, was heard for days 
together on a part of the Mall. . 
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Rai Sarat Chandra Das Bahadur, while speaking of the 
flag-poles about 20 to 25 ft. high with inscribed banners, 
which he saw at Lhasa, thus speaks of the “ fluttered fringes 
about a foot and a half broad ” soon at various places in 
Tibet: ** These ‘ fringes ’ are cotton strips on which are printed 
charms (mantras). Usually the figure of a horse^ occupies the 
middle of the strip. They are called lung4a or wind-horse, 
..... The ‘ inscribed bannem ’ belong to the same class of 
objects, and have also prayers or passages from the scriptures 
printed on them.' ’ - 

Col. Waddell thus speaks of these prayer-flags: These 
prayer-flags are luck-compelling talismans. They are called 
Dragon-horses,’ and bear in their centre the figure of a horse 
with the mystic * Jewel ’ on its back, and surrounding it 
are spells which combine Indian Buddhist mysticism with 
Chinese myth, and are intended to invoke the aid of the 
most favourite divinities of the Lamas upon the person who 
offers the flag and whose name or year of birth is generally 
inscribed thereon. The divinities invoked are (1) He who 
conveys wisdom (Manjusri ); (2) He who saves from hell and 
fears {Amlokita incarnate in the Dalai Lama) ; (3) Ho who 
saves from accident and wounds (Vajrapani) ; (4) He who 
cleanses the soul from sin (Vajrasativa); and (5) He who confers 
long life (Amitai/us),'' 

1 Vide the reference to the worship of the horse in the Pahlavi Bun- 
dehesh (Chap, xxviii 34) in connection with the worship of But. Vide 
above. 

2 Journey to Lhasa and Central Tibet by Sarat Chandra Das, C.I.E., 
^902) p. 149 n. 

2 ‘‘ Lhasa and its Mysteries by Dr. L. A, Waddell (1905) pp, 86*86. 
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Col. Waddell reproduces in his book the inscription on a 
flag and gives its translation as follows ^ :— 

‘‘ Hail! Wagishwari mum 2 ! 

TIGER. ’ Hail! to the Jewel in the Lotus ! Hung 2 1 LION. 

Hail! to the holder of the Dorje (or ^ 

thunderbolt)! Hung 2 ! 

Hail! to the Diamond Souled one 2 ! 

Hail! Amarafmihdsiwantiye Swahdli ! 

(The above is in Sanskrit; now follows in Tibetan): 

Here! Lot the above otiiire collection (of deities whose 
spells have been given) prosper .... (here is inserted the year 
of birth of the individual), and also prosper— 

The Body (i.e., to save from sickness), 

The Speech {i c. to give victories in disputes), 

And the Mind (i.e, to obtain all desires); 

PHCENIX. Of this year holder (above specified) DRAGON 
and may Buddha’s doctrine prosper! ” 

One sees these prayer-flags, at Darjeeling, in, as it were, their 
different forms of evolution, or rather of degeneration. We see 
them in their full foMis in the compounds of the monasteries. 
These forms are, more or less, preserved near the houses of the 
Bhutias. On coming down the hill, we find near the houses 
of poor Bhutias the flag-poles with very sparce cloth. Then, 
some of them seem to bo even without the prayer forms. 


^ “ Lhasa and its Mystorios by Dr. L. A. Waddoll (1905), p. 87. The 
words in the 4 corners represent tho position of the figures of those ani¬ 
mals in the flag. 

* These are the spells of the first four divinities named in Col. Wad« 
doll’s above description of the prayer-flag. 

5 Dorje is a religious instrument in the monastery. It symbolises ecclesi. 
astical authority. It is this word which has giveJi Darjeeling, its name. 
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Lastly, we find mere poles without any Hag or cloth attached 
to them. 


In the high ritual of the Tibetan CHiurch, there is a particular 

, . process of flag-salutiug in which their 

Flag-saluting. 

difforciit gods seem to have dilTereiit 
flags. Dr. Sven Hediii gives an interesting description of the 
ceremony.^ in his description of the New Year Festival of the 
Court of the Tashi Lama he says 


Now the religious ceremonies begin. The Tashi Lnma takc‘s 
off his mitre and hands it to an acolyte. All the secular lords 
on the open platforms also take off ilitu’r mushrooni-shapod 
hats. Two dancers Avith gruesome masks, iji (jolourc-d silkc'ii 
dresses with wide open sleeves, com'‘. forth from the lower 
gallery, the curtain being drawn aside, and revolve' in a 
slow dance over the ([uadrangle. Then the (hand Lama is 
saluted by the eleven principal standards in Tashi-Iuipjo ; (wory 
idol has its standard, and every standard therefore i e[)resenls a 
god of the copious Laniaistie mythology, but only tlic standards 
of the cloven chief deities arc brought out. The flag is sipiare, 
but strips or ribands of a different colour project at right angles 
from the three free edges; there arc white flags with blue stii])s, 
blue flags Avith red ribands, red Avith blue, yellow Avith r('d strips, 
etc. The flag is affixed in the usual way to a long painted 
stall, round which it is wrapped when a Lima brings it out. 
Ho marches solemnly up, halts before the box of the Tashi 
Jjcima., holds out the staff horizontally Avith the assistance of a 
second lama, and unrolls the flag, and then the embk'in of ilui 
god is raised with a forked stick to salute the Grand [.^ama. 
It is then loAVored again, the flag is rolled up, and the stalf is 
carried sloped on the shoulder of "the bearer out through a gate 
beneath our balcony. The same ceremony is observed Avith all 
the standards, and as each is unfolded a subdued murmur of 
devotion rises from the assembly.’’ 


1 Trans-Himalaya, Vol. 1., p. 315. 
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Waddoll, in his very interesting article on praycrdhigs 
ill his learned book on the Jhiddhisin 

origin of l-rayor.flags, 

India, as the source or origin of the Tibetan Prayer-hags or Bur- 
innse Prayer-])osts. He says ; ‘‘ Both arc erected by Buddhists 
for the ])ur[)ose of gaining merit and displaying aloft pious wishes 
or extracts from the law ; and the surmounting gecsci form an 
(essential leal lire of the abacus of several A; oka pillars. The 
change from jiillar to post could be easily explained, as great 
monoliths were only possible to such a mighty T^lniperor as 
.\;()ka; but every one could co^^y in wood the pious ])ractico 
of that great and model Buddhist who had sent his missionaries 

to eonvert them.They (prayer-1 lags) are callcHl by 

till' f)a-cha, evidently a corruption of the Indian Dhvaja,- 

th(‘ name given by the earlier Indian Buddliists to the votive 

pillars ohered by them as railings to Stujias. The 

concluding sentence of the legend inscribed on the Hag is 
usually ‘ Let Buddha’s doctrine prosi^cr^’^ which is practically 
the gist of the A joka inscriptions.” 

W(i referred above to the fact of the religion being much in 

UdigK.n in ovidouoc. evi<lcnco everywhere in Tibet, the prayer- 
A roiisDii fin- it. jiiigs being one of tho ways of keeping 

it ill evidence. 

We read the following on the subject in tho narrative of 
Bogle's Mission. • 

“They erect written standards upon the to]>s of them (moun¬ 
tains), they cover the sides of them with prayers formed of 

^ The BuddliisTri of Tibet or Lamaism, by L. A. Waddell (1895) 
pp. 408-18. 

- Cf. the Indian word >T’5Tr dhajd for a flag. 

^ Cf. a Zorastnan’s daily prayer. “ Dud Din Beh Mazdaya^nan agahi 
ravai goufaragani bad haltC keshvar jainm ” i.e., " May the justice, know¬ 
ledge, promulgation, and glory of the good Mazdayayni religion spread 
over (all) the seven continents of land/^ 
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pebbles, in characters so large 'that those that run may 
read.’ ^ 

One can easily understand, why religion is more in evidence 
in Tibet than elsewhere, and why there are a number of prayer- 
flags, prayer-wheels, and big-lettered prayers on rocks, near 
springs and rivers in Tibet, and why they believe in the exist¬ 
ence of spirits in streams and rivers, when he understands the 
difficulty, at times, of crossing these imbridgod streams and 
rivers, a difficulty which causes the loss of many lives. Dr. Sven 
Hedin’s description of the terror which struck him at the end 
of his Tibetan Journey, while crossing the Sutlej, gives us an 
idea of the difficulty of the road and also of the fact why religion 
is so much in evidence in Tibet. While observing the mode in 
which ho was made to cross the Sutlej, suspended “between 
sky and water from a cable across its bed, he says ; 

“ I have explored this river and discovered its ultimate 
source. Surely the discovery demands a victim! I never 
entertained such great respect for this grand majestic river as 
at this moment, and suddenly I realised the meaning of the 
chhorten pyramids and cairns of the Tibetans on banks and 
bridges, those cries for help against the uncc^ntrollable powers of 
nature, and those prayers in stone to inexorable gods. My eyes 
fall on the gigantic white cauldron boiling in the abyss 
below ’’2 

The way, in which Dr. Sven Hedin was made to cross, or 
rather was pulled over to cross, the river by means of a cable, 
was so terror-striking that the two missionaries, who had come 
to the opposite bank to receive him, congratulated him “ on 
having performed the short aerial journey without mishap ” 
and told him that “ an Englishman had turned back on seeing 

1 Narratives of the Mission of George Bogle to Tibet and of the Journey 
of Thomas Manning to Lhasa by C. R, Markham (1876) p, 70. 

2 Trans-Himalaya, Vol. III., pp. 306-96. 
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the cable.” No wonder then, that the uncultured simple Tibetans 
resort frequently to prayers in this land of risks and dangers. 
I personally realize the terror which should strike one on a 
similar occasion, as I had the opportunity of seeing, though 
not of crossing, a rope-bridge over the Jhelum in Cashmere, 
while going from Murree to Srinagar in May 1895. This bridge 
was not of the same type, but was one, over which passengers 
are carried blindfolded on shoulders by the villagers used to 
the mode. One thought, suggested to us by the consideration 
of all the above modes in which religion is kept in evidence in 
Tibet, is, that even civilized countries try to a certain extent, 
to keep it in evidence. The inscriptions in large characters of 
scriptural passages on the walls of churches and on the walls of 
schools in scriptural classes, and the religious paintings in places 
of worship are, to a more or less extent, another form of keeping 
religion in evidence. 


THE BIHAM BELIEF IN: THE EFFICACY 
OF ^‘JACKAL’S HORNS’^ AS A 
TALISMAN. 

By Sabat Chandra Mitea Esq., M.A., B.L. 

(Read on 2Sth August 1913.) 

The snake-charmer is a well-known figure in Indian towns 
and villages. He not only obtains his livelihood by exhibiting 
Bnakes to the public at large, but also ekes out his subsistence by 
selling charms and talismans. On the 16th March 1913, a snake- 

4 
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charmer came to my place here and, after exhibiting his reptilian 
pets, offered for sale a lot of charms among which were ’dWr 
or “jackal’s horns,” snake-stones and the like. He said that these 
“ jackal’s horns ” were very potent talismans and that if a per¬ 
son should have one of these with him, and that if he would 
attend any darbar with it, his object in attending it would be 
achieved, very probably meaning thereby that whosoever would 
happen to have in his possession a “ jackal’s horn,” he would 
attain his heart’s desires. I purchased from the aforementioned 
snake-charmer one (==Sengi) or “ jackal’s horn ” 

which I have much pleasure in exhibiting to this meeting of the 
Anthropological Society of Bombay and presenting to the 
Society’s Museum. 

It is a fact well-known to the zoologists that the jackals 
belong to the Canidas or Dog family and, like the rest of its conge¬ 
ners, do not possess any horns. Therefore the question 
arises:— 

“ What, then, is the origin of these horns ? ” 

The reply to this question is as plain as the way to the parish 
church. These “jackal’s horns” are spurious and appear to have 
been manufactured for the purpose of sale to the superstitious. 
On an examination of the specimen 1 am now exhibiting to this 
meeting, it would appear that a piece of bone or tooth or horn has 
been embedded in a globular mass of reddish brown fur. 

It is curious to note that a similar belief in the efficacy of so- 
called “jackal’s horns ” as a talisman is widely spread in Southern 
India. The Tamils and the Sinhalese look upon the horn as a 
powerful talisman and believe that its possessor can command the 
attainment of every desire. Mr. Edgar Thurston, an [acknow¬ 
ledged authority on the omens and superstitions of Southern 
India, says:— 

“ One of the occupations of the Kuruvikkarans ( bird-catchers 
and beggars ) is the manufacture and sale of spurious jackal horns, 
known as narikompu. To catch the jackals they make an enclo- 
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sure of a net, inside which a man seats himself armed with a big 
stick. He then proceeds to execute a perfect imitation of the 
jackal’s cry, on hearing which the jackals come running to see what 
is the matter, and are beaten down. Sometimes the entire jackal’s 
head is sold, skin and all. The process of manufacture of the 
horn is as follows. After the brain hats been removed, the skin is 
stripped off, a limited area of the skull, and the bone at the place 
of junction of the sagittal and lambdoid above the occipital for¬ 
amen is filed away, so that only a point, like a bony outgrowth, 
is left. The skin is then brought back, and pressed over the little 
horn which pierces it. The horn is also said to be made out of the 
molar tooth of a dog or jackal, introduced through a small hole in 
apieceof jackal’s skin, round which a little blood or turmeric 
paste is smeared to make it look more natural. In most cases 
only the horn, with a small piece of skull and skin, is sold. Some¬ 
times, instead of the skin from the part where the horn is made, a 
piece of skin is taken f nom the snout, where the long black hairs 
are. The horn then appears surrounded by long black bushy 
hairs. The Kuruvikkclrans explain that, when they see a jackal 
with such long hairs on the top of his head, they know that it 
possesses a horn. A horn-vendor, whom I interviewed, assured 
me that the possessor of a horn is a small jackal, which comes 
out of its hiding-place on full-moon nights to drink the dew. 
According to another version, the horn is only possessed by the 
leader of a pack of jackals. A nomad Dommara, whom I saw at 
Coimbatore, carried^ bag containing a miscellaneous assortment 
of rubbish used in his capacity as medicine-man and snake-char¬ 
mer, which included a collection of spurious jackal horns. To 
prove the genuineness thereof, he showed me not only the horn, 
but also the feet with nails complete, as evidence that the horns 
were not made from the nails. Being charged with manufactur¬ 
ing the horns, he swore, by placing his hand on the head of a 
child who accompanied him, that he was not deceiving me. The 
largest of the horns in his bag, he gravely assured me, was from 
a jackal which he dug out of its hole on the last new-moon 
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night. The Sinhalese and Tamils regard the horn as a talisman, 
and behevo that its fortunate possessor can command the reali¬ 
sation of every wish. Those who have jewels to conceal rest in 
perfect security if, along with them, they can deposit a nari- 
kompu.^ The ayah ( nurse) of a friend who possessed such a 
talisman, remarked: “ Master going into any law-court, sure to 
win the case.” Two horns, which I possessed, were stolen from 
my study table, to bring luck to some Tamil member of my es¬ 
tablishment.” 

The nasal bone of a jackal or fox is similarlys used as a talisman, 
as would appear from the following testimony of the aforemen¬ 
tioned author from whom I have quoted above. “ The nasal 
bone of a jackal or fox, enclosed in a receptacle, is believed to ward 
off many evils. The nose of a hyaena is also held in great esti¬ 
mation as a charm. When a hyaena is killed, the end of the nose 
is cut off and dried, and is supposed to be a sovereign charm in 
cases of difficult labour, indigestion, and boils, if applied to the 
nostril of the patient. 

In this connection it would not, I trust, be out of place to men¬ 
tion that medicine-men all over India use parts of the dried 
skulls of dogs and the furs of various animals as charms or talis¬ 
mans for the cure of various ills that the human flesh is heir to. 
At a meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal held on the 1st 
March 1911, Mr. F. H. Burkill exhibited a collection of drugs— 

“ a Lepcha’s medicino-bag ”—and remarked as follows :— 

“ In the bazar of Naxalbari, Darjeeling Terai, I found recently 
a wandering Lepcha selling scraps for the cure of a variety of 
complaints. The sale of his medicines, he confessed, neither 
occupies his whole time nor satisfies his needs, for he acts as a 
coolie, when it suits him. He had for sale many scraps of fur 

1 Tennent, ‘^Ceylon/* 1860, i. 145. 

2 Omens and Superstitions of Southern India, By Edgar Thurston. 
London; T. Fisher Unwin. 1912. pp, 189-191, 

’ Op, cit., p. 191. 
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intended to be worn to cure sleeplessness : there were bits of the 
skin of all the following animals—tiger, leopard, donkey, black 
bear (Vrsus torquatus), rhinoceros, musk deer, the wild cat 
(Felis chans), the Himalayan cat-bear (Mlurus fulgens) which he 
called Optunga, and the hybrid of the yak with a cow. Most 
of the skins he obtains from hunters. There were dried skulls 
or parts of skulls of musk-deer, the red dog ( Cyon dukhunenais ) 
and of a musk-rat, a manis, and of what he called Karang-karung, 
a rodent perhaps Lagomys ; teeth of tiger, Felis chaus, pig, bear 
( probably Vrsus torquaius ), sloth-bear and young rhinoceros ; 
dried paws of a leopard, bear, and sloth bear ; claws of a tiger ; 
bristles of a wild pig; half of an elephant’s rib, flesh of Cyon 
dukhunensis ; and the dried tongue of a tiger. ♦*****♦♦ 
There was in his collection the dried leg of some bird of prey. 
He had a tortoise rib, a tortoise foot, bits of the dried body of the 
lizard Varanus hengalensis and the gill-cover of a mahsir fish 
{Barbies tcyr)^^ 

That the bones and teeth of animals form the stock-in-trade 
of the “ medicine-men ” throughout the oriental countries would 
appear from the following description ( penned by that well- 
known artist and traveller, Mr. K. Talbot Kelly in his Burmah 
Painted and Described ) of a Burmese quack’s dispensary, which 
included among others such uncanny charms as boars’ tusks and 
bits of bones :— 

“ Although I ha(J an interpreter with me, my ignorance of the 
language unfortunately prevented my full enjoyment of much 
of the humour of the bazaar. I was attracted, however, by the 
singular appearance of a middle-aged man, who, squatting on the 
ground, was dispensing medicaments. His hair was coiled very 
much on the side of the head, around which was wound his colour¬ 
ed “ goung-boung ” (or turban), one end of which hung over his 
ear in a jaunty manner, which belied his apparent age. He proved 


^ Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic So^'icty of Bengal, Vol. 
VII., No. 3 (for March 1911), pp. xeix—c. 
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to be the village doctor, and the strange wares spread upon the 
cloth before him were no less curious than his own appearance. 
These consisted of boar’s tusks and bits of bone, dried herbs, 
coloured stones, and the bark of various trees, little bottles con¬ 
taining powders and strange compounds, and various charms 
which if I were to describe them, would, I fear, shock the suscep¬ 
tibilities of many of my readers, but from which I judged that 
his were largely/a^^A-cures based upon superstition.”^ 

I shall conclude this paper with the following interesting notes 
on the subject of the Bihari belief in the efficacy of the so-called 
“ jackal’s horns ” as a talisman, which have been furnished to 
me by an intelligent young Bihari undergraduate Munshi Suraj- 
deo Prasad, 3rd clerk in the Law Department of the Manager’s 
Office, Raj Hathwa:— 

“ I have no personal knowledge as to the efficacy of ‘ jackal’s 
horns ’ as talismans, though, however, I have heard of people 
entertaining the superstitious belief that they are actually power¬ 
ful talismans. I have held a careful enquiry into the matter. 
The people of this part of the country (North Bihar) do not seem 
to know much about it. My enquiries were confined to the old 
and the experienced classes who are said to possess a knowledge 
of the existence of such marvellous objects as ‘ jackal’s horns ’ 
and the like, and to be skilled a little in the art of medicine. When 
making my enquiry I did not let people know anything about the 
facts stated in Mr. Sarat Chandra Mitra’s foregoing note, but 
simply expressed my desire to learn from them their beliefs 
about the ‘ jackal’s horns ’ and their efficacy as talismans. 
Most of them confirmed the belief that a man in possession of a 
‘ jackal’s horn ’ can attain his heart’s desires and can achieve 
success, wherever he may go with a particular object, taking 
with him a ‘ jackal’s horn.’ 


' Burma Painted and Described, By R, Talbot Kelly. Loiuloii: 
Adam and Charles Black. 1905, pp. 59->60. 
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“ There are others who say that, if a man should be in posses¬ 
sion of a ‘ jackal’s horn ’ and if his enemy should attack him 
with a weapon, it would not produce any injurious effect upon 
the man so assailed. 

There is another set of men who adhere to the belief that if 
a man have with him a * jackal’s horn, ’ and if he unexpectedly 
fall in with a tiger or some other ferocious animal, the latter would 
only smell the man’s limbs and then turn its back, leaving him 
wholly uninjured. 

“ On being asked to state if they had ever personally verified 
the correctness of their beliefs and tried to ascertain the truth 
thereof, they denied personal experience and said that their 
bdJfefs were based on the hearsay of the people and on the 
statements of the hill snake-charmers. They have such a strong 
belief in the existence of ‘ jackal’s horns ’ that the idea of the 
manufacturing of such horns does not even seem to have 
ever struck them. But they could not satisfactorily answer 
the questions as to which kinds of the said animals possess 
horns and how a snake-charmer knows that a particular jackal 
possesses horns so that he goes about to kill it in order to take 
out the horns. 

“ An idea suggests itself to me that a class of native Baidyas, 
who obtain their livelihood by wandering about from village to 
village in this part of the country {North Bihar ), uttering the 
cry ‘ Baidya, baidylt, ’ and taking with them a bag containing 
jaipkal (nutmegs), kaiphal (another kind of nut possessing med¬ 
icinal virtues ) and other drugs, as also the bones, skulls, etc., 
of various species of animals for the purpose of selling them to the 
illiterate folks of the countryside, may know much about the 
‘ jackal’s horn. ’ On some previous occasions, I had come 
across some of these village doctors; but not having any neces¬ 
sity to make enquiries about the “ jackal’s horns,” I did not try 
to elicit the required information from them. Of late I have not 
met any of these men.”. 
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Introduction. 


A FEW TIBETAN CUSTOMS AND A FEW 
THOUGHTS SUGGESTED BY THEM, 

THE PRAYER-WHEELS 

By Shams-ul-ulma Dr. Jivanji Jamshbdji Modi, 

B.A., Ph. D. 

( Read on 2^th September 1913.^ 

In my paper before the Society at its July meeting, at the 
outset, I divided the subject of the Prayer- 
Machines of the Tibetans into Prayer-flags, 
Prayer-Wheels, and Prayer-Beads or Rosaries. I then dwelt, 
at some length on the subject of the Prayer-flags and exhibited 
some of their small Prayer-flags and their prayer-streamers of 
variegated hues. To-day, I place before the society, a specimen 
of their small prayer-wheels, and will speak on the subject of 
these prayer-wheels which I saw at Darjeeling in their gompas 
or monasteries, at the family altars in private houses, and in the 
hands of the itinerant Lamas and their laymen and lay women. 

The prayer-flags first draw our attention when entering into 
the compounds of Buddhist monasteries at Darjeeling. Then, the 
next thing that draws our immediate attention, is the number of 
prayer-wheels vdiich we see arranged in a row on the two sides 
of the entrance to the monastery. These prayer-wheels are also 
spoken of by different travellers of Tibet, as prayer-barrels, 
prayer-cylinders, prayer-drums, prayer-mills and even as prayer- 
machines. They turn on an axis from the right to the left. 
They have Tibetan prayers inscribed on them on the outside. 
The axis in the hollow of the machine has a roll of paper— 
large or size according to the size of the machine—which is 
inscribed with Tibetan prayers. 

It was on the morning of the 2Ist of May 1913, that I saw, for 
the first time in my life, a Tibetan gompa 

oir^ayOT^wheer monastery and its prayer-wheels, of both 
of which I hod occasionally read a good deal. 
The prayer-wheels or barrels, which I saw at the gompa of 
Bhutia Basti, varied in size from 2 feet in height and 1 foot in 
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diameter to 8 or 9 feet in height and 3 to 4 feet in diameter. 
above monastery, I saw in all 12 small barrel-shaped prayer- 
wheels—seven on the left while entering and five on the right. 
In the verandah on the right, I saw a large wheel, which one 
would rather call a machine. The worshipper on entering into the 
monastery, at first, turned all the twelve small wheels outside. 
Ho had simply to give a push to the wheels which then turned 
round for a number of times. He then thought, that he had, as 
it were, recited a number of prayers. He then went up the 
verandah and began to turn the huge wheel there. This was no 
light work. A weak person cannot do that easily. The wor¬ 
shipper sat himself down, and then, catching hold of a large strap 
attached to the wheel, began to pull it Thus, the wheel turned 
from right to left. The movement, which one has to give to 
the body while turning it^ is like that we observe in a person 
turning a grinding-mill, in our country. As, by long working 
at the grinding-mill, one exhausts himself, so, one can exhaust 
himself in the case of these prayer-machines. I think the work 
at these huge machines is heavier than that at a grinding-mill. 
I was touched at the devotion with which a pious old woman 
turned such a large prayer-wheel at the beautifully-situated 
monastery of Ging. The woman, I was told,, was wandering 
from monastery to monastery to seek her heaven, depending 
upon the charity of the monasteries for her board and lo(ige, 
which were always free for such pilgrim-travellers. 

These big machines had, at the top, two small sticks or pegs, 
projecting about two or three inches from the outer surface of 
the barrel. In the revolution of the barrel, these projecting pegs 
struck two small bells that hung from the ceiling. The bells gave 
a sonorous sound, which gave, as it wore, a solemn harmony to 
the movement of the wheel and produced a kind of rude music, 
which, however rude, added to the solemnity of the religious place 
in a sequestured corner of wild nature. 

These Prayer-wheels are often decorated. The projecting 
parts of the axis of the wheel are decorated with coloured cloths, 

& 
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Again, the barrel of the machine is painted with various gaudy 
colours which we often see on some of the temples of our country. 

Besides these wheels of different sizes which are seen in the 
monasteries^ one sees.smaller prayer-wheels 
hands of Lamas and also in the 
hands of laymen of both sexes. While 
going about for their ordinary business purposes, they carry 
these small wheels in their hands and turn them with a view to 
acquire meritoriousness at all times. While turning those, they 
often repeat the sacred words : “ Om ! Mani Padme Hung! ’’ 
i.e, Hail! Jewel (Lord of Mercy) in the Lotus-Flower ’’ ••• 

According to Col. Waddell, these words are believed to be “ the 
mystic sj)ell ” of “the most popular of all the divinities of the 
later Buddhists, namely, the ‘ Lord of Mercy ’’ (Avalckita, in 
Tibetan Chan-rii-zi), who is supposed to bo a potential Buddha 
who relinquished his prospect of becoming a Buddha, and of 
passing out of the world and existence into the Nirvana of 
extinction, in order to remain in heaven, and be available to 
assist all men on earth who may call upon him to deliver them 
from earthly danger, to help them to roach paradise and escape 
hell.’* The Tibetans believe that all “ these three great objects 
are “ easily secured by the mere utterance of the mystic 

spell.It is not even necessary to utter this spell 

to secure its efficiency. The mere looking at it in its written 
form is of equal benefit. Hence the spell is everywhere made 
to revolve before the eyes, it is twirled in myriads of prayer- 
wheels, incised on stones in cairns, carved and painted on 
buildings, as well as uttered by every lip throughout Tibet, 
Mongolia, Ladak, and the Himalayan Buddhist States down to 
Bhotan, and from Baikal to Western China.2 ” 

^ “ Lhasa and its Mysteries by Dr, Austine Waddell (1905) p, 29. 
Vide also Dr. Waddell’s ** Buddhism of Tibet” pp. 148-14. 

Col. Waddell’s “ Lhasa and its Mysteries ” p. 29. The first word Om 
(^r) mystic spell is used in India as a kind of magic word or 

amulet. It is inscribed on books and tablets. I have seen it even in the 
Gujarati inscription of a Parsee tablet in a dharamsala erected at San Jan. 
The Dharamsala was first erected by the late Mr. Vicaji Taraporewala, a 
Parsee, celebrated in all the country round Tarapore, and, at one time, 
much known in the court of the Nizam. Having fallen into ruin, a new one 
10 erected. The tablet of this Dharamsala begins with the word aff. 
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I have seen these mystic words written on side rocks, at several 
places, on my way to Sukhiapuri and Rangaroong. Tliis is their 
most sacred prayer. It is like the Bi’smillah prayer of the Maho- 
nodans, the Yatha Ahu Vairyo of the Zoroastrians, the Pater 
Noster of the Christians. When at Darjeeling, on many a morn¬ 
ing, at a very early hour, I heard from my bed-room the low 
muttering voice of a Bhutia man or woman passing along the 
road, reciting this prayer, and turning his or her wheel. 

The word “ Mani in the above short prayer, which is 
generally inscribed on the prayer-wheel and with the recital of 
which a Tibetan turns the wheel, has given to the wheel its 
ordinary name of ‘‘ mani.”i The Tibetans know this wheel by 
the name of K’orlo.^ This wheel is always to be turned from the 
right to the left. 

It is said, that besides the machines of Various skes standing 
in the monasteries, and the small port- 
whwU MO found?” carriod by tho reUgious-mindod, 

which we generally see in and round about 
Darjeeling, there are many of different sizes that are erected 
on tho tops of mountains, and over the currents of rivers,'^ 
where, turning by the force of winds and of the running 
waters, they repeat, by their movement, the prayers inscribed 
over them, and are believed to bring merit to the pious erectors, 
and good to the world round about. Some prayer-wheels aro 
erected over fire-places^ so that they may turn by the ascending 
currents of heated air.^ In Tibet, even ordinary houses of a 
somewhat richer class of persons have a row of barrel-shaped 
prayer-wheels set up in a prominent part of the building, where it 
can be easily turned by tho inmates or the visitors of the house. 

1 For a fuller account of tho cult of tho Tibetans, and of this ** mani,” 
vide “ Bod-Youl ou Tibet,” par M. L. do Millou^, (1906), pp. 241 et aeq, 

2 Ibid. p. 254. 

® “ Journey to Lhasa and Central Tibet by Rai Sarat Chandra Das 
Bahadur, C. I. E., p. 28. 

4 "Diary of a Journey through Mongolia and Tibet in 1891 and 1892 
by William Woodvillo Rockhill PP* 

« Ibid. p. 366. 
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When one had no work to do he turned the wheel. ^ Itinerant 
singers earned these prayer-wheels and turned them while 
singing.^ 

Dr. Waddell speaks of the use of a kind of prayer-w heel in Tibet 
the like of which I have not seen in Darjeeling. It is “ a sta¬ 
tionary praying-wheel, which is turned like a spinning-top by 
twirling its upper stem.''-* (For the figures of this prayer-whee! 
and the smaller hand wheels, vide the figures at the commence¬ 
ment of this paper. I am indebted to Dr. Waddell’s excellent 
book for these figures.) 

People carried and turned these prayer-wheels even whilo 
riding. Dr. Sven Hedin si)caks of two old Lamas, who as they 
rode incessantly turned their Korlehs, or prayer-wlieols, mumbl¬ 
ing Om maneh padmeli hum ! without for one inoinent tiring, 
their voices rising and falling in a monotonous, sleepy sing¬ 
song.^ The smaller prayer-wheels are placed on the outer side 
of the monastery, so that, even when the monastery is closed, 
worshippers can go there and turn them. Rai Sarat Chandra 
Das Bahadur speaks of a monastery which was deserted, but 
still it was at times visited by women for “turning the prayer- 
wheels outside the temple.” ^ While speaking of the castle of 
Diba Dongtse, he says : ‘‘Around this (the central court-yard), 
on the sides, the building is 40 feet high, and has three stories, 
along the outer edge of which, on the court-yard side, 
are rows of drum-shaped prayer-wheels two feet high, 

and as much in diameter, that take the place of railings.” 
At times, they were x)laccd in the passages of palatial resid¬ 
ences of Cardinals, like that of the Potala, the palace of Delai 
Lama, where people turned them on their way to and back 
from the residences.'^ 

1 Ibid. p. 248. z Ibid. p. 300. 

3 Dr. Waddell’s “ Lhasa and its Mysteries,” pp. 405-406. 

< “ Central Asia and Tibet. Towards the Holy City of Lhasa” By Sven 
Hedin, Vol. II (1903), p. 390. 

5 Journey to Lhasa and Central Tibet. By Sarat Chaiidi*a Das, C.I.E. 
(1902L pp. 24-25. 6 Ibid. p. 98. 7 Ibid, p, 166. 
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Now, what is the origin of this custom of turning the prayer- 
wheels, as a form of prayer. 1 think, tho 
cylinderr^ custom has arisen from the form of ancient 

manuscripts which contained prayers. Even 
now, many an old Sanskrit manuscript is found written on rolls, 
i.e.f large strips of papers that are rolled.^ We know, that all 
horoscopes in India are prepared in rolls. It seems, that in old 
times, when prayers were written on rolls, one had to turn 
such rolls to recite the prayers. For tho sake of conve¬ 
nience, these rolls were rolled round rods or poles which 
acted like axis and looked like cylinders or barrels. Tho 
worshipper went on turning the roll, as he read the prayer 
on it. In the case of many worslrppers, the prayer was 
mechanically read without being understood. In such a casc» 
the worshipper hastened in his work with a view to finish his roll. 
The work of reading a whole prayer-manuscript being long and 
tedious, at times, portions here and there were enjoined to bo 
omitted or willingly omitted. The omissions hastened and thus 
shortened the work. Such a process went on gradually. It seems 
then to have proceeded to such an extent, that it came to bo 
understood and believed that tho turning of the roll from tho 
beginning to the end, with the recital of a short prayer- 
formula amounted to a recital of the whole prayer inscribed on 
the roll. Then, gradually, oven the recital of the short prayer- 
formula was ignored and the process came to a mere turning of 
the roller or wheel. JThus, in the gradual evolution of the ways or 
processes of recital, we find at tho bottom, what we can term ‘The 
shortening-process.” It is the process, which one also finds in 
the case of tho use of prayer-beads or rosaries, of which 1 will 
speak, later on, in another paper before the Society. The shor¬ 
tening-process seems to be at the ^ bottom of all the different 
forms of tho prayer-machines, though we cannot exactly trace— 


1 My friend Ervad Nusserwanjeo Burjorjoo Desai, in tho course of the 
discussion that followed the reading of this paper, said, that ho had soon 
an old Parsoo manuscript written on such a roll. 
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in fact one has not sufficient materials to trace—its evolution 
in the case of prayer-flags. 

As an instance of the shortening-process, in solemn matters, one 
Instance of a refer to the origin* of the use of the words 

shortening procsoss. “ Hip, Hij>, Hurrah'’. It is said, that Peter the 
Hip, Hip, Hurrah. went from village to village preaching 

the Crusades. He held the flag of the Cross in his hand and going 
to the villages shouted "'Ilierosolyma eat perdita^'^ i.e.y “Jerusalem 
is lost.” He called the Christians to a Crusade or Holy War, 
repeating these words and drawing their attention to the fact of 
their holy city of Jerusalem being in the hands of the Saracens. 
Afterwards, in order to save himself the trouble and the time of 
frequently repeating the whole sentence, he recited only the first 
letters,— h, and 2 ^-—of the three words of the above sentence. 
These three letters gave him the word “ Hip.” So, he repeated 
the word Hip. When he entered the villages shouting the word 
Hip, Hip ”, the people responded to his appeal by shouting 
“ Hurrah ”. This instance, though not on all fours with our 
subject, illustrates, how man always tried to shorten all his work, 
even his recital of holy forinulse and prayers. 


A FEW PARSES RIDDLES. 

Bv IlusTAMJi Nasaevanji Munshi, Esq. 

(JScad on Septembef 1913.) 

Dr. W. Schultz, a correspondent of the Solway Institute 
(Bruxelles), is now engaged 'in collecting all the works relating 
to riddles in every country of the world* The Chief of the 
Service of Documentation, Solway Institute, has, in his letter 
dated 2dth March 1913, sought on his behalf the co-operation 
of this Society. 
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It is with a view to help Dr. Schultz that onr learned and 
energetic Secretary, Shams-ul-ulma Dr. Jivanji jamshedji Modi, 
B.A., Ph. D. asked mo to collect some riddles among us, the 
Parsecs. So, I have collected about 150 riddles, and to-day, I 
beg to place some of them before our Society in the form of a 
Paper before sending them to Dr. Schultz. 

It appears that there is no collection of riddles among the 
Parsees in a printed book form. The riddles have been handed 
down to us from tradition and a few that arc discussed in this 
Paper have been collected from some members of my family 
and from a lady friend. 

Messrs. Freire-Marreco and J. Myres, speaking of Stories^ 
Songs, Proverbs and Riddles, say as follows :— 

“ None of these things are to be despised as trivial. They 
represent the earliest attempts to exorcise reason, imagination 
and memory, and no student of psychology or ethnology can 
afford to disregard them.'*^ 

Again, “In the lower culture riddles propound real problems 
for solution, they describe persons or things in a metaphor and 
the answer must discover its meaning. Thus riddles are used 
as a means of education, and even as a serious test of intel¬ 
lectual ability. Hence their prominence in folk-tales. 

•I give below a few riddles'^ known among the Parsees with 
transliteration, translation and with explanation where necessary. 
This paper does not exhaust the store of riddles. They would 
serve as a specimen of riddles now in vogue amongst our com¬ 
munity. Apart from their intellectual or educative value, they 
serve as one of the innocent and instructive pastimes of the 
younger folks of the community. 

1 Notes and Queries on Anthropology by B. Freire-Marreco and 
J, Myres, 4th. ed , London, 1912, page 210. 

2 Ihidy page 214. 

3 In the 14 riddles which are discussed in this Paper, the words at the 
end of the riddles following a dash (—), are the replies to the riddles. 
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1.—FIUE. 

hUmI.—■ aniflill. 

Transliteration.— Alya rlaUfii, hhoyman dafyli, 

Sahmr padc Ic sunnami gdnthya. —Atash. 

Translation. —What is that thing which is buried in ground (at 
jiight time), and turned into bars of gold the 
next niorning—FiRK. 

The Parsces hold lire in reverence- So they do not extinguish 
it at night after the household work is done but cover it over 
with—bury, as it were, under—ashes, ff the fire is extinguished 
they consider it a bad omen. So they cover it very care¬ 
fully. Uncovering it the next morning from under the ashes, 
they kindle it with fuel when it shines, as it wore, like the bars 
of gold. 

The words ''Alya ddiydA with which the riddle opens, aro 
meaningless. They seem to have been used only to rhyme with 
the last word dafyd.^' 


2. ™11AINS. 

Transliteration,—“ Chfuiprc (Jhhdpn rnudh verdc —Varsad. 

Translation —The honey is spread broadcast from roof to 
roof— Rains, 

Rain which is productive of pros[)erity and plenty is supposed 
to be as sweet as honey. 

3. —HAIL. 

■^Idi rlUrti 

Transliteration .—Kdjdnd rdjrmn naihiy ranina bagman vatJii. 

Khaim pun khavatan nathi^ todttdn pun 
iooltiin nuthi. —^Karan, 
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Translation. —What is it that is neither in the territory of the 
king nor in the garden of the queen? Eat as much 
as you will, yet it is in extreme abundance—and 
break it as you like it is not broken— Hail. 

4.—ICE. 

^S\h\ 

Transliteration —Oarmiman pani^ thundiinan patldhar^ 

Dardino osad cvo Icon koori nar —Eajiaf. 
Translation. —1 am water in the hot season, and stone in the cold; 

1 am also medicine for the patient —what man, 
then, am I % — Ice. 

5.—THE SUN AND THE MOON. 

'nis/' irni 

^>”41 'MH— 

IVanslitcratioii :—Bhai sahvarc fared jdC> 

(Anc) hahen rate farvd jdc. — Sorya and 
Chandra. 

Translation .—The brother goes out for a walk in the morning 
and the sister strolls about at night.— The Sun 
and the Moon. 

In this riddlcj the Sun is represented by the brothci* (male) and 
the Moon by the si.^er (female). The Sun and the Moon are 
often spoken of as male and female. handsome man is com¬ 
pared by oriental writers to the Suti, but the beauty of a woman 
is always compared to that of the Moon.” J Amongst the 
Parsees, the red pigment mark on a man’s forehead “ is long 
and vertical like the rays of the sun, and that on a woman’s 
forehead round like the moon.” - 

1 Symbolism in the AXarriage Ceremonies of Different Nations by 
Shams-ul-Ulama Dr. Jivaiiji Jamshcilji Modi, H.A., Ph, D. (Bom; 
1909),p. 15. Vide also Journal Anthropological Society yXoby ^ p. 253. 

2 Ibid, 


6 
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6.-STABS. 

iK-O (nii 

nfi <11^1- 

Transliteration.— TJiali hhari rai 

Koithi nahi ganai. — TaKA. 

Translaiion. —A plateful of mustard (seeds) which could not be 
counted by anybody. —8taiis. 

Here the vsky is compared to a plate and the stars in the sky, 
to grains of mustard. 


7.—SHADOW. 

Mm, 

(AV'i 

Transliteration.— £vi kai cliij chhc jcnc was, lohee he had nathi 
anc jc 7iirjecve chhalan hale chale chid .— 
CUIIANYO. 

Translation. —What is thatihiug, which has neither flesh, blood 
nor bone, and which, though inanimate, moves 
freely about ?—Shadow. 


8.—TOWER OE SILENCE. 

^51 Mi:n 

Mi>i isiH\ -i«n— 

Transliteration.— Manas chhc 2 )un boUoon nathi, 

(ihrr cfihc cJiha 2 ^roon nathi. —Dokhmtt. 

Translation, —What is that house which is roofless, and in 
which though there is a person, that person 
neither speaks, nor moves ?— Tower op Silence. 

The Parsee Tower of Silence is a round housclike structure 
without a roof. 
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9.—TODDY. 

mil. 

Transliteration .—Jungal jahmmm doodh vhae, —Taadi. 

Translation ,—What is the milk which is dropped in a jungle?— 
Toddy. 

Toddy, which is a favourite drink in India, is much esteemed 
and appreciated as being very nutricious and pleasant when 
drunk moderately in the pure state. It is sweet and as white 
as milk. It is also spoken of as ‘‘ the mother’s milk ” 

Hence, it is considered in this riddle to be as good and 
nutricious as milk itself. The toddy ])alms grow in all parts of 
the country in unfrequented places as well as in gardens. 


10.—RUPEE. 

^!s ■HlM\ Isls/' 

Transliteration.— Machhli mitfak chulkc chh(\ rakabina jcvun goh 
dike, dardc jati miprc dilic, pun koi kliatu 
nalhi.—VxijVio. 

Translation .—It shines like a lish, is round like a dish. Every 
one uses it, but nobody eats it.—RurEB. 


11.—NEEDLE AND THREAD. 

HU 

Transliteration. —Allee sarkhi maioohlcCy tehno ek var jetlo 
chotlo .— Soy Doko. 

Translation .—What a stunted little thing! And it has a plait 
of hair, a yard long.—^N eedle AND THBEAD. 
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12.—SALT. 

'ifi* =M<n^ 'liSl 

>^131^ «15ir «lf$, Wi yi®!!.—=^l>i!c 

Transliteration.— Sajed pun sakar nahi, chalkc pun naJii khch, 
FcegU pun baraf nahi, sadti kfiuo chho sulk .— 
Nimak. 

Translation.—Though white , it is yet not sugar; bright, yet not 
glass ; melting, yet not snow ; but you always cat 
it.—S alt. 


13.—CLOVK. 

Hi'-i =Hi5 

Transliteration .—Kalo sidhdhiy Lhv' miuhe char shiagdan .— 

LaVANG. 

Translation .—A black negro, with four horns on head.—C lovk. 

]4._-CA11DAM()M. 

3sRi HU} 

Transliteration .—Gori gori mac teJma kmin karan bachchan .— 

KLCHT. 

Translation .—Which is that mother whoso skin is white and 
whose babes are bhu^k ?— Caiidamom. 

HrSTORY OF THE PATHARE PRABHUS AND 
THETR GURUS OR SPIRITUAL GUIDES. 

By Kao BAirAOUR P. B. Josni, F.R.G.S. 

{Read on 22mZ October 1013.) 

The Pathare Prabhus or as they are sometimes called Pat tan 
(Patane) Prabhus are an important and influential section of 
the old Hindu inhabitants of the town and island of Bombay. 
Like their ancient spiritual guides, the Yajurvedi Brahmans and 
their namesake and cousins the Pathare Somavanshis, the Pathare 
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Prabhiis have played a conspicuous part in (ho early settlement 
and development of Bombay; and under the Hindu and Maho- 
medan rulers, as well as under the British Government, the mem¬ 
bers of this community have held positions of trust and respon¬ 
sibility in the Northern Konkan. By their manly a])pcarance, 
their well known hospitality, their generous and frank disj)()si- 
tion, their magiiificicnt style of living, bordering on extravagance, 
and by their dress, habits and customs, the Pathare Prabhus 
seem to be deservedly entitled to the claims of a high Kshatriya 
descent. A correct and reliable account of this important com¬ 
munity would, therefore, not only bo of groat interest and value 
to the Pathare Prabhus, but it would be of great use also in 
elucidating the early hisbny of Bombay. 

There are four accounts of the Ihxtharc Prabhus available at 
present, but unfortunately in none of them has any serious 
attempt been made to trace the authentic history of this int(*r- 
esting community. This is no doubt due to lack of materials 
and want of knowledge as to the proper sources from which 
such materials could be easily secured. Mr. Nayak in his short 
account of the Pattana Prabhus appcairs to have made a 

praiseworthy attempt to collect the right kind of materials, but 
he did not take the care to sift the grains of historical truth 
from a mass of legendary chaff. He had the best interests of 
the community at heart, but this excess of zeal carries him to 
such an extent that itu’ the glorification of his community and 
to prove that the Prabhus are genuine Kshatriyas, he has sought 
the help of the legends of fictitious mortals and celestial im¬ 
mortals. The history of the Pathare Prabhus is so closely 
connected with the history of their old Gurus or Spiritual Guides 
that for a correct elucidation of the history of the former a 
knowledge of the history and advent into the Northei n Konkan 
of the latter is essential. The latter possess firmans, ])atents and 
other documents in Persian, Sanskrit, English and Marathi that 
throw a considerable light on the early history of Bombay and 
Northern Konkan. Within the last twelve or thirteen years 
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some of these doeuments have come into the possession of the 
present writer owing to the demise of his maternal uncle who was 
a descendant of the Raj Guru of Bhimdev and these documents 
were of some use to him in the preparation of his sketch of the 
‘‘ Early History of Bombay.” 

In the Bombay Gazetteer, Volume XIIT, Parti, thePrabhus 
are described as Patane Prabhus. In Shamrao Moroji Nayak’s 
account of this comnninity, they are designated as Pattana 
Prabhus, and in the Bombay City Gazetteer they are called 
Pathar^ Prabhus. This shows that both these designations 
are applied to the members of this community. The ques¬ 
tion arises as to which of these two terms is the correct 
designation of the caste and which is of an earlier date. I am 
of ox)inion that the name ‘ Pathare ’ is the tribal name of the 
community and therefore it is of an earlier date. Let us now 
see what is the origin of the name ‘Pathare.' One explanation 
given about the origin of the name is that the Kshatriyas of 
India in the course of their migration into the Punjaub settled 
at Pathar-kota which is situated in the Southern I'ango of the 
Himalayas and on the routes to Kashmir. But if the Kshatriyas 
settled at Pathar-kota, as is alleged, it is inexplicahio why the 
lk)mbay Prabhus alone and not the numerous other sections of 
the Kshatriyas came to be called by the tribal name of Pathare • 
Again, there is no historical or traditional evidence to siq^port 
this theory. It must, therefore, bo dismissed as a ])ure fiction. 
A second explanation given about the origin of the w(n’d Pathare 
is that when the Kshatriyas were pursued by the Brahman 
hero Parashuram, they took shelter on the back of the mountain 
Morn and hence the Prabhus who are Kshatriyas came to bo 
called Patharis. But in the first place, as we know, the exis¬ 
tence of the mountain Meru is a myth pure and simple. Ac¬ 
cording to our Purans the mountain Meru forms the centre of 
the Sapta-Dvipas or seven continents of our Earth and it is 
believed that all the planets revolve round it. The story of the 
connection of the Pathare Prabhus with the jpdiha ( back) of 
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Mcru is worthy of as much credence as the myth about the 
existence of the seven seas of milk, honey, butter, curds, 
etcetera. This theory must, therefore, be rejected as puerile and 
fictitious. Leaving aside the region of myths and fictions, if we 
come to the province of genuine history the names of two royal 
dynasties suggest themselves to us in connection with the origin 
of the name Pathare. These two royal dynasties ^ arc (l)the 
Parihars of the Purans (or the Parihars of history) and (2) the 
Imperial Pratihars of Kanauj and Rajputana. 

Ill the Pratisarga Parva of the Bhavishya Puran a wholes 
chapter is devoted to the narration of the history of the Kings 
of the Pariliar dynasty. In dealing with the stories and 
accounts of Kings, etc., given in our Purans, it is necessary to 
take great care and ])recaution to sec that the events narrated 
therein are corroborated by iud('pendent historical evidence. 
The l^arihar dynasty is known to scholars and writers on the 
antiquities and ancient history of India, and the late Mr. A. M. 
T. Jackson makes a prominent reference to this dynasty in his 
learned, notes on the caste legends of Bhinamal.- Speaking 
about the Dcvalas of BhinanuU, Mr. Jackson observes that tlie 
Devalas ar<'. bc^lievcd to have come from Kashmir with Jog Swami 
who is said to hav(*- been a Yaksha of the Rakshasa division of 
Parihar Uaj])uts. Ihe other division of the Parihars were the 
Cerasias of Abu who in virtue of the fire baptism of Agnikund 
became Kshatriyas^ Mr. Jackson liolds that the Parihars 
were one of the principal sections of the Agnikula dynasties. 
‘‘It is notable,’' remarks Mr. Jackson (in his Bhiiiamal 
(jaste legends ) “ that the genealogies of two of the most impor¬ 
tant Agnikula races, the Paraniars and the Chauhans go to 
the year 800 A.D. and taking this fact in connection with the 
prevalence of the surnames Pawar and Chawan among the 

1 In reality, the Parihars, Praihars and Pratihars arc the different 
designations of one and the same dynasty. But ns in the Pratisarga 
Parva of the Bhavishya Purdn the name Pratihar does not occur, the 
Puranic account is given Separaftely under the title of Parihar Kings. 

2 Bom. Gaz., Yob I, p. 1, 467. 
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Gurjars in such remote places as the Punjaub and Khandesh, it 
is obvious that these two tribes and therefore also the two other 
Agni-kula races, the Parihars and Solankis are, if not of Gurjar 
origin, at all events, members of the great horde of Northern 
invaders whom the Gurjars led/' 

We find from the concluding lines of the fourth chapter of 
the Pratisarga Parva, Bhavishya Puran that the Parihars were 
Pawakiya kings, that is, they belonged to the Agni-kula dynas¬ 
ties. And we have shewn above that this statement is corro¬ 
borated by historical testimony. We further learn from the 
same source ( of which interesting extracts in the original 8ans- 
krit text are given in the foot-note ^) that the Parihars were 

II 
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divided into several branches, one of which founded the city of 
Nadia in Gauddesh, a second branch invaded the country of the 
E-attas, took Mahiwati (Mahishmati ?) and reigned there, and a 
third branch founded the city of Kalinjar. Kalinjar was the 
capital of the kings of the Kalchuri dynasty, and in all their 
grants and inscriptions the Kalchuris always styled themselves as 
Kalinjarpnr-varadhishwar or the lords of Kalinjar^ the best of citi¬ 
es.* This Kalinjar can be easily identified with the celebrated 
hillfort of Kalinjar in the Banda district of the United Provinces. 
Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar in his able paper on ‘‘ Foreign Element 
in the Hindu Population ” states that the earliest Kalchuri 
family of which records have been found and which appears to 
be the Imperial dynasty was that ruling over the Nasik and 
Khandesh districts, Gujarat and Malwa, and reigning in all 
probability at Mahishmati.-*5 And if Mahiwati mentioned in the 
Pratisarga Parva referred to above, be the same as Mahishmati, 
just as Kalinjar is identified' with the capital of the Kalchuris, 
then it follows that the Kalchuris were a branch of the Parihar 
kings mentioned in the Purans. Now the Kalchuris of the 
(central Provinces in many of their inscriptions style themselves 


^51#^ I I 

1 The reference to Jayachandra and Sahoddin in the Partisarga Parva 
is one of the numerous instances of later interpolations that have cre^jt in 
the Purdns. But it is useful for the purpose of our account as Jaya- 
chandra was the last independent Hindu King of Kanauj. Sahoddin 
referred to above can he indentified with Shahab-ud-din Ghori who in 
1198 A.D. defeated and killed Jayachandra, the Hindu King of Kanauj 
The migration of the Pdthdre (Pratihdr) Prabhus must have taken 
place between the invasions of the Mahomed of Ghazni and Shahab-ud-din 
Ghori, between the 11th and 12th centuries of the Christian era. 

2 Ep- Ind. VoL X, p. 297. 

® Bhandarkar's Foreign Element in Hindu Populatoin, p. 14. 


7 
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as Haihayas and trace their lineage to Kartavirya or Sahasrar- 
juna.i From the Bombay Gazetteer VoL XIII, Part I, page 87, 
we find that the Kayastha Prabhus of Maharashtra also claim 
descent from Sahasrarjuna. If it is correct to trace the name 
Pathare to the Parihar dynasty, and as the Pathare Prabhus and 
the Kayastha Prabhus, bear the common designation of Prabhus, 
would it be wrong to infer that the Pathares and Kayasthas 
originally sprang from the same stock ? But in this respect it 
must be borne in mind that the term * Prabhu ' is not the tribal 
name of these communities, and unless any further historical or 
traditional evidence is forthcoming about their common descent, 
it is not safe to arrive at any definite conclusion. As I have 
already stated the choice about the origin of the name Pathare 
lies between the terms Praihars and Pratihars, and as phoneti¬ 
cally it is easier to trace the name Pathare to the name Pratihar, 
we shall presently discuss the propriety or suitableness of the 
latter designation. 

According to Chand, the celebrated bard of the Rajput kings 
the terms Parihar and Pratihar are identical, and he derives the 
names Parihar and Pratihar from Prithika-Bwar or earth-portal 
by which ho means the third champion or door-keeper.^ The 
Puranic legend recites that on one occasion the god Shiva 
wanted to give a protector to the Brahmans of Mount Abu. So 
he created Pratihar who rose from the flame with a bow in hand. 
When he went against the enemies of the Brahmans his foot 
slipped and he was kept to guard the gates. He received the 
desert as his country and according to the bard Chand, he never 
rose to any high power.^ But this is not correct, for we know as 
a historical fact that the Pratihars had risen to a very high 
power. They were known as the Imperial Pratihar dynasty of 
Kanauj. About the middle of the 8th century they had extend¬ 
ed their power far beyond Rajputana, carried arms as far east¬ 
ward as Bengal and had established themselves as sovereigns of 

1 Ep. Ind. Vol. I, 37,263 ; Vol. II, p. 5. 

* Bombay Gaz. VoL IX, Fart 1, p. 484. 

^ Bom. Gaw. Vol. IX, Fart I, pp. 484, 485. 
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Kanauj. They have been called Juzr ( (Jurjara ) kings by "Al*ab 
writers like A1 Masudi, Abu Zaid and others, and are spoken 
of as constantly fighting against the Rashtrakutas.^ Two of 
these Pratihar kings, viz., Mahipal and Mahendrapal have been 
immortalized by the Sanskrit poet Rajashekhar who styles 
them Raghukula-tilaka or ornaments of the house of Raghu and 
Raghugramani or leaders of the Raghus.* The Pratihar kings 
styled themselves as Parama-Vaishnava, Parama-Maheshwara 
and Parama-Bhagawati-Bhaktas, and therefore they seem to 
have been the followers of Vishnu, as well as of Shiva and 
Bhawani.2 Rajashekhar informs us that the Pratihar kings 
were descended from the Raghu-kula, that is, the family of 
Rama. But instead of tracing their origin to Rama the great 
hero of Ramayana, the Pratihars claim descent from Rama’s 
brother liakshmana. In a Gwalior inscription ^ it is said that 
Lakshmana got the distinction of Pratihara on account of his 
pratiharan vidhi or act of repelling enemies in his fight with 
Meghanad, son of Indrajit and grandson of Rawana. We know 
that the word Pratihara is derived from + ^ ( K) and it means 
to beat back or repel. Elsewhere it is stated that Lakshmana 
and his descendants came to be styled Pratihars, because during 
Rama’s exile for fourteen years Lakshman acted as his Prati¬ 
hara or champion. At any rate the word Pratihara came to be 
considered as a term of honour and it appears to have been 
adopted not only by the Suryavanshis but also by the Soma- 
vanshis, and hence ^e have among us in Bombay at present 
Pathare Suryavanshi Prabhus and Pathare Somavanshis. I am, 
therefore, of opinion that the word Pathare is a tribal name and 
that it is derived from the name Pratihara (Pratihara -= Padihar 
or Patihar — Pathara or Pathari). 


1 Jour, Bom. Asiatic Society, Vol. XXI, p. 422 and Bhandarkar's 
Foreign Element, etc. p. 16. 

» V, S. Apte’s Life and Writings of Rajashekhar p. 9 ; Rajashekhar's 
Karpura Manjari by Konow amd Lanman p. 178- 
t Ep. Ind. Vol. y, 211. 

* Arch. Survey of India, Annual Report 1903-4, p. 280- 
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A brief description of Kanauj and its Pratihara kings wiH 
not be out of place here. Its ancient name is Kanyakubja or 
city of the hump-backed maidens. According to the legend 
given in the Ramayana this city was founded by a king Kusi- 
nabha who had a hundred daughters. They scornfully rejected 
the love of the mighty hermit Vayu who in revenge made them 
hump-backed ; and from that time the city came to be called 
Kanyakubja. Coming to the historical period, wo tind that 
in 643 A.D. when the famous Chinese traveller Hiuen Tsang 
visited Kanauj, it was at the very zenith of its prosperity under 
Harsha Vardhana or Siladitya. Hiuen Tsang gives a vivid 
description of the city and its king Harsha. The town was 
over three miles in length, one mile in breadth, and surrounded 
by a moat and fortified by a strong lofty tower. There were 
one hundred monasteries occupied by ten thousand priests and 
the temples of the Hindu Gods numbered two hundred. Valu¬ 
able merchandise was collected in the city, the people were 
prosperous and the houses rich and well-built. About the 
beginning of the 9th century when Chakrayudha, a descendant 
of Harsha was reigning, Kanauj was invaded by the Gurjar 
Pratiharas from Raj putana led by their King Nagabhatta, 
Chakrayudha was defeated and the Pratihara king added Pan- 
chal to his kingdom and made Kanauj the capital of his domi¬ 
nions. Under Nagabhatta’s grandson, Bhoj I, Kanauj again 
became the seat of a great empire. He reigned from 840 to 890, 
that is, for a period of 50 years, and various inscriptions of his 
period prove that his dominions included Gwalior, Oudh, 
Saurashtra (Kathiawar) and a portion of the Punjaub. 
Bhoj a was succeeded by his son Mahcndrapal or Nirbhara who 
was also a powerful prince. But during the reign of his 
son Mahipal, Kanauj was temporarily captured by the 
Rashtra-kuta king Indra III. The next Pratihara kings 
were Devala and Rajyapala. It was during the reign of 
Rajyapal that Kanauj was invaded by Mahomed of Ghazni. 
Early in the month of December 1018, Mahomed appeared 
before the holy city of Mathura, plundered and burnt it, 
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and at the close of the month he marched against Kanauj. 
The Pratihara king Rajyapal was not able to offer any resis¬ 
tance. Mahomed captured the city and allowed liis troops to 
plunder it to their heart’s content. Many fled, many were cap 
tured and the number of those that were killed was very largo 
Kanauj contained ten thousand temples of Hindu Gods and all 
of these were destroyed by Mahomed.^ In all likelihood it was 
during this critical period that the Pathare ( Pratihara ) Prabhus 
migrated to Paithan. 

The name Pattana or Patanc by which the Prabhus are some¬ 
times called is of a later origin, and appears to be a local desig¬ 
nation. In his dictionary of the Marathi language, Molesworth 
states that the Parbhus (Prabhus) are divided into two 
sub-divisions, and q-irTP^Tf* Of the distinction 

says he, the origin is from a (Vaidehak ) father and a 

Trri|':?7 (Mahishya) mother. Of the distinction Patanya 
() the origin is from a Kshatriya male in commerce with 
his wife on the second day of her menstruation. And all this 
precious information is given on the authority of some ‘ ’ 

or sentence in a worthless book called Jati-vivek. This is a 
monstrous lie and a disgraceful libel on the fair name of the 
Prabhu communities perpetrated, no doubt, by some 8hastiis of 
a certain Brahman community who assisted Molesworth in his 
work. 

Another explanaition given for the origin of the name Pattana 
or Patane is that the Prabhus have lost their former power 
and have become a fallen and degraded community. But this 
theory does not stand the test of reason, research or grammar. 
Had the Prabhus been so called on account of their fallen condi¬ 
tion, the proper expression would have been 'patita or pada- 
bhrasUa Prabhus and not Pattana Prabhus because the word 
Pattana () means a town or city and not a fallen or degra¬ 
ded person. The Sahyadrikhand contains an account of the 


^ United Provinces Gaz., Vol. IX, 122. 
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origin of the Patharo or Pattan Prabhus. As is generally the case 
with all mythological accounts, this account is full of poetic 
exaggerations. However, on a careful examination of it, I find 
that it gives us a clue to the correct origin of the name Pattana, 
and to their migration, first to Paithan and thence to tho 
Northern Konkan. The correct date of Sahyadrikhand is not 
known, but it is well-known that the Peshwa Balaji Bajirao 
tried his best to destory all copies of this work because it con¬ 
tained some passages unfavourable to the Peshwa’s caste ; and 
it can, therefore, safely be assumed that the work must be of a 
date not later than tho seventeenth century of the Christian era. 
And as it is distinctly stated at chapter 35 of the Sahyadri¬ 
khand that the Patharo Prabhus migrated from their original 
seat (in the United Provinces ) to Paithan and subsequently to 
the Northern Konkan, the work must have been compiled after 
tho Pathares had come and settled in the Konkan. 

According to the Sahyadrikhand (Chapter 28), on ono 
occasion, King Ashwapati of the solar race, a supposed patron 
or ancestor of the Patharo Prabhus, happened to go to tho holy 
city of Paithan. While he was staying in that city the sage 
Bhrigu also happened to come there. But owing to his other 
engagements the king was not able to receive him with tho 
honours due to his high and sacred position. Bhrigu was 
offended at this and being greatly enraged he cursed the king to 
the effect that from that day he would lose his sovereign power 
and that his race would become extinct. Thereupon, the King 
fell at the feet of the sage and implored his forgiveness. To this 
the sage replied that his words were bound to take their effect, 
but, as a favour, he granted that, in future, the King’s 
descendants would bo required to maintain themselves not by 
tho power of the sword but by tho power of the pen. And 
he further ordained that their family name Pathare Prabhu 
shall be changed to Paithan-Pattan Prabhu or Paithan Prabhu 
in memory of the event. In the narrative of the Prabhus, given 
in the Sahyadrikhand, the author of the work distinctly hints 
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that the name Pattan is a local one and has its origin with the 
city of Paithan. In this respect the following lines from the 
original Sanskrit text aie worthy of note :— 

Eqrr i 

qrH'-sT ^ rt ii 

The author of the Sahyadrikhand could not have been unaware 
of the fact that Pratishtkam is the correct Sanskrit form of the 
word Paithan ; but he appears to have used the term Paithan 
Pattan in order to emphasize the fact of the name Pattan being 
derived from the city of Paithan. We generally find that 
people coming from a foreign land or city are often called after 
the name of the place or city to which they originally belonged. 
Thus people coming from Marwad are called Marwadis; those 
from Jodhpur, Jodhpuris; and those from Karwar, are called 
Karwaris. Curiously enough the Gurus or Spiritual guides of 
the Pathare Prabhus who migrated with them from Paithan to 
the Northern Konkan were called Paithankars ^ as will bo 
shown hereafter. 

From all that has been stated above and from the historical 
and traditional evidence that has been adduced and considered, 
I come to the conclusion that the Pathare Prabhus are 
Kshatriyas, that the name Pathare is a tribal designation, and 
that it owes its origin to the family designation of the 

1 As I have already stated, at the commencement of this paper, some 
important Firmans jn Persian and other historical documents belonging 
to the family of the old Kaj-Guru of Ramadev and Bhiraadev have 
recently come into my possession. At the request of Mr. S. M. Edwardes 
I. C, S., C. V, O. five of these documents were sent by me to him and 
Mr,Edwardes sent them to Khan Bahadur Fazlullah who was then writing 
the Chapter on the Mahomedan period of the history of Bombay town. 
Mr. Edwardes' letter to me dated 26th April 1901 is interesting for the 
purpose of our inquiry as it refers to the ‘ Paithakars \ I therefore 
give the following extracts therefrom r—“ Fazlullah has returned to me the 
five Persian documents with the opinion that they refer to lands and 
persons not in the island of Bombay, but in the Thana district. They 
purport to be grants of land by the Ghelani to a family of PaithankarsP 
Sultan Bahadur Gilani who had revolted against the Gujerat King 
4Sul'tan Mahomed Begada in 149?, seized Mahim (Bombay), burnt it, 
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Pratihara Kings of Kanauj and Rajputana. From their original 
home which, in all probability, was in the United Provinces, 
the Pathare Prabhus migrated between the 11th and 12th 
century of the Christian era to Paithan, and from Paitlian, at 
the close of the 13th century (in 1294) they came to the Nor¬ 
thern Konkan, along with their Gurus or Spiritual Guides who 
were, as will be shown hereafter, followers of the Kaiyayana 
Sutra of the White Yajurveda. The late Rao Baliadur R. S. 
Jayakar, a prominent member of the Pathare Prabhu com¬ 
munity in his paper on the ‘‘ Pathare Prabhus of Bombay,” 
read before the Anthropological Society of Bombay in 1907 
observes, as follows :—“ Originally the Shukla Yajiirvediya 
Brahmans, called the Palshikar Brahmans who had accompanied 
the Prabhus from Paithan were their priests. And the Scrip¬ 
tures enjoin that their rituals and ceremonies must be per¬ 
formed in accordance therewith, namely, Yajurveda, since 
Dhanurveda is contained in the Yajurveda which is the Veda of 
the Kshatriyas. And since the Palshikar Brahmans belong to 
the Yajurveda they are their proper Priests and Gurus. Karma 
Kanda is contained in the Yajurveda and these Brahmans per¬ 
form their own rituals and ceremonies in accordance therewith 
(i.e. Katyayan Sutra).” That the rituals and ceremonies of the 
Pathare Prabhus were and ought to be performed in accordance 
with the Katyayana Sutras is borne out by the following lines 
from the Sahyadrikhand, Chapter 36 :— 

I ^ II 

I II 


and Seized many ships belonp^ing to the King of Gujerat. The hi!ter 
sent a large force, both by land and sea, against Gilaiii. But the ships 
were wrecked in a storm and the admiral and sailors were taken lirisoners 
by Gilani. Eventually, ca large force, composed of the troops of Bcdar 
Ahmednagar and Bijapur, was sent against Baliadur Gilani who was 
defeated and killed in a battle near Kolhapur. Sir James Campbell, 
(Bombay Gazeteer Vol. I, 33) says that there is some discrepancy 
between Ferishta, Rds Mdld and other authorities concerning the date 
of the above incidents in Gilani^s temporary rule as Sultan. In this 
respect, the five Persian documents, referred to above, will be valuable 
in determining the correct date of Gilani's possession of and rule in 
jSalsette. 
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That is to say, all the religious ceremonies of the Pathare 
Prabhus should be performed in accordance with the Katyayana 
Sutras of Yajur Veda and accompanied with the proper Vedio 
mantras and rituals. 

It has been stated before that the history of the Pathare 
Prabhus is to some extent closely connected with the history of 
their Gurus or Spiritual guides who as stated abov6 were follow¬ 
ers of the Katyayan Sutras of the White Yajurveda, and who 
migrated with them to the Konkan. Before I proceed to give 
an account of the Yajurvedi Gurus or Spiritual guides of the 
Prabhus, for the better illustration of the subject, I consider it 
necessary to say a few words about the origin and divisions of 
the Vedas and more especially about the relative function and 
nature of the Yajur Veda and the Katayayan Sutras. 

In the beginning there was only one Veda and that Veda was 
the Yajur Veda (:). According to the Vayu and 
Vishnu Purans this one Veda of the Aryans consisted of one. 
hundred thousand Mantias or verses.^ The Charanavyuha also 
supports this view. The details given in the Vishnu Puran 
about the divisions of the Vedas are highly interesting, and I 
therefore give them below in their original form :— 

sat II <» II 

sg: ii ii 

X X X X 

i 

8R %^reJiT5 ii » ii 

^ iasfr? e rgf^: i 

ii <= n 

1 Vishnu Puran III, Ch. 4 ; Vayu Puran Ch. 60, 

8 
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<9 0\. 

3iT^ ^ I 

II ’>1 n 

arrjfra afie?^icjr«i^f^: m’l ii 

cIFT: € ^ fcRTif gw: II 

^nnf^r: in ^ n 

?ipii*Rfi5r H Hf: I 

^R^rmra *r§ic^=^ ?r«rTR«if^ inx n 

Sira |^qi?[q5R^ in'M' f^. 5.«. ^ '*, 

Hero sage Parashara addressing his disciple Maitreya says, 
that, although the Veda was one in the beginning, yet it was 
four-footed, that is of four kinds, and it consisted of one hund¬ 
red thousand verses. Subsequently, it became tenfold and, in 
accordance therewith, all the wish-giving sacrifices were per¬ 
formed. Subsequently, my son Vyasa divided this four-footed 
Veda into four separate parts. Being ordained by the 
god Brahma to undertake this work, Vydsa commenced to 
arrange the divisions. For this purpose he selected four learned 
disciples viz, Paila, Vaishampayana, Jaimini and Sumantu and 
he taught them the Rig, Yajur, Sama and Atharva respectively. 
In this way, the Veda which was one and known as Yajur Veda 
came to be separated into four Vedas, And consequently, there 
arose the necessity of appointing four chief priests viz.^ Adh- 
varyu, Hota, Agnidhra and Brahma, to control the different 
functions of the sacrifice. The duty of Adhvaryu was per¬ 
formed by Yajur Mantras, that of Hota by Rig Mantras, of 
Agnidhra by Sama Mantras and that of Brahma by Atharva 
Mantras, the last being specially necessary for such Royal 
ceremonies as Coronation, Niranjan Vidhi, Purification of Royal 
weapons, etc. In this way, the great tree of the Veda was 
divided by Krishna Dwaipayana Vyasa and there came into 
existence four different Vedas. 
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It will therefore, be seen that Yajurveda was the first Veda 
of the Aryan Hindus, and as the chief religious function of our 
Aryan ancestors was to perform sacrifices of various kinds 
for obtaining rain, prosperity and success in life, naturally, a 
great importance was attached to the Yajurveda. In the 
Bhagvad-Gita the great utility and importance of Yajnya or 
sacrifice are recognized. “ By food ” says our Lord Shri Krishna 
‘‘ all creatures exist; food is produced from rain; rain procee- 
deth from Sacrifice, and Sacrifice ariseth from action.” In ancient 
India it was considered the paramount duty of kings or rulers to 
perform sacrifices for the prevention of famine, plague and other 
calamities; and as the Yajur Veda is the Veda of sacrifices and 
rituals, the Raja-Gurus or Royal Spiritual guides generally 
belonged to the Yajur Veda and Katyayana Sutra. Vaisham- 
payan and Yajnavalkya the great Raj-Gurus of King Janak 
were Yajur Vedis. Similarly, Sureshwar the first Shankara- 
charya of Shringeri and • all the other Jagad-Gurus of Shringeri 
were and have been Yajurvedis, and all the Raj-Gurus or royal 
preceptors of the Hindu chiefs of Gujerath and Kathiawad were 
and are, even now, followers of the white Yajur Veda.^ The 
author of the Sahyadrikhand was therefore, quite justified in 
advising the Pathare Kshatriyas to be followers of the Katya¬ 
yana Sutras of the white Yajurveda as enjoined by the sage 
Vasishtha their first Spritual Guide. 

Let us now see what the Katyayana Sutras are. The Katya¬ 
yana Sutras or, as they are sometimes called Kattyayana 
Shrauta Sutras are regulations compiled by the sage Katyayana 
with the co-operation of Parashar for the due performance of 
sacrifices and other rituals. They consist of twenty six chapters 
and give us information about different sacrifices and as to who 
should perform them and why and when they should be per¬ 
formed. They explain the difference between Yaga, Yajna 
and Homa and the functions of the officiating priests, and furnish 
full particulars about Soma Yaga, Agnihotra, Paurnamasa, 


Bom. Gaz. VoL IX, pp. 16, 17, 
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Mitravindeshti, Ashvamedha and other big sacrifices. Some of 
these important sacrifices, as has been already stated, wore 
required to be performed by kings, and hence their Raj-Gurus 
or Spritual Guides were generally followers of the Katyayana 
Sutras of the Yajur-Veda. 

From the Mount Abu legend about the origin of the Prati- 
haras we find that Vasishtha was their first Guru and patron. 
As all Gujarat Brahmans except the Bhargav Nagaras are follow¬ 
ers of the Yajur Veda ( Vide Bom. Gaz. Vol, IX, p. 2), 
Vasishtha who was the .head of the Mount Abu Brahmans 
belonged in all probability to the same Veda. It seems that the 
first settlement of the Pratiharas was at Mount Abu and thence 
they spread into Rajputana and Kanauj. And we have already 
shewn that King Nagabhatta, the founder of the Kanauj 
Pratihara dynasty; came with his Gurjar host from Rajputana. 
From the Karpurmanjari of Rajashekhar we find that its 
author is described therein as SR- 

” that is one who had risen to lofty dignity by the 
successive steps of a young poet a great poet and a spiritual 
guide of King Nibbhara ^ (Mahendrapal). In his Bala-Rama- 
yana 2 Rajashekhar calls himself a Brahman of the Yayavar 
family, Yayavar means a householder who maintains a sacri¬ 
ficial hearth and as Rajashekhar and his family came originally 
from Vidarbha which is the headquarter of the Deshastha Yajur- 
vedis, so in all probability this Raj-Guru of Pratihara Kings was 
also a Yajurvedi Deshastha Brahman. In his account of the 
Prabhus, S. M. Nayak states that after their Guru Vasishtha 
had gone to Badrikashram, the Prabhus appointed Hemadri 
Pant a learned Yajurvedi Brahman as their Guru. It should be 


' Eajashekhar’s Kiirpurmanja,ri by Konow and Lanman I, p. 8. 

ll Bale Uimayan 1,13. 
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noted that the celebrated Hemadri of Devagiri and author of 
Vratakhand and other Sanskrit works was a Yajurvedi Brah¬ 
man of Vatsa Gotra and members of his family came and settled 
in the Konkan, about the end of the thirteenth century with 
Bhimdeo ; and from the Kaustubha Chintamani and Bimbakhy- 
ana we learn that after the fall of the Devagiri Empire Hemadri 
turned a recluse and passed the remainder on his life at 
Nandeda ^ near Paithan. 

Let us now turn to the Empire of Devagiri and thence cast 
a glance over the history of the migration to the Konkan of the 
Pathare Prabhus and their Spiritual Guides, the Yajurvedi 
Brahmans of the Katyayana Sutra. We know that up to the 
middle of the thirteenth century, the Northern Konkan was ruled 
by Kings of the Silahar dynasty. The Yadavas of Devagiri had 
cast longing eyes upon the Konkan, but till the year 1260 A.D. 
they were not able to seize it. In that year Mahadeo the grand¬ 
son of the mighty Singhan of Devagiri invaded the Konkan. 
He was opposed by the Konkan King Someshwar of the Silahar 
dynasty. A battle ensued in which Someshwar was defeated 
and slain and the Konkan was annexed to the Empire of 
Devagiri. (Early History of Bombay, Hindu Period p. 9, 
Hemadri’s Rajaprashasti, verse 17). After this the province of 
Northern Konkan appears to have been governed by Viceroys 
appointed by the Kings of Devagiri. Mahadeo died in 1271 
A.D,, and was suc^jeeded by his brother Ramadeo. According 
to Dr. Fleet (Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts) in the 
year 1272 A, D. Mahapradhana Achyut Nayak was governing 
the province of Salsette as Viceroy of Ramadeo (Bombay 
Gazeteer I, History of the Deccan p. 248; Fleet’s Canarese 
dynasties), and in the year 1290, his Viceroy in the Konkan 
was a Brahman of Bharadwaj Gotra named Krishna.^ In the 

^ S, M. Nayak states at p, 52 of his history of Pathare Prabhus, that 
Hemadri retired to Nadiad in Khandesh, This appears to have 
been a mistake for Ndnded. 

* Early history of Bombay, p, 18 ; Bimba Bakhar ; Bimbakhyana, 

M. S. 
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year 1294 A, D., Alla-ud-din Khiiji, nephew of the Emperor 
of Delhi collected 8,000 troops and suddenly appeared beforo 
Devagiri. Ramadeo never expected such an attack and so ho 
was unprepared. He hastily collected about 4,000 troops and 
opposed the advance of Alla-ud-din, but being defeated waa 
forced to retire for safety to the fort of Devagiri. Alla-ud-din 
seized the town of Devagiri and allowed his troops to plunder 
it. The inhabitants thereupon fled in different directions.. 
Ramadeo had two sons, Shankardeo and Bhimadeo. Shankar 
escaped and went to collect an army to oppose the enemy. 
This event and the year 1294 is important for the purpose 
of our account, for it was in the year Shaka 1216 that 
Bhimadeo is said to have come to the Northern Konkan* 
with his Raja Guru Puru^ottamrao and his Suryavanshi 
and Somavanshi Pafcharo followers.^ The most widely known 
traditions and Maratha accounts state that there came to the 
Konkan with Bhimadeo nine families of Yajurvedi Brahmans, 
(of theKatyayana Sutra), seventeen families of Somavanshis, 
and twelve families of Suryavanshis.^ From a Persian firman or 
order bearing the seal of Mahomed Dalil, Divan of Sultan Alla- 
ud-din (II) of Bedar and dated the first year of that Monarch’s 
accession to the throne wo find that in or about the Shalivahana 
Shaka 1212 (A D. 1290 ), Bimbshah ( Bhimadeo) of Devagiri, 
having taken possession of the province of the Northern Konkan 
from Karsan (Krishna), kept it for himself. From Dr. Bhan- 
darkar’s early history of the Dekkaii we find that in the 
Shalivahana Shaka 1212, a Brahman of the Bharadwaj Gotra 
named Krishna was in charge of the North Konkan as Viceroy 
of King Ramdeo of Devagiri, and therefore, it is apparent, that 
Karsan from whom Bhimadeo took possession of the Konkan 
and kept it for himself was identical with this Krishna. Here 
the words kept it for himself as mentioned in the Persian firman 
are significant. Hitherto the Konkan was governed by Rama- 
deo’s Viceroy. But Bhimadeo took possession of it from his 


1 Early History of Deccan in Bombay Gnzettcer I, 248.. 
* Bom, City Gaz. Vol, I, p. 144. 
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father’s Viceroy and ke^pt it for himself, that is, ho established 
himself as a King or ruler thereof. Among the Hindu princes 
there was custom ( whenever the reigning King found that his 
Kingdom was in danger) to send to a place of safety, a scion 
of the royal house in order that the royal vansha or line may 
not become extinct. And it seems, that following this ancient 
usage, King Ramadeo, when he found that he and his son Shan¬ 
kar were surrounded by the Mogal Army and were in danger of 
losing their lives and Kingdom, must have taken the precaution 
of sending his second son Bhimadeo to the Konkan which was 
upto that time free from the attacks of the Moslem invaders. 
Various writers like Dr. G. DaCunha, Nayak and others have 
expressed conflicting views about the identity and period of this 
Bhimadeo or Bimb of the Konkan. But the late Mr. A. M. T. 
Jackson who had paid some attention to the study of this ques¬ 
tion and was collecting materials from the present writer and 
others, was firmly of opinion that this Bhima or Bimb was gov¬ 
erning Konkan about the end of the thirteenth century. ** Yet,” 
observes Mr. Jackson, in his Chapter on history, Bombay City 
Gazetteer Vol. II, p. 16, “ with all this conflict of testimony 
one must, in the end, accept the fact that a King named Bimb 
{Bhima ) ruled in Salsette about A.D. 1300, that he made Mahim 
in Bombay his capital and granted various offices and rent-free 
lands to his followers, prominent among whom were the Yajur- 

vedi Brahmans and the Pathare Prabhus.” 

• 

Dr. G. DaCunha, in his origin of Bombay, states that the 
Bhima Raja of Gujarat, after his defeat by Mahomed in 1024 

fled from Anahilwada and to make up for his loss, he settled 
at Mahim.” But we know it as a historical fact that immedi¬ 
ately after the departure of Mahomed, this Solanki Bhima 
returned to Anahilwada, caused the temple of Somanath to be 
built of stones, in place of the former wooden one and that he 
reigned at Anahilwada till his death which happened in 1064 
A. D.i Another writer Mr. Moroba Kanoba, a late judge of the 

* Bom, Gaz 1, 169: Early History of Bombay p, 16, 
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Bombay Small Causes Court wrote in 1869 a small pamphlet 
entitled an Epitome of the history of Bhima Raja. In this 
work he states that the Pathare Prabhus are descended from the 
Bhogila King Bhima of Gujarat. By Bhogila, I think he means 
the Vaghela dynasty of Gujarat, This was a branch of the 
Solankis. The writer states that this Bhiinadeo succeedeed 
Visaldeo and reigned for forty two years. But this is not borno 
out by any historical evidence. From Dr. Bhagwanlal’s history 
of Gujarat wo find that Visaldeo who died in 1262 was succeeded 
by his nephew Arjunadeva who reigned from 1262 to 1272. In 
fact there was no one among the Kings of the Vaghela or 
Baghela ^ dynasty of Gujarat that was called Bhimadco or Bimb- 
deo. In his account of the Pathare Prabhus ( page 48 ) S. M, 
Nayak tells us that there were two Rama Rajas. One of them was 
reigning at Devagiri at the close of the thirteenth century and 
about the same time another Rama Raja was reigning at Paithan, 
and that in the year 1288 Paithan was invaded by the Moslems 
and in the battle that ensued Rama Raja was killed. His 
second son was named Bhima who after Rama Raja’s death fled 
to the Konkan and settled there. All this appears to be a pure 
fiction. In the thirteenth eentury the whole province of Ganga- 
thadi including the towns of Punatambe, Paithan ,2 Mungi, 
Newase, etc., was under the sway of the Yadava Kings of 
Devagiri; and the celebrated Saint Dnyanadeva who was a 
Yajurvedi Brahman who stayed not far from Paithan testifies 
to the fact in the concluding lines of his Dnyaneshwari that 
in 1290 the Maharashtra was governed by King Ramadeva 
of Devagiri. It is therefore evident that Bhimadeva with whom 
the Pathares and their Spiritual Guides" came and settled in the 
Konkan must have been the second son of the Yadav King of 
Devagiri. 


1 The following are the name9 of Vaghela Kings from Visaldev, 1 

Visaldev, 2 Arjunadev, 3 Sarangdeva, 4 Karnadev or Ghelo 
(129G—1304 A. D.). 

2 Vide Paithan copperplate grant of Hamdeo of Devagiri in Ind. Ant* 

Vol. XIV, p. 319. Early History of Bombay p. 9. 
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It has already been shown that this Bhimadeo of Dcvajir* 
took possession of the Northern Konkan about the year 1294 
A.D. from his father’s Viceroy Krishna. From a Dan-patra or 
^vant of the rights of Sardesai and Sardeshapande made 
by King Bhimadeo to his Raja-Guru Purushottamrao in the 
year, Shak 1221 we find that the province of Konkan con¬ 
tained 16 Parganas and 2 Kashas, and that the island af Mahim 
( Bombay ) contained seven hamlets. ^ According to this grant 
in the month of March Shak 1220 (1298 A. D.) King Bimba- 
shah { Bhimadeo) purchased from Changunabai widow of 
Govind Mitkari the watan of Sardeshapande and Sardesai of 
Malad, etc., for 24,000 hones, and keeping it in his pos.session for 
one year and three months presented it as a religious gift to his 
Rdja-Guru Purshottamrao Kavlc of the Bharadwaja Gotra on 
the ocea.sion of the Solar eclipse in the month of Vaishakh in 
the Shak year 1221 (1299 A. D.).2‘ 

« 

During the reign of Bhimadeo the province of Northern 
Konkan was divided into fourteen parganas or districts. He 
eoiifcrrod upon his Raja-Guru Purushottamrao the title of 
Nayakrao,” and in addition to the Jehagir of Malad he con¬ 
ferred upon the Raj Guru the office (Vatan) of the fourteen 
Parganas.*^ The Raj Guru kept the watan of Malad for him¬ 
self and distributed the rest among his relations and followers. ‘ 
In this distribution the watan of Kelwa Mahim including the 
office of Guru or R2tj Guru of the Pathare Prabhus was assigned 
to Vaijaiiath son of Murari and nephew of Hemadri. S. M. 
Nayak in his account of the Pathare Prabhus ( page 39 ) states 
that after Hemadri (who was a Yajurvedi iJrahinan) “ his 
son-in-law Vaijauath, a Brahman of the Shakala Shakha succeed¬ 
ed him ” as Raj Guru of the Prabhus. T/iis apjicars to be in¬ 
correct. If in this twentieth century of general enlightenment 

1 Early History of Bombay, Hintlu Period p. I 4 . 

2 Early History of Bombay, p. 15, 

3 Vaidya's account of tlie Yajurv'edi Brahmans of the North Konkan 

pp. 22, 46. 

* Vaiilya’s account, p. 47^ 


9 
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and progressive social reform serious difficulties are encountered 
to bring about intermarriages between the Rig Vedis and Yajur- 
vedis, it is absurd to believe that intermarriages could have 
taken place between the Brahmans of the Rigveda and Ashwa- 
layan Sutra and the Brahmans of the Yajurveda and Katyayan 
Sutra ! As a matter of fact the descendants of this Vaijanath 
pant arc still enjoying the Ujpadhyaya Waian of Kelwa Mahim, 
and some members of this family are still Gurus or hereditary 
priests of certain influential Pathare families in Bombay. 

There is no record of events of any importance concerning the 
relations between this Raj Guru family and the Prabhus till we 
come to the reign of Alla-nd-din II of Bedar. In the reign of 
this Bahamani King, a dispute arose between ‘ Nayakrao,’ a 
descendant of Raja Guru Purushottamrao Paithankar and a 
Prabhu Zamindar named Boo Beslc Thakur of Malar concern¬ 
ing the Pichhori rights. The complaint was lodged before Diwan 
Mahomed Dalil who gave his decision. But as the parties were 
not satisfied with his decision, the Diwan vsent them both “ in 
the presence of the King highly dignified as Solomon, Sultan 
Alla-ud-din Ghazi in the capital of Bedar.^ ” When they both 
stood before the King in the Adalat and were asked about their 
case, Raja Guru Nayakrao, the Plaintiff submitted the sanad 
or patent of Raja Bimba ( Bhimdeo ) containing the following 
account. “ The Watan of Sardesai and Sardeshpandegiri 
was purchased by Raja Bimbashah and was given to 
the Raj Guru Nayakrao by way of charity including 
Pichhori.'^ ’’ The document was proved to be true. 
Dev Dcsio in* his defence, stated that he was in enjoy¬ 
ment of the Pichhori rights for a long time and that he was 
ready to procure his witnesses. Dev Deslo was directed to give 
a written statement to the effect that, should he fail in proving 
his case, he would pay a fine of 500 hones. And when this was 
given the whole case was referred back to Shahabazkhan, the 
Zilladar of Malad for holding a public investigation. When 

1 Vaiclva’s account, pp. 25, 20. 

2 Yaidya’is account, p, 25, 
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both the parties reached Shahabazkhati with the order of the 
king, he convened a meeting in the village of Chauk Mobile, of 
the principal persons of the Anahilwada district and the chief 
revenue officers of Salsette to witness the proceedings. Out of 
this assembly, four persons who had completed the 80th year of 
their age were selected to give evidence. Green grass ( Diirwa 
and Basil leaves ) was placed upon their heads and they were 
asked to swear by the holy grass and to speak the truth. The 
purport of the statement made by these octogenarians is as fol¬ 
lows :—About the Shaka year 1212, King Bimbashah (Bhimadov) 
having taken the ownership and possession of the country of 
Anahilwada Konkan from Karsan ( Krishna), kept it for himself. 
The Raja had brought with him his Raj Guru Purushottamrao 
Paithankar, and on the solar eclipse day the king presented to 
him the Watan of Sirdesai and Sirdeshpando of Malad, etc., to¬ 
gether with a dana-'palra or deed of gift. lie ordered the patels 
of the villages concerned to fix in their villages stone slabs with 
the terms of the gift engraved thereon. Some of these terms 
are of special interest to the students of Anthropology and Anti¬ 
quities as they throw some light on the social, political and 
religious customs of the people in the 13th century. I give them 
below :— 

I. One Bira or parcel of betel leaves consisting of 16 
leaves and five bctcl-nuts from every village to bo 
given ^annually to the Raja Guru. 

II. In the month of Ashadh (Shabaii) the gift of 
Pichho^i should be given to the Raj^^ Guru. 

III. If any one were to perform the ceremony of betro¬ 
thal he should send with music publicly a Bira of 
50 betel leaves and 10 betel-nuts as a mark of 
respect to the Raja Guru. 

The tribute of Sri Desai for the net income of tho 
village (is ) three per cent., and of Sri Desh- 
pandiagiri 2 per cent., in all 5 per cent. 


IV. 
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V. Mandava Takka or fee for the temporary erection of 
a booth on the occasion of a wedding. 

VI. PrayascMtta-Madha (Modha ?)—^The tenth part of 
this charity (income ? ) ' should be given when 
one is re-admitted after Ixjing excommunicated. 

VII. Tila and Bira .—The mark of red powder on the 
forehead and the gift of betel leaves and nuts as 
a mark of res 2 )ect on all important public occa¬ 
sions. 

Vlll. Ghatkapata.—A tax for a wooden scat for bathing 
the bridegroom at the beginning of the wedding 
ceremony. 

IX. In every Pargana, one village as Inam free from all 
tax. 

X. Tlio Raja Guru should be free* from all Royal taxes 
which arc eight in number. 

After the evidence was taken and the writing on the stone 
slabs deciphered it was proved that Dev Desle failed to sub¬ 
stantiate his claim. His demands were therefore declared as null 
and void and he was ordered to pay the penalty of 500 hones 
to the king. Nayakrao was given a robe of honour and a 
firman signed by the leading j^ersons of the assembly and sealed 
by the Khan. 

In or about the year 887 Hijri, Nayakrao, the fourth in descent 
from the Raj Guru of Bhima Raja went on a pilgrimage to the 
sacred waters of the Bhima Sangam on the^ Ghauts. Here his 
religious ceremonies of bathing in the sacred water were con¬ 
ducted by a local priest named Trimbakpant Chakravartikar 
(inhabitant of Chakravarti). As it is usual on such occasions 
for high dignitaries to give some special gifts to the officiating 
priest, Nayakrao gave this Chakravartikar two gifts, viz., the 
“ Upadeshaddma and Agrapujaddm of the Patane Prabhus” 
(that is, the perquisites of these two rites which are performed 
at the Munj ceremony.) It has been stated before that the 
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Raj Guru of Bhima Raja had divided the imtan into nine differ¬ 
ent parts among his relations, and that the watan of Kelwa 
Mahim was given to Vaijanath Pant of Vatsa Gotra. And the 
descendants of this Vaijanath were now enjoying the watan. On 
the authority of the two gifts given to him by the Raja Guru 
Nayakrao, this Trimbak Pandit Chakravartikar now began to 
call himself Raja Guru of the Prabhus and to encroach upon the 
rights of the descendants of Vaijanath. Murar Bhatta Joshi and 
Kan Joshi descendants of Vaijanath, therefore, lodged a com¬ 
plaint before Nawab Chand Khan, Subha of Damaun. The 
Nawab, therefore, ordered that all persons in authority and 
otherwise of the District should be asked to assemble in the 
Chauk of Mahim to witness the investigation and consider the 
decision.^ When the meeting was held, Kan Joshi was asked 
by the Nawab to state his case. He stated that he was the 
Dharmadhikari or Chief Spiritual guide of all Brahmans, Ksha- 
triyas, Vaishyas, Anulomas and Pratilomas of Kelwa Mahim and 
three hundred and sixty villages under it. Some years ago 
Begum Chand Bibi had come to Mahim with nine families of 
Prabhus and had taken her residence in the oart called God- 
havdi. In the meantime ‘ the ceremony of Munj in a family of 
Parbhus called Pathare ’ took place, and Trimbak Pandit son of 
Narayan Pandit inhabitant of Chakravarti on the Ghauts for¬ 
cibly encroached upon the complainant’s rights as Gurus and 
Dhannadhikaris ©f the place. Prom that time this Chakra- 
vartikar has bceii taking by force all the complainant’s per¬ 
quisites of religious ceremonies of the Parbhus, and as the 
Parbhus were Zahardast {powerful) and the complainants 
Zerdast ( helpless) they could not exercise their authority over 
them.2 The Nawab then called upon Trimbak Chakra vartikar 
to give his statement of defence. Trimbak Pandit Chakravarti- 
kar stated that he inherited the Watan from his father and 
grandfather and that he had brought his witnesses to substan- 


^ Valdya’s account of the Yajurvedi Brahmans of the Konkaii, p. 43. 
2 Vaidya's Yajurvedi Brahmans, p. 45. 
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tiato his rights. Thereupon the Nawab called upon the witness¬ 
es to stand. Accordingly they stood and they were five in 
number.! When these witnesses were brought before the Nawab, 
he ordered Tulsi ( Basil) leaves to be placed over their heads, 
and they were ordered to speak the truth. And their evidence 
was to the following effect:—“ This Trimbak Pandit Raja Guru 
Chakravartikar has no connection whatsoever with us in per¬ 
forming our religious ceremonies, because he is an Ashwalayana 
( follower of the Ashwalayan Sutra of the Rig Veda ). All our 
religious ceremonies are performed in accordance with the 
Katyayana Sutras of the Yajurveda.^ Our Raja Kula-Guru from 
long time past is Raghunath Pant Kawle Paithankar, his son 
Shridhar Pant, and his son Purushottarnpant Yajurvedi. In or 
about the year 1208 Ramdev and his son Bimbadev went to 
visit Alla-ud-din in his capital, and there he received them 
kindly, and Alla-ud-din taking Bimbadev as his son conferred 
upon him the title of Shah ( Bimba Shah Next year Sultan 
Alla-ud-din invaded and captured Devagiri, the capital of Rama- 
dev. At this time Raja Guru Purushottamrav and eleven 


^ They were all Prabhus and their names were : (1) Dadaji Padtare, 
(2) Shripati Mandway, (3) Vithoji Shankar, (4) Ilabajirao, and (5) 
Padmanji Madge —Vide Vaidya’s account p. 46. 

2 Vaidya’s account pp. 40, 41. 

^ Although the date does not tally, and the ignorant witnesses cannot 
reasonably be expected to remember the correct dates, we find from two 
independent sources that Ramadeva went with his sons to pay his respects 
to the Sultan of Delhi. According to Dr. Fleet (Kaniirese d3niastics), 
“ Rarnchandra was received there (at Delhi) with great marks of favour 
and distinction, and royal dignities were conferred upon him, and not 
only was he restored to his Kingdom, but other districts were added to his 
dominions. The Sultan, on this occasion, gave him the district of Naw- 
sari in Gujarat as a personal estate and a hundred thousand tankas 
to pay his expenses home.”' Sir H. Elliot, on the authority of Tarikhi 
Firozeshahi of ^ain-ud-din Barjii states that Malik Kafur took Ramdev. 
and his suns to Delhi with 17 elephants and a large treasure. The Sultan 
showed great favour to Ramdev, gave him a canopy and the title of Rai- 
RAyan. He gave him a lakh of tankas and sent him back with great 
honour with his children to Devagiri wliich place he confirmed in his 
possession (Elliot’s History of jndia fll, 20p), 
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Uiiiravs were present. Bimbashah hearing the above news fled 
with the Raja Guru and eleven Umravsby soa-shorc and took 
possession of the fort of Parnera and Bordi, Sanjan, Daniaun, 
Bara Pardi, etc. Thus he got the territory from Parnera to 
Ashtagar. He came to Mahi-Mahim ( Bombay ) and divided 
the country into twelve parts. He gave the district of Malad 
and some villages from the district of Pahad to the Raja Guru 
as Jehagir and VVatan, and the Raja Guru divided it into nine 
parts and assigned one to each of his relations.! The Raja pur¬ 
chased from the widow of Govind Mitkari, the Watan of Sir Desai 
and Sir Deshpande of Malad, (in 1221 Shaka ), and gave it to 
his abovcnamed Raja Guru in charity. In this way the Raja 
Guru and his son Trimbakrao and his son Abaji (named) 
Nayakrao reached the dignity of Sir Desai and Swaraj Kulkarni 
or independent officers. In the year 897 Nayakrao Raja Guru 
went to the holy waters of the Bhima Sangam. There his 
Upadhyaya Triinbak Pandit Chakrawartikar conducted the 
Tirtha ceremony and received from Nayakrao two kinds of 
charity, viz., Upadeshdama and Agrapujadam of the Patane 
Prabhus.” 

These facts having been adduced by the evidence of the wit¬ 
nesses, the Navvab informed Trimbak Pandit Chakravartikar 
that except the two gifts, he should not interfere with any other 
charity, right or income of the country^ and that, in default, 
he would bo beh^ded, Kan Joshi received a robe of honour 
and a Sanad or document bearing the seal of the Navvab and 
confirming Kan Joshi in the enjoyment of the rights and 
charities of the Jehagir and Inam mentioned in the Sanad.^ ” 

During the supremacy of the Moslems in the Konkan, mem¬ 
bers of this Raja Guru family were kept in undisturbed posses¬ 
sion of their Jehagir and Watan, and from old records which are 
now in my possession, we find that even temporary rulers liko 

! Vaidya’s account pp. 46, 47. 

2 Vaidya’s account pp, 47, 48, 

^ The original of this Sanad is in the possession of tlic present writer. 
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Bahadur Oilani ratified and confirmed old grants and firmans. 
In the sixteenth century ( about 1529 A. D.) the Moslem rule 
was supplanted by that of the Portuguese. The Portuguese rule 
though not very happy, was not quite intolerable or unjUst in 
the beginning. But in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
it became highly unjust, intolerable and oppressive to the Hindu 
residents of the Konkan. According to Nairne ( History of the 
Konkan p. 5!)), the Portuguese Viceroy of Goa prohibited 
private as well as public temples throughout the territories of 
Bassein, and also all feasts, ceremonies, preaching by Brahmans, 
ablutions and burnings. Houses were to be searched for idols, 
and if any were found or forbidden practices discovered, the 
offender was to be sent to the galleys, and his property forfeited, 
half to the informer and half to the Church. Tliere is in fact 
nothing in their own histories or in the accounts of travellers to 
show that the Portuguese rulers ever took any trouble to prot:ct 
their subjects as Shivaji did in the seventeenth century.^ 

In the beginning of the 18th century Antaji Raghunath, a 
descendant of Bhima Raja’s Raja Guru was in possession of the 
Jehagir of Malad. As Guru or Chief Spiritual Guide of the 
Hindus of the Konkan, ho was highly respected by the people 
and his religious behests were duly obeyed. The Portuguese 
authorities of Bassein called upon Antaji to desist from preaching 
Hinduism or worshipinng Hindu idols. He cither evaded or 
refused to obey their unjust injunctions. Orders were therefore 
issued for his capture and trial before the Inquisition at Goa. 
Antaji and his family fled to Bombay where many Brahman and 
Prabhu families of Bassein and Kelwa Mahim migrated to escape 
from the religious persecution of the Portuguese. The Portuguese 
authorities now confiscated the Jehagir and Watan of Antaji^ 
Antaji had an influential friend in Bajirav Ballal, the Prime 
Minister of Shahu Raja of Satani, and so he solicited his aid 
against the Portuguese. On the 3rd of March 1734 A. D. Baji¬ 
rav Pandit Pradhan wrote to the Honourable John Horne, 


^ Nairnc’s Konkan, Bom. Goz. I, 54, 
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Governor of Bombay stating that his servant Antaji Raghunath 
had every claim to an Inam in the Portugucvse territory granted 
by the ancient Emperors of India in proof of which he has several 
documents and requesting that the said documents may be 
examined in the British Court of Judicature, and if they bo 
found true, an intimation may be given to the Portuguese 
Government to abide by what may bo reasonable. To this 
letter tlie Honourable John Horne, Governor of Bombay/sent a 
reply dated 6th March 1734 that the decision of such claims 
rested with the Government that granted the Inam, and that no 
other Government could interfere, and that being so, it was 
useless for the said Antaji Raghunath to justify his claims in any 
tribunal, nay for any Government to interfere with its authority, 
if the said Antaji is accused before the Inquisition ovtjr which 
the Royal authority itself has no power.^ Antaji Raghunath as 
well as Bajirav were greatly disappointed at this and they were 
convinced that the best way to put an end to the religious perse¬ 
cutions of the Hindus by the Portuguese fanatics was the coni- 
])lete conquest of the Portuguese territories in the Konkan. 
Bajirav from this time began to concert measures for the accom¬ 
plishment of this object and Antaji promised his support. Ihom 
the letters written by Bajirav Ballal and Chimnaji A])pa to 
Antaji Raghunath, some of which arc at present in tlio })osscs-' 
sion of the descendants of Raja Guru Antaji Raghunath, wo get 
.some interesting information about the pi’cparations that wei*o 
being made for the capture of Bassein and Salsetto 

In one of his letters, Chimnaji Appa, the Peshwa’s brother 
( Vide letter No. 6 in Vaidya’s Account ) advises Antaji not to 
venture to live in the Portuguese territory, because the Portuguese 
considered him as their great enemy, and therefore he should 
stay at a distance of some eight or ten miles from the Portugucso 
limits and to carry out his plans and preparations from that 
place.- In a letter dated the 7th day of the Mahoniedan month 

1 Vaidya’s account p. 49-50. 

2 .Vaiclya','^ account p. 58^ 

10 
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of Safar (December) Shaka 1656 (A.D. 1734-5 ) Bajiiav writes to 
Antaji as follows :—In your letter you state that preparations 
have been completed for certain business. The men that have 
boon collected get tired and come to me: Three places can be 
captured by one simultaneous attack and we shall get plenty of 
booty. All this should bo accomplished before the Portuguese 
Fleet arrives there, etc. To this my reply is that all things 
cannot be accomplished at one and the same time. We have to 
consider them from all sides. You should therefore come here 
at once, Whatever action is to be taken will be taken with 
your advice and consultation.'' ^ 

In January 1739, Cliimnaji Ap])a personally took command of 
the army against the Portuguese and took Dahanu, Kelva, 
Mahim and Sliirgaon. And on the 16th of May 1739 the fort of 
Bassein was captured.- Bajirav harl given a written promise to 
Antaji and his brothers that after the capture of Salsctte and 
Bassein, he would restore to them their Jehagir and Watan which 
the Portuguese had seized ; and we find from the papers now in 
the possession of the descendants of the Raja Guru that in Shaka 
1657 ( 1735 A. D. ) Balaji Peshwa himself had, on the authority 
of his fatlier’s letter, given a solemn kaul or agreement to 
Antaji that “ his rights to his Irmin village and to the office of 
Sirdesai of Malad shall be strictly maintained. In 1740 Bajirav 
who was a friend of Antaji died, and his son Balaji who succeed¬ 
ed him to the office of Peshwa failed to fulfil the pledge given 
to Antaji by his father and by himself. Khanduji Mankar remon¬ 
strated with the Peshwa, but in vain, and Antaji died of a broken 
heart in or about the year 1742 A. D.^ But on his death-bod ho 
uttered a curse that for his breach of faith Balaji would meet with 
a similar fate. And wc know from history that Balaji died of a 
broken heart in 1760 after hearing the sad nows of the loss of 
his son and army on the battlefield of Panipat. Antaji’s brothers 

1 Vaidya’s account p. 67. 

- Nairnc’s Konkun p. 84. 

3 Miualhu Chronicles in the Times of India of 23rd February 1907- 
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Ramaohandra and Ganesh and his learned and influential cousin 
Tukkam Bhatt Palshikar now vowed vengeance against this 
faithless son of Bajirav, and as they were the hereditary Gurus 
or Spiritual Guides of the newly conquered districts, they suc¬ 
ceeded in creating some dislike and distrust about the Peshwa 
among the Hindu inhabitants of Bassein and Salsette.^ The 
Chitpawan officials of the Peshwa now denied to Tukkam Bhatt 
Palshikar the right of presiding over the religious functions of 
the Hindus and claimed that that right belonged to the Brah¬ 
mans of the Peshwa’s caste alone. Tukkam Bhatt Palshikar 
refused to comply with this demand. Thereupon several Chit¬ 
pawan priests headed by Govind Bhatt Joglekar and Mahadji 
Phadnisof Bassein forcibly desecrated Tukkam Bhatt Palshi- 
kar’s Agnihotra or sacrificial altar, falsely alleging that he was 
not entitled to perform the Agnihotra rituals.- Tukkam Bhatt 
Palshikar now lodged a complaint in the court of the Peshwa 
Balaji at Poona. Under the direction of the Peshwa, after three 
years’ delay, the matter was referred to the learned Brahmans 
of Nasik for decision. Ii\ Shaka 1GG8 ( A. D. 174G ) fifty-eight 
learned Brahmans of Nasik and Trimbak submitted their decision 
( Sammati patra ) to the effect that Tukkam Bhatt falshikar 
was in every way entitled to keep and perform the Agnihotra 
ituals. The concluding lines of this Sammati patra are inter¬ 
esting as they convey a veiled censure on the ignorance of the 
Peshwa and his kinsmen. They are as follows :— 

f*iT I 

cirwiTsm'^^ II 

i.c. In this world differences arise and will arise through 
ignorance, and therefore this Sammatl-patrak is for those 
swans who arc able to distinguish milk from water. 

On the receipt of this Sammatipatra, the Peshwa issued orders 
that Tukkam Bhatt Palshikar should be allow'ed to continue 

^ Maratha Chronicles in the Tinie.s of India of 23rd Fehruary 1907« 

* Vaidya’s account of Yajurvedi Brahmans of Konkan, i)p.. 42, 43* 

^ Vaidya's account of Yajurvedi Brahmans of Konkan, p. 73«« 
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his Agnihotra Tindistiirbed in future. And thenceforward 
Palshikar was not molested by the Peshwa’s officials. But the 
hostility of the Peshwa’s castemen who were interested in the 
downfall of the Raja Guru family did not cease. They tried to 
boycott Palshikar and his kinsmen and began to call them by 
the nickname of Palshi and Palshikars. And Tukkam Bhatt 
Palshikar was so much tired of this annoyance that at last ho 
and his family left the Peshwa’s territory and came and settled 
in Bombay. Tukkam Bhatt’s descendants arc still in Bombay, 
and one of them is at present a member of the Bombay 
Municii)al Corporation. 

Let us now turn to Bombay where the wise and liberal policy 
])iirsued by the English administrators had induced a large 
number of persons from the Portuguese and the Peshwa's 
territories to seek an asylum free from sectarian intolerance and 
religious persecution. Among these new arrivals were several 
families of Patharo Prabhus and of their Spiritual guides, 
the Yajiirvedi Brahmans from Kelwa Mahim, Basscin and 
Salsette. It has been stated before that in 901 Hijri a dispute 
had arisen between Murar Bhatt and Kan Joshi, Gurus or 
JS[)iritual guides of the Prabhus and Narayan Pandit Chakra- 
vartikar, a Rig Vedi priest of the Ashwalayan Shakha. And 
we know that the edaim of this Chakravartikar to be styled as 
Guru or Spiritual guide of the Prabhus was on due inquiry 
declared as false by Nawab Chand Khan, Subha of Damaun.i' 
As several Prabhu families from Kelwa Mahim, Bassein and 
other places had come and settled in Bombay in the beginning 
of the 18th century, priests of this Chakravartikar family and 
other Rigvodi or Chitpawan Brahmans began to come to Bombay 
and to encroach upon the rights and privileges of the Yajurvedi 
Brahmans who were the hereditary Spiritual guides of the 
Prabhus and all other Hindu inhabitants of Bombay. A com¬ 
plaint was therefore lodged before the Honourable William 
Phipps, Governor of Bombay in 1723 by the Yajurvedi Spiritual 


1 VuU Appendix A. 
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Guidos of the Bombay Hindus in the name of their leader Shama 
Acharya. On the 27th of May of the same year, a Procla¬ 
mation was issued by the Governor “ requiring from all the 
Gentoos ( Hindus ) of Bombay entire obedience to the orders of 
rf Shama Acharya in what concerns their religion.’* This 
Proclamation was considered as insufficient by Shama Acharya 
and his.kinsmen to safeguard their interests in future against the 
encroachment of outsiders, and therefore a request was made to 
the Governor for the grant of a Patent. Accordingly on the 21st 
of August 1723 a Patent was granted to the aforesaid Yajurvedi 
Brahman by J. Courtney, Chief Justice of Bombay, by the 
‘ order and with the consent of the Honourable William Phipps, 
Governor of Bombay. The Patent states,—Whereas various 
and sundry disi)utcs have arisen concerning the right of admini¬ 
stering the rites and ceremonies of the Gentoos in this island 
and have continued long time undetermined not only to the great 
prejudice of the person in whom the said right is vested, but 
also to the great detriment of this island by the unlimited license 
<^f the Brahmans resorting hither as well drawing the money of 
the inhabitants ; as several other ill-practices tending to disturb 
the peace and good Government thereof, it being absolutely 
jieccssary effectually to put a stop to this evil. In order thereto 
the pretensions of several claimants having been impartially 
examined, and twelve men, heads of their religion, four for each 
rjaste having been summoned and their opinions required under 
their hands and thcy» unanimously having given it, I, J. Courtney, 
Chief Justice of the Port and Island of Bombay, being sworn to 
do justice according to equity and good conscience, do, by the 
order and with the consent of the Honourable William Phipps 
Esqr., President and Governor of H. M’s. Castle and Island of 
Bombay, confirm the aforesaid Shama Charia Brahmin in his 
said right of presiding over the Gentoos of this Island so far as 
it relates to the administering the rites and ceremonies of their 
religion and the ordering and directing what Brahmans shall 
officiate under him, hereby granting him our Patent confirming 
him for ever in the said right * * * H This Patent is 
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now in the possession of the Yajurvedi hereditary priests of 
Bombay and its official copy can be seen in the old records of 
the Bombay High Court. 

From the above it will be clearly perceived that in the town 
of Bombay groat care was taken by the English administrators 
to impart impartial justice to their subjects and to adopt the 
needful measures for safeguarding their interests, rights and 
privileges. In fact peace, happiness and contentment reigned 
in Bombay during this period. In Basaein and Salsette the 
oppressive ways of the Portuguese foreigners was supplanted by 
the Swadeshi rule of the Peshwas, and it was naturally expected 
by all classes of Hindus that under the Swaraj 3 ^a of the Peshwai, 
their rights and privileges would bo respected and that even- 
handed justice would be administered to all. Had Bajirav 
Ballal, the greatest and wisest of the Peshwas, lived a little 
longer, all these expectations would have been fulfilled. But 
unfortunately this great statesman died shortly after the 
capture of Bassein and Salsette, and his son Balaji who succeed¬ 
ed him sadly lacked his father’s patriotism, foresight and abilities. 
One by one he displeased his father’s friends like Antaji Ragh- 
unath, Khanduji Mankar and others, and in order to glorify his 
own caste which, according to the late Gopalrao Hari Deshraiikh, 
was considered very low till the rise of Balaji Vishwanath, he 
seized every opportunity to humiliate, lower or degrade, socially 
every other community except his own.- We have already 
described how Antaji and his cousin Tukkam Bhatt Palshikar 
wore harassed and humiliated and how Palshikar and his 
kinsmen were boycotted and came to be styled Palshis. The 
Pathare Prabhus of Bassein and Salsette also did not fare bettor 
at the hands of Balaji and his Rig-Vedi castemen. In or about 
the year 1743 an incident occurred among the Pathare Prabhus 
of Bassein and Chewul and this gave the Peshwa and his caste- 
men an opportunity to interfere and pose as religious and social 
mentors of the people. 

2 Vide Deshmukh^s Historical Tales: also Jativivcks.ir, p. 68. 
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Several years ago a rich Prabhu named Dhakji had lost his son, 
and his widow who was young and handsome, wanted to remarry. 
Dhakji was opposed to this re-marriage through false notions of 
hJmour and prestige. This was a time when the Brahman power 
was supreme in the Maharashtra and consequently there w as a 
tendency with all classes to imitate their customs and usages. 
‘‘ This was a period ” observes the late Mr. Moroba Kanoba in 
his pamphlet on widow-remarriage when the first attempt was 
made to put a stop to the practice of widow-remarriage among 
the Pathare Prabhus. The mania for imitating the Brahmans 
wlio must have given up the practice in the past seems to have 
caught the Pathare Prabhus, particularly to raise themselves in 
the estimation of the people of those times Dhakji Prabhu 
was fully imbued with these ideas and therefore, he had con¬ 
vened a meeting of his castemcn and passed a resolution to the 
effect that no member of the Pathare Prabhu community should 
marry a widow. This appears to have stopped the re-marriage 
of his beautiful daughter-in-law. Subsequently a Pathare 
Prabhu of Cliewul, named Koshawji Damaji, married a widow 
and he was, therefore, put out of caste by the Pathare Prabhus 
of Bassein, Salsettc and Bombay. The Kig-Vedi Brahmans of 
Chewul and Eewadanda seized this opportunity of posing as 
the protectors of religion and usage and they lodged a complaint 
before the Peshwa Baluji against the Pathare Prabhus. 

In this complaint it was stated that one Keshawji Damaji, a 
Pathare Prabhu of Chewul, having married a widow was put out 
of caste by the Prabhus of Bassein, Salsette and Bombay, that 
the re-marriage of widows was a long established custom among 
the Pathare Prabhus and which they wanted to abolish and 
that they should be ordered by the Peshwa to admit Keshawji 
Damaji into the caste so that the re-marriage of widows would 
be practised as before.^ The Peshwa forwarded this complaint 
to Shankaraji Keshaw Subha of Bassein for enquiry and reports 

^ Vide —Moroba Kanoba’s “Marriage of Hindu widows*^^ p. 28. 

“ Moroba Kauoba's “ Marriage of Hindu widows,” p, 12, 
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Shankaraji who was hostile to the Pathare Prabhus and their 
old priests the Yajurvedi Brahmans of Bassein convened a 
meeting of the residents of Bassein, prominent among whom 
were the Rig-Vedi Brahmans of the Peshwa’s caste, for the 
purpose of finding out the origin of the Pathare Prabhus. This 
meeting of Shankaraji Keshaw came to the curious decision that 
the Pathare Prabhus were descended from Bhima Raja, that 
they were not entitled to the use of the Brahma Gdyatri^ that the 
Yajurvedi Palshe Brahmans who had hitherto officiated as 
their priests ^ (now) refused to teach them the Brahma Gdyalri, 
that Gosavi Khedkar, Giri Bhatt, Bapu Bhatt, Bhanu Unse and 
Dam Padhye of Uran were invited by the Prabhus to become 
their priests, and that these strangers, by the promise of largo 
rewards, taught them the Brahma Gdyatri^ and that, for these 
reasons, it is necessary that the ofliciating priests, when ])crform- 
ing ceremonies at the Prabhu’s house, should bo required to 
make use of the Mantras contained in the Purans only, and 
that the long cstalfiished custom of re-marriage should be 
onforced.2 On the receipt of Shankaraji's report to the above 
eflect, Peshwa Balaji passed his decision in the form of a letter 
addressed to the Brahmans of ChewuJ. Jn this IcttcJ', which 
is dated the 22nd of Rudirodgari Samvatsara, Shaka 1005 
(a.d. 1743), it is stated:—“You will continue to perform the 
ceremonies at the houses of the Pathare Prabhus in the manner 
prescribed for the Shiidras. In the district of Bassein this 
decision has been enforced and a copy of it, with the signature of 
all the Pathare Prabhus affixed thereto, has been retained by 
the Government. The Prabhus have also been obliged to 
subscribe a written statement to the eflect that they will allow 
the re-marriage of widows, and that they will perform the 
Shudra rites. Also that any one refusing to comply with this 
agreement shall be considered guilty of having committed sin at 
the holy city of Benares. Also that he shall be liable to bo 

1 Moroba Kanoha’s “ Marriage of Hindu widows ** p. XII Appendix. 

- Moroba Kanoba^s “ Marriage of Hindu widows ” pp. 13 and 14 of tlio 
Appendix. 
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punished by the (Peshwa’s) Government as well as to be 
expelled from his caste. ^ 

Such was the justice meted out to his co-religionists, under 
^he Hindu Swarajya by Balaji, the incapable and unworthy son 
of a capable and worthy father, Bajirav Ballal, the wisest and 
noblest of the Peshwas. And it is strange and worth noticing 
that the period when the Prabhus were harassed and humiliated 
by Balaji and his castemen should have coincided with the period 
(A.D. 1743) when the old spiritual guides of the Prabhus, viz :— 
Tukkam Bhatt Palshikar and other Yajurvedi Brahmans of 
Bassein were molested and humiliated by the Peshwa Balaji and 
his kinsmen. It is hardly necessary tor us to state that the 
decision of the Peshwa and his castemen of Bassein concerning 
the origin and social status of the Pathaxe Prabhus was unjust, 
improper and unsupported by any texts or facts from the 
Shastras or any evidence from history or tradition.. One reason 
assigned by the Peshwa Balaji for his orders against the Pathare 
Prabhus was that their hereditary Gurus or Spiritual guides had 
refused to teach them the use of the Brahma Gdyatri, This can 
be easily explained. The Yajur-Vedi Brahmans of Bassein like 
Tukkam Bhatt Palshikar and others were simultaneously perse¬ 
cuted by Peshwa’s castemen of Bassein, and it was impossible 
for them to act against the wishes of the Peshwa and his kins¬ 
men. But as a matter of fact both the Yajurvedi hereditary 
priests of the Prabhus as well ais the Rigvedi Brahmans of the 
Ashwalayana Shakha have in the past not only taught the 
Brahma Gayatri to the Prabhus, but they have also quarrel¬ 
led over the right for doing so as is proved in the decision given 
by Nawab Chand Khan in the dispute between Kan Joshi 
(Yajurvedi) and Trimbak Chakravartikar (Rigvedi) and to 
which a reference has already been made. One great ambi¬ 
tion of Peshwa Bal^i was to raise his own caste in the public 
esteem and for this purpose he did not hesitate to sacrifice the^ 
rights and interests of other communities. In his ‘Aitihasik 

^ Moroba Kanoba's Marriage of Hindu widows p. XIY^ Appendix.. 

II 
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Goshtis * or Historical Tales, the late Oopalrao Hari Deshmukh 
gives us some interesting information on this subject. Accord¬ 
ing to IVIr. Deshmukh, the first Pcshwa Balaji came into 
prominence through the support of Purandare. So when Balaji 
became Peshwa he raised Purandare to a high position. About 
this time Chitpawan boys from the Konkan began to come to 
the Deccan, but being illiterate they were employed as cooks 
and menials. During the Peshwaship of Balaji Bajirav, Puran¬ 
dare was once asked to go out on some business. For three 
days he was not able to start, and the Peshwa asked him the 
reason. Purandare replied that he could not start, because he 
was not able to get a Konkanya (Chitpawan) cook. As soon as 
he got one, he would start. The Peshwa Balaji was ashamed to 
find that his caste was considered so low in the public esteem. 
He therefore brought two hundred Chitpawan boys from the 
Konkan to Poona, and made arrangements for their education 
and advancement. This ambition of the Peshwa to raise his 
caste made him blind to the interests of other communities. 
Hitherto no inter-marriages could take place between the Desh- 
asthas and the Chitpawans. By the force of his authority and 
promise of patronage he got himself married to girls of the 
Deshastha and Karhada Brahmans. The Saraswats or Shenvi ^ 
Brahmans were called Trikarmis, the Daivadnyas or Sonars - 
were forbidden the use of Namaskara salutation, the Twashta 
Kasars were prevented from using the sacred thread, the 
Yajurvedi Brahmans of Bassein were harassed and nicknamed 
Palshis or Palshikars, and the Prabhus were denied the use 
of the Brahma Gayatri and the Vedic Mantras ! The result 

1 From a letter written to Raghoji Angria (1759-1799) by Sadashiva 
Dikshi't, it appears that during the time of this Peshwa a dispute had 
arisen as to whether the Shraddh rites should bo performed at a Shenvi’s 
(Sarasvat Brahman’s), house or not I—Vide Kesari of 7th October 1913, 

2 The Peshwa's government prohibited the Sonars from making use of 
'No'tnaskdra not only in their own territory, but they also asked the 
Bombay Government to compel the Sonars from making use of Namas¬ 
kara in British territory —Vide Forrest's Selections, Homo Series ; also 
Bombay Goyerument Resolution of 29tb July 1779, 
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of this policy of religious intolerance and social humiliation was 
that many Pathare Prabhu families left the Peshwa^s territory 
in the Konkan and came and settled in Bombay where their old 
Spiritual Guides, the Yajurvedi Brahmans of the Kdtyayam 
Sutra had found a safe asylum under the sympathetic and 
tolerant rule of the British Government. I have thus tried to 
give in this paper a connected and authentic history of the 
Pathare Prabhus and their old Spiritual Guides till the middle 
of the 18th century. 


A FEW TIBETAN CUSTOMS AND A FEW 
THOUGHTS SUGGESTED BY THEM. 

THE PRAYER-BEADS OR ROSARIES. 

By ShaMs-ul-ulma De. Jivanji JamshedJi Modi, B.A., Ph. I). 
{Read on November 1913.) 

In my two preceding papers on Tibetan customs, read before 
the July and September Meetings of the 
The Subject, Society, I dwelt on two of the Prayer- 

machines of the Tibetans, seen in Darjeeling, viz,, Prayer-flags 
and Prayer-wheels. To-day, I want to speak on Prayer-beads or 
Rosaries, the last of the three divisions in which I divided the 
Prayer-machines. AVe are more or less strangers to the Prayer- 
flags and Prayer-wheels but not so to the Prayer-beads or Rosa¬ 
ries which form a part of the paraphernalia, or apparatus of the 
places of worship of many religious communities—the Hindus, 
Budhists, Mahomedans, Zoroastrians and Christians. 

As Colonel Waddell ^ says, “ the rosary is an essential part of 

a Lama’s dress ... Its use is not con- 

of a lS’ fined to the Lamas. Nearly every layman 
and woman is possessed of a rosary, on 
which at every opportunity they store up merit.” 


1 The Buddhism of Tibet or Lamaism, p. 202 
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The instruments of ritual in a Tibetan Monastery, or, as Mon. 
L. De Milloue speaks of them, the utensils of worship,i are 
various. Among these, the rosary or the chaplet is one of the 
most important. They call it Tenva 2 (Prenba lit. a string of 
beads). During the course of the ritual, it is generally placed 
on a low wooden platform on the left of the officiating Lama, 
who occasionally lifts it and turns its beads. Colonel Waddell 
gives an interesting and exhaustive description of the Tibetan 
rosary.3 

I produce before the Society, a rosary, which I purchased for 
12 annas from a Bhutia at a house in the village of Bhutia 
Basti. In itself, it is not worth that price, but its owner parted 
with it with some hesitation at that price, because as he said, it 
had the additional value of being consecrated by a pious Lama. 
The house-wife did not part with hers, with which she had 
said many a prayer before the household altar, whereat all the 
arrangements were well-nigh of a kind similar to that of the 
altar of the monastery, though on a very small scale. 

The rosary of a Tibetan Buddhist Lama has 108 beads. It 

Tho number of additional strings, each of 10 beads, 

heads- which act as counters. Every time the 108 

beads are turned, one of the beads of the first counter, which 
marks “ units’’, is turned to note tho recital of 108 repetitions. 
That string has, at its end^ a dorje which, representing a 
thunderbolt, serves as a symbol of authority in the hands of 
the Lamas, and which has, as such, given its name to Darjeeling, 
which means the seat of the dorje or the 
ecclesiastical authority. The second string 
marks dozens, i. e., on the recital of 12X108 
prayers, one of the beads of this second string is turned. This 
second string has a small bell, called drilbu, attached to it. 

I “ Ustensiles du culte (“ Bod-Youl ou Tibet” par L. DeMillou^ 
(1906) p. 262. 2 p. 255. 

* “The Buddhism of Tibet or Lamaism” by L. A. Waddell (1895) 

pp. 202-10. ^ ' 
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Several reasons are assigned for the fact of a Tibetan Rosary 
containing 108 beads. 1. One is, that, the names of two of the 
Tibetan gods, whose names are told on the rosary, are 108. 

2. The second reason is that the number of the volumes of their 
Kagyur, one of the two divisions of their scriptures, is also 108. 

3. The third reason is that the footprints of Buddha contain 
108 sub-divisions. So, the number of beads, S 3 rmbolize, as it 
were, all these sacred facts. 4 It is believed by some, that the 
number 108 was borrowed by the Tibetan Buddhists from India, 
where the Vaishnavas have a rosary of 108 beads. 6. Colonel 
Waddell assigns another reason. He says:—“ The reason for 
this special number is alleged to be merely a provision to ensure 
the repetition of the sacred spell a full hundred times, and the 
extra beads are added to make up for any omission of beads 
through absent-mindedness during the telling process or for 
actual loss of beads by breakage 

The materials of which the beads of a rosary are made vary 
according to the god or gods in whose honor, 
beads. or With whose name or names, the prayers 

are repeated .2 The materials generally used 
ure crystal, turquoise,^* wood, amber, coral, bone, conch-shell, etc. 

The Tibetan Buddhists attach a good deal of importance to 
the bones and skulls of their Lamas, especially to those of pious 
Lamas, and use fhem for various purposes. The thigh-bones 
and the leg-bones are used for trumpets. The skulls^ are used 

1 “ The Buddhism of Tibet or Lamaism.’^ p. 203. 2 Jbid, pp. 150-16K 

^ Turquoise, so called, because it first went to Europe from Turkey, was 
known in Tibet from olden times. It was known in Persia as pirouzeh 
) since the 7th Century. From there, it came to India and • 
Yrom India it went to Europe vid Turkey. Vide Mr. B. Tamper's interest 
ing article on Turquoise in the East in The Field Museum of Natural 
History Publication, 169, Anthropological Series Vol. XIII. 

^ Of the skull lie maketh a goblet, from which he and all of the family 
always drink devoutly to the memory of the deceased father (Friar Odoric. 

Cathay and the way thither " by Yule, revised by Cordier^ (1913) 
Vol. II, p. 264. 
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as bowls for drinking purposes. Other bones are used for 
making beads of their rosaries. 

I remember a morning (22nd June 1913), when, on my way to 
Rangaroong, about S miles from Darjeeling, 

Itinerant Lamas I met two begging Lamas oti the road. I 
as roving monast- t i i v 

eries. also remember having met one such Lama one 

morning on my way to Lebong. These itin¬ 
erant Lamas were, as it were, roving monasteries in themselves, 
that is to say, they carried over their body almost all the requi¬ 
sites required in a monastery for ritualistic purposes. They 
carried the following articles on their bodies 

1. A drum. 

2. A bell (drilbu) 

3. A dorje or dorche, an instrument with two knobs at 
both the ends. It represents a thunderbolt which is 
an emblem of power. Often, it resembles a sceptre. 

4. A rosary in the hand. 

6. A Prayer-wheel (k’orlo) 

6. A conch, 

7. A flag. At times, the flag was put on a long stick, 

which also acted as a hill stick. 

8. A rosary on the neck like a necklace.^ 

9. A trumpet made of a thigh bone. 

10. A spear-like instrument (p’ ourbon). 

11. A mitre on the head, 

12. A trident.- 

13. A Prayer-book. 

^ Dr. Sven Hedin, in his description of these wandering Lamas, refers to 
these rosaries on their necks. 'CJ^rana-Himalaya, Vol. 1. p. 362.) 

® The mention of a trident among the Buddhist instruments of wor¬ 
ship may strike one as strange. But one must know, that the latter day 
Buddhism and especially the Tibetan Buddhism has been a strange 
mixture. The early religion of Tibet was known as Bon religion. It was 
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Of all the instruments, the bone trumpet drew my special 
attention. One of the Lamas said, that it 

The use of bone was made out of the bone of the leg of a 
pious Lama, and added, that the departed 
souls of the Lamas, instead of being offended, 
were pleased at the use of their bones for musical instruments 
during the rituals. Colonel Waddell refers to such thigh-bone 
trumpets.^ M. Bonvalot also refers to blowing “ into human 
thigh-bones with leather bags at the end.** ^ 

It is not only the Lamas in the monasteries that use the rosaries 
but all the religiously inclined Bhutias, male and female, also use 
them. It is not unusual to see many a Bhutia on the hill or in 
an adjoining village, moving about with rosaries in their hands 
and turning the beads while reciting their prayers. 

As said by Colonel Waddell, even pedlars and traders produce 
all sorts of things for sale with one hand, while they devoutly 
finger the beads of their rosary with the other/^ ^ M. Bonvalot 
refers to some sanctimonious old lamas “ quickly turning mills 
or telling their beads^^ in the midst of ordinary work.'* 


in tho 8th century, that Padraa Sambhava introduced Buddhism in to 
Tibet. This Buddhism is also known as Lamaism. It is a corrupted form 
of Buddhism. One sees in it, together with the outward Buddhistic symbo¬ 
lism, a mixture of Shivaistic element and of pre-Buddhistic superstitious, 
wherein, as said by Rai Sarat Chandra Das Bahadur, fantastic devils and 
demons and their ritcaj^and sacrifices take an important part. The pre- 
Buddhistic blood-sacrifice also continued to a certain extent. 

On the Buddhist altar on the Observatory Hill at Darjeeling, one sees a 
number of Hindu tridents. Again, among the numerous worshippers at 
this altar, one sees a number of Hindus, especially the Shaivitos. Not only 
that, but tho priest who looks after this shrine is a Hindu, and it is under 
hia guidance that both the Hindus and the Bhutia Buddhists present their 
offerings, and it is under his presence that the Lamas say their prayers. 

1 Vide Col. Waddells' “Lhassa and its Mysteries,’' p. 220, for the figure 
of a Lama holding trumpet of human thigh-bone in right hand, and a 
skull-bowl in left.” 

» “ Across Tibet,” Vol. II, p. 132. 

3 << Lhassa and its Mysteries” by Col. Auatine Waddell (1905), p. 213. 

* Across Tibet, Vol. II, p. 132. 
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The antiquity of 
its use. 


Mr. G. Clark© Nuttal, in his interesting article on “ The 
Rosary and its History^*^ says : It (rosary) 
.... is a link with the days behind History, 
its origin is lost in the mists of the dawn of 
civilization in the Far East, and though many now feek it is a 
hindrance rather than a help to their devotions, it has un¬ 
doubtedly played a definite and real part in the chief great 
religions that ha^ moulded the minds of men.'’ 

It seems, that in many religious communities, certain prayers 
had t© be repeated several niimber ©f times. 

The origin of the That repetition seems to have been enjoined 
use of a Roeary, 

for several reasons:— 


1. At one time, as in the case of the philosophy ofiPythagorus,. 
numbers were believed to have certain efficacy. So, certain small 
prayers, or prayer-formulas were re(fuired to bo recited a 
number of times, say a hundred or a thousand. That was to 
be done in the midst of their longer prayers, 

I would illustrate, what I have to say on the subject of these 
repetitions of prayers, by instances from, the pray^s of my own 
community. 

a. A Parse© has to recite in the midst of his larger prayer of 
Ahm'amazda Yasht, 10 Ahunavars or Yatha-Ahu Yairyos. 


6. In the midst of the recital of the Vendidad, even the fast 
recital of which takes at least about six hours from midnight to 
morn, at one place in the long service, the officiating priest has 
to recite 200 Ahunavars and 100 Ashem Yohus. 


c. In the recital of the Ya^na, in the paragna or the pre¬ 
liminary part of the service, the officiating priest has to recite 
the 100 names of Ahura Mazda 10 times. 


1 “ Great Thoughts ” February 1911, p. 359. I am indebted to my 
ossiatant,^ Mr. R. N. Mvinshi, for kindly drawing my attention to the^ 
article. 
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All these recitals would require some mode of calculation 
and some instruments for counting. 

2. Irrespective of the belief in the efficacy of numbers, 
' ertain prayers were enjoined to be repeated, on account of 
their own efficiency. For example, a Parsee is asked to repeat 
Ms Vispa Humata prayer ^ three times, his Nemo-aongham 
prayer four times. That seems to have been enjoined for the 
purpose of the efficacy of the prayers themselves. 

3. Certain long prayers had to be recited during the different 
parts of a day, of a month, or a year, or on particular occasions. 
At times, people did not know these prayers by heart. They even 
did not know to read them. In that case, they were enjoined 
to recite shorter prayers a number of times in lieu of the long 
prayers. For example, a Parsee who did not know the Khorshed 
and Meher Nyuishcs, in honour of the Sun and Mithra, the 
Yazata of Light, which he was enjoined to recite thrico during 
the three gahs or periods of the day, was allowed to recite so 
many Ahunavars or Yatha Ahu Vairiyos in their stead. The 
recital of these short prayers a number of times,—at times 
twelve hundred, for example, in the case of the non-rccital of 
the Gathas on the Gatha Gahambar days, required a counting 
machine or instrument like the rosary. 

Thus, we sec, that I'osaries or chaplets first came to be used 
to count up the number of prayers that were enjoined to bo 
recited a number of times. 

The above view of the case is supported by what the emissa¬ 
ries of the Pope, who went as missionaries under St. Francis 
Zavier to Japan in the sixteenth century, said. They said 

1 This short prayer can bo rendered thus :— 

“ I would entertain good thoughts, good words and good actions with 
my (t.e., as enjoined by my) reason. I would not entertain evil thoughts, 
evil words, and evil actions with reason. All good thoughts, good words 
and good actions lead to the best (state of) life (or paradisoj. All evil 
thoughts, evil words and evil deeds, load to the worst (state of) life ( i.e., 
Hell)^ All good thoughts, good words and good actions are apparent 
have apparent efficacy). 


12 
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“The Japanese pray on beads as wo do; those who can read use 
little books, and those who pray on beads say on each bead a 
prayer twice as long as the Pater Noster”L This fact shows 
that those who knew their ordinary prayers recited or read from 
books. They had no need of rosaries. But, it was only those 
who did not know the ordinary obligatory long prayers that 
required the help of rosaries to say short prayers, which they 
were expected to know by heart. 

Thus, the principle underlying this process seems to bo this : 
At first, it was enjoined by the priest that the worshippers had 
to say certain prayers, either as atonements for crimes or for 
removal of certain difliculties, sicknesses or calamities or for 
the fulfilment of a certain desire. At times, the worshippers 
did not know these prayers by heart, or did not know to read 
them from the prayer books. In such a case, the priest enjoined 
as substitutes the recitation of shorter prayers or short prayer- 
formulae a number of times. Thus, the Zoroastrian Mobad 
enjoined the recital of so many Ahunavars, the Christian Padre 
of so many Pater-Nosters, the Buddhist Lama of so many 
Om mani padme hum, the Hindu Brahmin of so many mantras, 
the Mohamedan Mullah of so many kalamds. 

This is the first stage in the evolution of what we would term 
the shortening process/^ For long prayers, short were substi¬ 
tuted and enjoined to be said so many times. 

Then we come to the second stage. There were many who did 
not know even the short prayers, enjoined to be said in lieu of 
the long ones whose recital was impossible for them. They, 
proceeding in the downwai'd line of the shortening-process rested 
satisfied with the recital of only the first words of the Prayers. 
For example, instead of reciting the whole of the Om mdni pad¬ 
me hum, a Tibetan remained satisfied with the utterance of the 
first word Om. 

The most common use of beads in prayers among the laity in 
some religious communities seems to have crept in at this 

^Quoted by Mr. C. Xuttal, in “ Great Tbonghts ” of February 1911, p. 35 9. 
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stage. Some means to count the number of prayers—the' Ahu- 
navars, the Pater Nosters, the Om mani padme hums, the 
Mantras, the Kalamas, were to be found. The beads supplied 
jho means. 

Then came another stage, where even the recital or repetition, 
of any scriptural word whatever, was dropped, and simply the 
turning of beads was continued as a part of one’s religious Ijfe. 
Hence it is, that wo see many a religiously inclined person 
turning his beads in the midst of other work, on even while 
moving about. 

Again, it must be noted that this shortening process did not 
remain confined to the illiterate or to those who did not know 
their prayers. Others, who were in a position to say their long 
prayers also began to resort to this shortening process. Thus 
the use of beads or rosaries seems to have come into greater 
use in what may be known as the shortening-process or the 
substitution-process in the recital of prayers. 

These processes have, as it were, their parallels in other kinds 
of “ substitution-process ”, of which wo find 

Substitution-pro- many instances in various communities. For 
cess, 

example, it is meritorious to give board and 
lodging to travellers and to supply them with horses for going 
from one stage to another. So, in China, people, going on tops 
of hills or mountains, throw paper tents, paper horses and paper 
articles of food down below, with the belief that, by being 
wafted all round, they may bring them the meritoriousness of 
the charity of free lodge and board for travellers. 

It is said, that in China if the drugs named in some medical 
man’s prescriptions are not to be had, some burn the prescrip¬ 
tions, and dissolving the resulting ash in water, drink the 
solution believing that the efficacy of the drug is thereby 
transferred to the water. 

T had the pleasure of seeing a Chinese temple at Calcutta in 
the evening of 3rd July 1913. I saw there a number of 
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coloured papers containing short Chinese prayers. The worship¬ 
per purchased these papers and burned them, believing, that 
with the rising smoke the prayers written on the papers 
ascended on his behalf to the high Heavens. It is with such a 
similar idea of the substitution-process that they either burn 
paper-horses and articles of food or fling them into the air, 
believing that thereby they provide animals of transport and 
articles of food to travellers and thus collect for themselves 
in the Heavens the moritoriousness of giving hospitality to 
travellers. 1 produce before the Society here a few prayers 
purchased at the above Chinese temple. 

Among different religious communities, the number of beads 

Number of beads, in the rosaries varied. 

1. The Buddhist rosary has 108 beads with two strings 
each of ten beads, one counting the units and the other the 
dozens. 

2. Among the Brahmins, the Vaishnavites like the Buddhists 
have their rosaries of 108 beads, but the Shaivites have those 
of sixty-four. 

3. The Mahomedans have rosaries made of throe chaplets, 
each of 33 beads. These 99 beads are turned with the recital 
of each of the 99 names of God. There is one bead extra, the 
hundredth, which represents the name of God himself. 

4. The Christian Catholic rosaries consist of 150 small beads 
with ten large ones at the interval of every 10 beads. They 
are turned at each recital of Ave Maria, z.e., Hail Mary. After 
the recital of every ten Ave Maria prayers they recite one 
Pater Noster, whose recital is noted by the largo bead placed 
after every group of 10 small beads. The number 150 repre¬ 
sents 150 Psalms. It was the duty of the pious to recite, 
or read during the course of every day these 150 Psalms, 
But in the early days of Christianity, there were hundreds 
and thousands who neither knew their Psalms by heart nor 
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knew to read them. So, they were enjoined by the priests 
to recite one Pater-Noster or Lord’s Praj'er—a short prayer 
which could be easily committed to memory,—for every Psalm 
wliich they could not recite. Hence, it was to count these 
Pater-Nosters that the rosaries first came into use among them. 

In those early days, the Knights who formed religious orders 
—for example, the Knights of St. John—were, to a certain 
extent, illiterate, more illiterate than the clerks or the clergy. 
So, when the latter were, as a matter of eourse, required to 
recite the 150 Psalms, the Knights, not happening to know 
them by heart or to read, were required to repeat 150 Pater 
Nosters in their stead. In order to bo able to do so properly, 
they had to carry with them rosaries. 

The tashih or rosary which a Parsee priest uses for counting 
the 200 Yatha-Ahu-vairyos, and 100 Ashcm-vohu prayers 
during the celebration of the Vendidad (Chap, XIX) is made of 
100 beads. 

We find, that in many cases, it is the first words of the short 

Tho first words prayers, which the rosaries enumerate, that 
of prayers givo , . , 

names to rosaries. “^ive given names to the rosaries. 

1. Tho old name of a Christian rosary is Pater-Noster, which 
forms the first word of the Pater-Noster prayer recited with its 
help. Those who made rosaries were called Pater-Nosterers. The 
Pater Noster Row in London is said to have derived its name 
from the fact that the old Pater-Nosterers manufactured their 
Pater -Nosters or rosaries there. 

2. Tho Mahomedans called their rosaries tashih from 

the fact that their ‘‘ most meritorious ejaculation,*’ Subhana 
’illah ! (Le. ‘ I extol the holiness of God ’! or ‘ 0 Holy God ’!) 
was known as tashih. This ejaculation, if recited one hundred 
times, night and morning, is said by the Prophet to atone for 
man*s sins, however many or great. Vide Mishkat Bk. X, ch. II.^ 


1 Hughes’ Dictionary of Islam; vide tho word * Tasbih *. 
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The rosary is also spoken of as subhah among the 

Mahomedans. It consists of 100 beads, and is used by them 
for counting the 99 attributes of God, together with the essen¬ 
tial name Allah (God); or the repetition of the tasbih Oh ! Holy 
God’*), the Tahmid (“ Praise to God ”), and the Tahbir (“ God 
is Great! ) or for the recital of any act of devotion.” ^ The 
Mahomedans use rosaries in their zikrs lit. remembering, 

which is a “ religious ceremony or act of devotion, practised by 
the various religious orders of Faqirs or Darweshes.*' ^ Medi¬ 
tation, holding breaths for a long time, and dancing are included 
in these practices. 

3. The Zoroastrians of India use for rosary the Arabic word 
tasbih, which seems to have come down to them through the 
Persians. But the Zoroastrians of Persia uso the words Band-i- 
Yatha Ahu Vairyo (lit. the knot of Yatha Ahu Vairyo) for their 
rosary. Here also, we find, that the words Yathii Ahu Vairyo, 
which begins the Yatha Ahu Vairyo prayer, recited a number of 
times, have given its name to the Zoroastrian rosary. It is said 
that the beads of this rosary are made of knots of fine woollen 
thread. It is made up of 100 or at times 1,000 knots. Now-a- 
days the Persian Zoroastrians have also begun using glass beads 
which they call Mohreh (Vt^). 

In some communities, their words for the rosaries explain the 
purposes for which they are used. For example, among the 
Ceylonese Buddhist monks, a rosary is called Naivaguna Mdlc^ 
i.e. a string or garland for counting the nine virtues Similar¬ 
ly, in modern Persia, a Zoroastrian speaks of his rosary as a 
” Band-i-Yatha Ahu Vairyo, i.e., the knots (oJIj) for counting the 
YathA Ahu Vairyo prayers. 


1 Dictionary of Islam, by Hughes (1885), p. 546. Vide the word, 
* rosary.** 

2 Ihidy p. 703. Vide the word zikr, 

^ Col. Waddell, Journal of the Boyal Asiatic Society, 1896, p. 576. 
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We have no authentic account of the use of rosary in ancient 
Iran. The Parsees have no original word in the Avesta, Pahlavi 
or old Persian for a rosary. The word they use for it is the 
Arabic word (tasbih) used by the Mahomedans. Another 
word which they use for it is hardi ) which is Gujarati 
and which literally means (beads) arranged in a row {Mr). 
The use of these foreign words shows that they had nothing 
like rosaries at first. Its use came in afterwards from other 
communities. We do not find the word tashih in the old 
Persian dictionary Burhan-i-Kateh. This also shows the later 
use of the word by the Persians and the Parsees. Of course, 
they had like other religious communities to recite some short 
prayers in the midst of the ritual for a number of times. 
But the number of recitals was not unusually long. It was 
200 the most in the Vendidad. But latterly, a larger number 
began to be enjoined for recital in lieu of several long prayers, 
li- is then that its use seems to have been introduced. 


We find that many an article, first used for religious purposes. 
The use of the latterly begun to be used as an article 


Rosary as an ar- of toilet or dress. The Cross is an instance 
tide of dress. kind. It was, as it were, transferred 

from the Church to the body of the votaries of the Church, 
at first, as an amulet or a thing of religious efficacy. It then 
gradually formed tli^ pait of the dress and began to be used as 
a decoration in the safe-guard of a watch or in a brooch on the 
neck, etc. 


I have seen in Italy, and especially in Naples, during my visit 
of the country in July 1889, many an Italian lady and gentle¬ 
man carrying on their body, in some form or another as 
decoration, articles of ancient phallic worship, especially those 
found in the ruins of Pompei or Hercules. 


The same is the case with the rosary. It has passed from 
the Church to the drcssiiig-room as an article of dress on the 
necks of ladies. It is so in Tibet and elsewhere. The present 
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dand-rohi sdnkri the grain-shaped necklace, 

hanging from the neck of many a Parsee or Hindu lady, seems 
to have evolved from the original use of the rosary as an 
article of decoration. One speaks of a moti^ni^mdld, i. e., a 
pearl necklace on the neck of a lady, and mdld jahpvi or 
feravvi, i. e., to turn a string or rosary. The latter phrase 
has proverbially come to mean to say prayers. The word mdla 
is common in both the phrases. 

Mr. Nuttal says of the Christians, that “ the use of rosaries 
for personal adornment was, later, carried to such an extent 
that its religious office was in danger of being forgotten. So, the 
Church exerted its influence to put an end to this unbecoming 
state of affairs, and in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, we 
find various laws passed against this abuse by the ruling bodies 
of different Continental towns. Thus Nuremberg forbade its 
citizens to use any Paternoster of above a certain value, while 
somewhat later Regensberg put a limit (namely, three or four) 
to the number of rosaries which a single individual might 
possess, and, moreover, limited the value of each of those to ten 
guelden.’^i Though latterly rosaries began to form a part of the 
dress, the grains which formed them continued to be spoken of 
as beads, which was originally a religious term, derived from 
the word “ bidden ” to pray. 


The rosary has given a name to one of the Catholic feasts, 
viz. The feast of the Blessed Rosary.” 


Wo find, that in many religious communities, flowers, or 
some vegetable products, at first, formed the 
beads of rosaries. Other materials came to 
be used latterly. As flowers play an im¬ 
portant part in the religious services and ritual of many 
communities, it is natural that they served as beads at first. 


The use of flowers 
as beads of rosaries. 


‘ Great Thoughts " of February 1911, p. 360, 
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Tke very words for [rosaries in most languages seem to prove 
this fact. Col. Waddell, says of the Burma Buddhist rosa¬ 
ries :— 

Among the Buddhists of Burma, the rosary is known a» 
Tai-puthi ” which literally means ‘ the mind-garland,’ i, e.y the 
meditation rosary.... .It consists of 108 beads, corresponding, it 
is alleged to the 108 symbols in Buddha’s sole or foot-prints. 
... .A most rare and costly rosary found occasionalljr among the 
wealthy lay devotees is formed of compressed sweet scented 
flowers, pressed into cakes of a wood like hardness and theni 
turned on a lathe into beads. Such beads retain their perfume, 
it is said, for ages. This is the nearest approach to the more 
primitive rosary, viz,, a garland of flowers.” ^ 

Again take the English word “ rosary.’^ It originally meant 
a “ rose-bed.” The German word rosenkranz ” similarly 
moans both, a ** garland of roses ” and a “ rosary.” The Sanscrit 
word for a rosary is (Trr?Jr) mala, which means a garland' of 
flowers as well as a rosary. Our Indian word malt originally 
means a garland-maker. Again the Indian word (frr) hdr, 
when used in connection with flowers, means a garland of 
flowers, but as hdrdi ( ), it is used by Parsoes for a rosary. 

So all these words indicate, that at first beads were made of 
flowers or some such garden-productions. 

Entering into “ the mists of the dawn of civilization ” while 
tracing the origin of the use of rosary, Mr. Nuttal begins with 
the Brahminic faith and says :— 

“ The falling tears of Siva became transformed into the rough. 

berries of the Rudraksha tree. So,.. .the Hindoo had 

his rosary of Rudraksha berries to aid him in his petitions to* 
Siva the terrible, or a rosary cut out of the wood of the Tulsi 
shrub to assist him recite the praises of Vishnu, the preserver.. 
To this day the Brahmin believes that abstraction—detachment 


* Dr. Waddell. Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,. Decem¬ 
ber I892r P* 
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from the world around—^is best attained by counting and re¬ 
petition ; so, he, still uses his Siva rosary of sixty-four beads, 
and his Vishnu rosary of one hundred and eight beads to attain 
the desired attitude of mind by endlessly reiterating his invoca¬ 
tions over it.”i This shows that in India also flowers or plants 
served as beads. 

Colonel Waddell says of the Ceylonese rosaries that “ the 
material of which the beads are composed varies with the 
wealth and caprice of the owner. The commonest rosaries have 

their beads of cocoanut shell, or of a seed,.Some 

rosaries are of Sandal wood, and a few are of precious stones. 
But no importance seems to be placed upon the particular 
material of the beads, as is done in Tibet, where the rosary has 
attained its highest development .2 

Mr. NuttalP relates the following interesting legend which is 

A Christian legend believed to have introduced the use of the 
about the first use , , ^ . 

of the word ‘rosary’, words , rosary ’ for a ‘ pater noster : 

certain pious lad found his chief delight in making a wreath 
of flowers—roses for choice—to adorn a figure of the Virgin. 
This he did until he entered the Cloister as a Monk, when 
to his grief, he found that henceforth it would not be pos¬ 
sible to continue his ofiering. But an old priest to whom he 
told his trouble advised him to repeat fifty special * Ave Marias * 
every day and offer this exercise to ‘ Our Lady ’ in lieu of the 
flowers. She would know and understand his motive and 
accept his oflEering. This advice the young novice followed most 
faithfully. One day his duty took him through a wood where 
robbers were lying in wait for him. As they watched a favourable 
opportunity to attack him, they saw him suddenly stand still 
and repeat his customary Aves. To their surprise a beautiful 
vision of a woman took the prayers as they fell from his lips. 


» ” Great Thoughts ” of February 1911, p. 359. 

* Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of London for 1896, p. 576. 
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each prayer being changed into a lovely rose, and she wove 
them into a garland or rosary. Needless to say, this sight 
convinced, the robbers of their sin and converted them to a 
bettor life ** 

Mr. Nuttall also gives another tradition about the origin 
of the name ‘ rosary \ He says : “ A favourite appellation of 
the Virgin Mary in those days was Rosa Mystica, and since 
the old Paternoster had become by this time almost exclusively 
used in the glorification of the Virgin, it was more aptly termed 
a Rosarium or Rosary than a Paternoster'^ 2 ^ 

The use of the rosary seems to have come down to the 

Tibetans from their own ancient religion— 

Buddhism giving the Bon religion—in a synod of which even 
tho use of rosaries i.i. ^ 

to others. Persia and India had sent their sages, and 

whose many practices they have preserved in 

spite of their Buddhism. According to the teaching of that 

religion, the rosaries varied in form and colour according to the 

degree of meditation and according to the kind of offerings.*^ 

Buddhism confirmed its use. India knew the use of rosaries 

from very ancient times. 

It is said on tho authority of Abdu-l-Haqq, a groat comment¬ 
ator that tho early Mahomedans counted their prayers in 
praise of God by the use of pebbles. 

Mr. T. P. Hughes, the author of the Dictionary of Islam, ^ 
thinks that it is probable that the Mahomedans borrowed the 
use of rosaries from the Buddhists, and latterly, during the 
Crusades, gave it to Christianity through the Crusaders. Its 
use is said to have been introduced in Christianity in A.D. 

1 Groat Thought*' of February 1911, p. 15G. 

« Ibid, 

3 Bodt-Youl ou Tibet, par L. do Millou(5, p. 15G. 

^Hughes' “Dictionary of lalam"' (1885,) p., 545. Vide the word 
* Kosary 
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1221, by Dominic, the founder of the Black Friars. It is said 
of an Egyptian ascetic named Paul of Pherma who lived in 
the fourth century, that when ordered to recite 300 prayers, he 
counted the prayers with 300 pebbles which he had previously 
collected. He throw out the pebbles, one by one, at every 
prayer.^ 

This, in my opinion, explains the use of the pebbles in the 
Vendidad, recited during the Niranydin ceremony of the Parsees, 
wherein, at the end of the recital of 200 Ahunavars, pebbles are 
thrown on the recital of each Yatha Ahuvairyo in the vessels 
containing the sacred gao-mez (urine) and water. 


The Lamas often use their rosaries to drive off the evil spirits. 

On the morning of 4bh June 1913, 1 hap- 

ro^ry used ^ pened to be in one of their annual devil-driv- 

devil-driving in- processions, wherein they carried all the 
atrument. 

books of the monasteries through the village, 
believing that the carrying of religious books through the 
sheets exercised the evil spirits. In the march of the proces¬ 
sion, the head Lama often flourished his rosary round about to 
drive away devils from the village. 


Rovd. Kawaguchi, in his above-mentioned interesting book, 
entitled “ Three years in Tibet 2 ” gives an account of what is 
known among the Tibetans as a “ hail-proof templo/* Therein, 
he says that the priest, called Ngak-pa, pronounced an incanta¬ 
tion and flourished his rosary to drive away the storm of hail 
from the adjoining fields. 


* Ibid. 

2 Three years in Tibet, by Rev. Ekai Kawaguchi (1909). pp. 271—76. 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL SCRAPS. 

CRIMINAL ANTHROPOLOGY. 

Mr. Arthur M-acDonald, of Washington, is advocating ill 
A?nierica the establishment of laboratories-*--using the word in 
the widest sense--for the study of the criminal, pauper, and 
defective classes. He thinks that there is no necessity for so 
'much crime as at present exists, and that there should be a 
thorough scientific investigation of the whole subject of criminal 
man. Mr. MacDonald has wrtten to the Home Secretary in 
England pointing out that his plan does not involve great ex« 
pcnse; that a bureau for moral, is even more necessary than 
one for physical health ; and that, although public interest in his 
work has increased greatly, very little has been done on the 
scientific side of the subject. He suggests for a practical begin¬ 
ning that a few young men with psychological, medical, and 
anthropological training should first study the inmates (specially 
the young) of our penal and reformatory institutions. One of 
the main objects should be to investigate the causes of crime ; 
then from the knowledge gained, a rational basis could be fur¬ 
nished for methods of reform. We should very much like to see 
some action taken in this country in the direction indicated. 
Mr. MacDonald, whtj was the President of the Third Interna¬ 
tional Congress of Criminal Anthropology (of Europe), Writes 
from “ The Congressional,’* Washington. He has prepared an 
interesting pamphlet, entitled “ The Study of Man,*' which sets 
forth his views, and a list of the public documents which he has 
written bearing on the subject, (to be obtained from the Super* 
intendent of the Senate Document Room) is given on the cover. . 

Knowledge,^ April 1914.] 

ANCIENT PERU. 

One of the disappointments of anthropological research has 
been the conclusion at which Dr. Hrdlicka arrived after a Very 
careful examination of all the ancient skulls submitted to him 
in South America, that primitive man was not evolved in this 
Continent. No skulls have been found there of the antiquity 
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of those in FrAnce or Belgium, or of our own prize Piltdown 
man. Scarcely less disappointing is the way in which Dr. 
Hrdlicka has shattered some of the tradlitioiis of the ancient 
races of Peru. These Were much less old than has been sup¬ 
posed. Nearly 5,000 skulls were examined in all the ancient 
cemeteries and cave burying places, but there is nowhere a 
trace to suggest that any face ever lived in Peru except the 
one well-marked race of pre-Columbian Indians, and there is 
no sign that any groups of people or tribes have occupied the 
region for even so much as 2,000 years. Dr. Hrdlicka speaks 
of “ groups/' some of which superseded others, for there is 
abundance of evidence among the skulls of fighting, but the 
region before the coming of the whites was peopled by one 
and the same type of Indian—^broad-headed, of moderate 
stature and physique, and on the whole remarkably free from 
disease. The race appears to have suffered neither from tuber¬ 
culosis nor cancer, though a form of arthritis (arthritis defor¬ 
mans) was common among them, and the practice of bandaging 
and compressing the heads of infants is associated with many 
cases of disease of the skull. The traditions of their ancient 
culture and civilisation are no better borne out by the investi¬ 
gations. They were chiefly fishermen or agriculturists, according 
to their closeness to the coast. They built dwellings of reeds 
tor habitation, as well as larger structures of uncut stones; 
and they were remarkably well acquainted with the arts govern¬ 
ing pottery making and decoration. Their weapons were a metal 
or stone mace, a wooden club, a copper axe, copper knives, 
slings, and bows and arrows. Many stories have been told of 
their wealth, and treasure seekers have devastated their ruins 
and ancient buildings in the search for gold; but perhaps this 
treasure was also only a tradition* In any case the only 
precious stones known to them were the emerald and the 
turquoise, and they had no pearls* On the whole more money 
has probably been spent in finding the treasure of the Incas 
than the treasure was ever worth. 

Morning Posts Aj)ril 1014.] 
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ANOTHER RITUAL MURDER. 

Village Superstitions. 

Allahabad, llth March. 

A case of ritual murder is reported from the Azamgarh 
district. In connection with some enquiry the thanadar visited 
the burial ground. He found there four men standing by the 
side of a newly filled in grave. He put one or two searching 
questions when a sound came from the ground directly under 
his feet. He had the presence of mind to capture three or four 
grave diggers when another cry was heard. The thanadar then 
ordered the grave to be opened and there came to view a 
month old baby girl alive. The thanadar did his best for it 
but it died. Enquiries elicited the following story :—The girl, 
it seems, had one tooth when she was born and this fact, added 
to the disgust with which Indian parents greet the birth of a 
daughter, prepared their minds for other events. Three days 
after her birth some pigs of the village were found dead and in 
the village this was attributed to the presence of the baby with 
the tooth. The next day a calf died. The day after a house 
in the village was burnt down and then a Brahmin was called 
in to exorcise the spirit of bad luck. The soothsayer confirmed 
the theory that the baby with the tooth was possessed of 
a rakshasha but voluateered to expel it on the usual terms of 
liberal hospitality for himself and his party. That night the 
baby's father fell ill. He jumped to the conclusion that the 
rakshasha in his daughter was too strong for the Brahaman's 
mantras so he determined to get rid of the baby. To kill her 
would be murder, but it occurred to him that if he had her 
buried alive he would be guiltless of blood and so the tragedy 
was enacted. 


Times of India, l^th March 1914. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF MEETINGS. 

The Ordinary Monthly Meeting op the Anthropolo-^ 
oiOAL Society was held in the rooms of the B. B, R. A.. 
Society, Town Hall, on Wednesday, the 30th July 1913 at 
6 P.M. (S. T.), when Lt. Col. K. R. Kirtikar, I.M.S. (Retd*)^ 
President, occupied the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Mr. Allain St. Joes Raffin (Burdwan) and Mr. R. S. Maloney 
(Gadarwara, C. P.) were duly elected members of the Society. 

The following papers were then read :— 

** The Cfelobration of Nine Nights and the Bhavais’^ by S. S. 
Mehta, Esq., B. A. 

“ A Few Tibetan Customs and a Few Thoughts pg^sted by 
them. Prayer-Flags’’ by Shams-ul-Ulma Dr. Jivanji Jamsetji 
Modi, BJV., Ph. D, 

The Ordinary Monthly Meeting oi ^ the Anthropolo¬ 
gical Society was held in the rooms of the B. B. R. A. 
Society^ Town Hall, on Wednesday, the 27th August 1913 at 
6 P.M. (S. T.) when Lt. Col. K. R. Kirtikar, I.M.S., (Retd.), 
President, occupied the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Mr. N. B. Divetia, C.S., was duly elected a member, of the 
Society.. 
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The following paper was then read :— 

“ The Bihari Belief in the Efi&cacy of Jackal’s Homs/’ by 
Sarat Chandra Mitra, Esq., M.A., B.L. 

A vote of thanks to the author of the paper concluded the 
proceedings. 

The Ordinary Monthly Meeting oe the Anthropolo¬ 
gical Society was held in the rooms of the B. B. R. A. 
Society, Town Hall, on Wednesday, the 24th September 1913 at 
6 p.M. (S. T.) when Lt. Colonel K. R. Kirtikar, I.M.S., ( Retd.), 
Presidenty occupied the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The letter No. 4327, dated the 16th June 1913 from Mr. A. F. 
Kindersley, Ag. Under Secretary to Government, Judicial 
Department, to the President of the Society in the matter of 
the recommendation of Mr. G. D. Madgaokar, Sessions Judge, 
Ahmednagar, to extend the provision of Sec. 565 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code to widows guilty of a first offence of exposing 
new-born children under Sec. 317 of the Indian Penal Code, 
was submitted. It was circulated amongst the members of the 
Council of the Society, The reply to Government, drafted in 
view of the minutes on that circular, was approved of and the 
President signed the reply to Government in the meeting. 

The reply suggested that 

(а) Before any action is taken in this direction an inquiry 
be made into the present condition of the women who were 
either charged or convicf^ of abandoning or murdering their 
illegitimate infants and of the children who were alive at the 
time of the charge during the last five or ten years. 

(б) The young widows may be allowed to remarry. 

(c) Asylums m^y be founded by private individuals or 
societies or the state where. such illegitimate children can be 
brought up to lead useful lives. 

u 
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The following papers were then, read:— 

1. “ A Few Tibetan Customs and a few thoughts suggested 
by them. Prayer-Wheels ” by Shams-ul-Ulma Dr. Jivanji 
Jamsetji Modi, B.A., Fh. D. 

2. “ A few Parsee Biddles ” by Rustamji Nasarvanji 
Munshi, Esq. 

A rote of thanks to the authors of the Papers concluded the 
pro'ceedings. 


The Obdinajry Monthly Meetinq op the Anthbopolo- 
QiOAL Society was held in the rooms of the B. B. R. A. 
Society, Town Hall, on Wednesday, the 22nd October ^ 1913 
at 6 p.m. (S. T.) when Lt. Col. K. R. Kirtikar, I.M.S. (Retd.), 
PreMdent, occupied the chair. 

The Minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Mr. Sydney Howard P. Lincke was duly elected a member 
of the Society. 

The following paper was then read:— 

* History of the Pathare Prabhus and^ their Gurus or Spiri¬ 
tual Guides by Rao Bahadur P. B. Joshi, F.R.G.S. 

At the commencement, Rao Bahadur P. B. Joshi offered 
some preliminary remarks and showed soi^e original documenta 
and firmans bearing on the subject-matter of his paper. 

*As the Paper was rather a long one and as it was already 
late when it was finished, the discussuHi on the paper was ad¬ 
journed till the next meeting. 

A vote of thanks to the author of the paper concluded the 
proceedings of, the meeting. 

' This meeting was to meet on Wednesday the 29tli October 1913, but 
es that day was a public holiday, it ma held on the 22nd October, 
week eerlier. 
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The Ordinary Monthly MEBrnNO of the Anthropolo- 
<ncAL Society was held in the rooms of the B. B. R. A. Society, 
7V)wn Hall, on Wednesday, the 26th November 1913 at 6 p.m, 
(S. T.) when Lt. Col K. R. Kirtikar, I.M.S. (Retd.), President, 
occupied the Chair, 

The Minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The Bombay Government had addressed to the President of 
the Society a letter dated 23rd October 1913 asking the 
Society to favour Government with their opinion in the provi¬ 
sions of a Bill further to amend the Indian Penal Code and the 
Code of Criminal Procedure 1898. The matter was circulated 
amongst the members of the Council of the Society. The 
President signed in the meeting the proposed reply to Govern¬ 
ment approving of the said Bill. 

The following paper was then read :— 

A Few Tibetaif Customs and a few Thoughts suggested by 
them. Tho Prayer-beads or Rosaries,’^ by Shams-ul-Ulma Dr, 
Jivanji Jamsetji Modi, B.A., Ph. D. 

A vote of thanks to the author of the paper concluded the 
proceedings. 

The paper of Rao Bahadur P. B. Joshi on " The History of 
the Pathare Prabhus and their Gurus or Spiritual Guides was 
then discussed. 
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TIBETAN SALUTATIONS AND A PEW 
THOUGHTS SUGGESTED BY THEM. 

By Shams-ul-ulma Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A., Ph.D. 

{Read on 2Bth January 1914.) 

Salutations are of two kinds. 1. Oral or by spoken words, 
and 2 Gestural, or by certain movements of some parts of the 
body. Out of these two heads, the Tibetan salutations, of 
which I propose to speak a little to-day, fall under the second 
head, viz,. Gestural salutations. 

Colonel Waddell thus speaks of the Tibetan mode of saluta- 
• tion. The different modes of salutation 
Vs on the modes Were curiously varied amongst the several 
H nationalities. The Tibetan doffs his cap 

with his right hand and making a bow 
pushes forward his left ear and puts out his tongue, which 
seems to me to be an excellent example of the ‘ self surrender 
of the person saluting to the individual he salutes,’ which 
Herbert Spencer has shown to lie at the bottom of many of our 
modern practices of salutations. The pushing forward of the 
left ear evidently recalls the old Chinese practice of cutting 
off the left ears of prisoners of war, and presenting them to the 
victorious chief.” ^ 

* Col. Waddell’s “ Lhassa and its Mysteries ** pp. 423-24« 
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Mons. L. De Millcm6 thus refers to the Tibetan mode ctf 
salutation ; (I translate from his French.) 
M. L. De Millou^. “ Politeness is one of the virtues of the 
Tibetah* He salutes by taking off his cap 
as in Europe and remains bareheaded before every person 
whom he respects ; but by a strange usage, when he wishes to 
be particularly amiable and polite, ho completes his salutation 
by two gestures which appear at least strange to us ; he 
draws the tongue rounding it a little and scratches his cars. 
When he presents himself before a superior, he prostrates 
himself nine times, so as to touch with his forehead the wood 
flooring; then, drawing backward, he seats himself on the floor at 
the other end of the hall. If he addresses himself to some Lama 
of high rank, after the strict prostrations, he remains on the knees, 
the head* inclined down to the ground until asked to get up. 
An indispensable element of the Tibetan politeness is the gift 
of a kind of scarf of silk called Khata (Kha-btags or dgaltag), 
“ scarf of happiness.” Two Tibetans of good company (posi¬ 
tion) never approach each other without presenting the Khala 
to each other. If they are of equal rank then they are satis¬ 
fied with a simple exchange of scarf. When an inferior is received 
by a superior, the. -first thing he does, after prostrating himself 
according to the etiquette, is to present respectfully a Khata; 
which the superior, whatever be his rank,,receives with his own 
hand ; then, at the moment when he takes leave (to depart), the 
high personage, in his turn, gets a sdarf placed by one of his men 
on his shoulders; and if he wishes to honour in a special way, 
he himself passes it round his neck. This usage is so universal, 
that one does not send a letter without joining to it a small 
KhaUi inside for that purpose. 

These scarfs are made of a kind of gauze of very light silk, 
at times united and at times loose. They are more large than 
broad and terminated at both the ends with fringes. Sometimes, 
the most beautiful (scarfs) carry, bblowthe fringes, worked up in 
the stuff, the sacred formula of invocation, Om ! Mani jpadme 
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Hmm (01 the Jewel in the lotus. Amen) 1 They are always of a 
bright colour, especially white or red, preferentially white. They 
are made of all dimensions and of all qualities, and naturally 
the value of the Khata depends upon the rank of the person who 
offers and of the person to whom it is offered.” ‘ 


According to M. Bonvalot, the Tibetan—“ in order to salute 


Bonvalot 


US, lifts up his thumbs and protrudes an 
enormous tongue, while he bows profound¬ 


ly." ^ 


Further on M. Bonvalot speaks thus of these and other 
similar expressions of approval, “ They express disagreement 
by joining the thumb-nails, and agreement by putting them 
just the opposite way. Putting the thumb up means approval 
and satisfaetion; raising the little finger denotes hostility, 
while to keep it in this position and at the same time to 
shake the head signifies dislike. The two thumbs placed 
perpendicularly one above the other, with the tongue hanging 
out, denotes superlative approval’’.^ For an expression of 
thanks also, the same form of salutation is resorted to. M. 
Bonvalot says of a Tibetan :—“ He thanked us effusively, with 
uplifted thumbs and protruding tongue, for all the presents we 
had given him; und when we gave him back the meat. . . • 
he prostrated himself. ♦ 


Dr. Sven Hedin also refers to the common 
Dr. Sven Hedin, saluting by protruding the tongue.*^ 

At first this mode seemed to him “ a mockery.” ^ He also 
refers to the custom of taking off the cap while saluting. That 
was done with the left hand, when they at the same time scrat- 


^ Bod 6u Tibet, par M. L. De Millou6 (1906) pp. 60-61. 

® Across Tibet, being a translation of “ De Paris au Tonkin 4 traveri 
le Tibet Incoiinu,” by Gabriel Bonvalot, translated by C. B. Pitman- 
(l891),Vol.It.,p.2. 

3 Ibid, p. 98. « Ibid. 

® Trans-Hitt^laya, Vol. I., p. 185. 

^ Trans Himalaya, Vol. I., p. 244. 
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ched their heads with the right one. ^ In the midst of their 
conversation they often shot out their tongues “ from politeness 
and friendliness.” 2 He refers to another.form of saluting, viz. 
that by rubbing foreheads. ^ 


Acooording to Rai Sarat Chandra Das Bahadur, in the Bardon 
district of Khams, when two acquaintances 
]^^arat Chandra touch each others' foreheads to¬ 

gether by way of salutation. ^ According 
to Mr. Rockhill, the Editor of Mr. Sarat Chandra Das’s book, 
this mode is also prevalent among the Mahomedans.*'' 


Mr. Sarat Chandra Das says further: ‘‘Among the Golog 
people it is customary to greet one another with a kiss, and 
whoever omits the kiss when meeting or parting with an acqua¬ 
intance is considered rude and unmannerly.” 6 Mr. Rockhill'^ 
has some doubts about the custom of kissing, which, as Mr. 
Sarat Chandra Das himself says, is prevalent only among tho 
Golog people and is held as “ gross immodesty” at Tashil- 
hunpo. 


W. W. Rockhill. 


Mr. Rockhill® thus speaks of the mode 
of salutation in Central Tibet:— 


“ In Central Tibet the salutation consists in sticking out the 
tongue, pulling the right oar, and rubbing the left hip, making 

a slight bow at tho same time. Throughout Tibet, to 

say a thing is very good, they hold up tho thumb with the 
fingers closed, and say “ Ange tumbo re ” ‘ It is the thumb,’ i.e., 
it is the first. Second class is expressed by holding up the 
index with the remark “ Ange nyiba re ”; and so on down to 
the little finger, which means that it is the poorest of all, 
“ Ta-ma It is the last ” 


» Ibid. p. 284. * Ibid. pp. 284, 434. 

3 Ibid. Vol. I., p. 100. 

^ Journey to Lhasa and Central Tibet, p. 197. 

3 Ibidf note. 3 Ibid. ^ Ibid. p. 197, note. 

® “ The Land of the Lamas ” by W.W. Rockhill, p. 200 n. 1. 

® The Land of the Lamas ” by W. W. Ro(toill, p. 200. 
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Mr. Rockhill thus speaks of the mode of salutation in another 
part of Tibet, the region of Dre’Ch’u, the river of golden sands : 
“ The mode of salutation among the people in this section of the 
country is novel. They hold out both hands, palms uppermost, 
bow with raised shoulders, stick out their tongues, and then say 
Oji, oji. When desirous of showing respect to a person, or 
expressing thankfulness, they stick out their tongue and say 
Ka-drio''^ This mode of salutation by “holding out both 
hands, palms uppermost, and bending the body slightly ” is 
prevalent among the Mongols also. 2 

In another book of travels, Mr. Rockhill speaks thus of the 
above named mode as observed by him :— 

“ The lower classes here, when saluting superiors, are in the 
habit of bending the knee very low, putting the right hand 
beside the right cheek and the left hand under the elbow of the 
right arm, at the same time sticking out the tongue.” 2 When 
they express immense pleasure, they loll out the tongues as far 
as they can,^ Mr, Rockhill also refers to the mode of rubbing 
the foreheads. They kow-tow or bow three times and then 
crouching in front of each other make their heads touch. 

From the above accounts of the Tibetan 
modes of salutation, we gather, that the 
principal modes are the following:— 

1. The protruding of the tongue; 

2. Bending the head or making a bow; 

3. Scratching the head ; 

4. Scratching the ear; 

6. Removing the cap; 

^ The Land of the Lamas ” by W. W. Rockhill p. 200. 

^ Ibid. p. 146, 

3 Diary of a Journey through Mongolia and Tibet in 1891 and 1892, 
p. 241. 

^ Ibid. p. 240, 

^ Ibid, p, 280, 
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6. Pushing forward the ear, either the left or the right; 

7. Raising the thumbs of the hand with the fingers closed; 

8. Prostration; 

9. Remaining on the knees with the head inclined to the 

ground; 

10. Kissing one another; 

11. Rubbing the hip; 

12. Holding out both hands, palms uppermost; 

13. Bowing with raised shoulders ; 

14. Bending the body slightly; 

15. Rubbing of foreheads. 

16. Presentation of a scarf called Khata as a mark of 
politeness; 

17. Remittance of letters with scarfs attached to them; 

At times some of these modes are combined together and 
form one mode of salutation. At different places, at times, the 
same mode of salutation, for example, the protruding of the 
tongue, is a little varied. These different forms of salutations 
suggest to us several thoughts in connection with our known 
methods of salutation. 

The first thing that draws our special attention, because we 
do not see the like of it in the salutations of 

The mam eignifi- 

oation of the differ- other modern nations, is the method of 
ent modes. thrusting out the tongue. According to 

Dr. Sven Hedin, they thrust out the tongue often, even in the 
midst of conversation as a kind of politeness.^- 

One of the cruel ways of punishment in olden times, especially 
by tyrants and despots, was to cut off one’s ears, nose and tongue 
and even the head. So, by this way of salutation, the person, 


* Trans-Himalaya, Vol I., pp. 284, 435. 
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who saluted, said, as it were, to the person whom he saluted, 
that his tongue, ears, nose, etc., were at his disposal, and that 
ho may cut them off if he liked. Col. Waddell takes this form 
of salutation as an excellent example of self-surrender, referredi 
to by Herbert Spencer, lying “at the bottom of many of 
our modern practices of salutation.” 

According to Dr. Sven Hodin ^ and M. L. De Milloue,^ they at 
times scratched their heads and ears as sym- 
scmtcto^g salutation. What does this scratch- 

ing signify ? I think the signification is the 
same as that of the above mode, viz.; the thrusting out of the 
tongue and the pushing forward of the ear. Dr. E. B. Tyler, in 
his interesting article on salutation,'* while referring to the “ cere¬ 
monious weeping ” of some members of the rude races who meet 
after some absence, says that “ they renew the lamentations over 
those friends who have died in the meantime. The typical case 
is that of the Australians, when the male nearest of kin presses 
his breast to the new comer’s, and the nearest female relative, 
with piteous lamentations, embraces his knees with one hand, 
while with the other she scratches her face till the blood 
drops.” 

This custom sifows that the act of scratching some part of one’s 
body was an expression of ceremonial salutation, not on occasions 
of joy, but on occasions of grief ; and that, at times, it was carried 
on to the extent of dropping the blood. So, it seems, that the act 
of scratching in the Tibetan mode of salutation, signified that the 
saluter was prepared to shed his own blood, or, in other words, 
to lay his very life at the disposal of the person whom ho saluted 
out of respect. We learn from the Shdhndmeh of Firdousi, 
that the scratching of one’s body as a mark of grief, or as a kind 
of ceremonial mourning salutation to the dead, was known to 
some of the ancient Persians. For example, we find Tehmina, 


^ Trans-Himalaya; Vol. I., p. 15. * Bod-Youl ou Tibet (1906) p. 60. 

^ Encyclopaedia Britaxinica, 9th Edition. Vol. 21, p. 236, col. 2. 
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the wife of Rustam, scratching her body till she bled, in grief 
for the death of her son at the hand of his father.^ 

(a) The bending of the head or making a bow, (6) the doffing of 

the cap, (c) the prostrations, (d) remain- 

Submission of the . .it ‘xi. l j • i* j 

head. Evolution of the knees With the head inclined 

its shortening-pro- ground,—all these are ramifications 

cess. 

of one and the same form, viz,, tho sub¬ 
mission of the head to the person saluted. That is another 
way of expressing one’s willingness to place himself or 
herself, placing one’s very life, at the disposal of the person 
held in respect and saluted. When one doffs his hat, as a 
mark of salutation, he in fact submits his head before the 
person whom he salutes, so that he may do whatever he liked 
with it. All our modern civilized forms of salutation are con¬ 
nected, in one way or another, with this ancient mode of 
salutation, though their original signification seems to have 
been lost. Our Indian phrases (Gujarati), 

(Marathi) “ to lie at one’s feet ” and the Persian phrase 
“to kiss one’s feet,”—all these are different ex¬ 
pressions of a kind of prostration before a higher power or 
person. 

In this form of salutation, at first, ^leople actually prostrated 
themselves at the foot of the altar of the deity or of a person. 
Then, to save the trouble of this long fatiguing process, they 


(Jijj 

VuUer Sohaname. Vol. I, p. 517, U. 140M404. M, Mohl, Le 
Livre des Rois, small edition, II. p. 149. 
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dimply bent, and, placing their hands at the feet, raised themio 
their foreheads. Then, as the next step in the evolution of the 
shortening process, simply bowed a little and raised to the 
foi^hoad the hands, which were stretched forth a little. The 
next step was the use of only one hand instead of two. 

The Western method of salaming by simply lifting a finger 
to the forehead is another step in the shortening process. But, 
in the case of an inferior saluting a superior, that shortening 
process is not allowed. For example, a soldier must salute his 
officer by raising his hand to his forehead, but the officer in return, 
salutes by merely raising his finger to his forehoad. A soldier 
in saluting his officer not only raises his whole hand to his fore¬ 
head, but also, after doing that, moves it in a straight line and 
then drops it, perhaps indicating thereby that he is prepared 
to let that head be cut ofi in obeying the legitimate orders of 
his superior. 

The military salute on ceremonious occasions, wherein the 
officers hold their swords before the Governor or Royal personage, 
and the latter touch the swords, is another form of expression 
•on the part of the officers, to signify that their swords were at 
the disposal of their superiors. In one way, they say, that 
they are prepareddio use their swords for all legitimate orders 
given by their superiors; in another way, they say, that the 
superiors are at liberty or have the privilege, to use the sword 
over them if they disobeyed their orders. In other words, in 
whatever sense you take it, he offers his life through his 
superiors to the service of the State. 

The salutation of a lady is the next step in the evolution of 
the shortening process. She neither raises 
hand nor even her finger but simply 
nods. The form of salutation of an Indian 
lady, Hindu and Parsee, on ceremonious occasions seems to be 
an expression of a similar kind, though not of the same nature. 
In the form of salutation, known among us as ovirna (toji), 
^he does not offer fier head to you to signify respect or obe- 

2 
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dienco. She neither raises her hand or finger to her forehead^ 
nor nods her head, but passes her hands round your head and 
raises them towards her own forehead. In this process, she 
does not offer her head to you, but offers to take, off your 
head, all your difficulties and dangers, griefs and sorrows, 
Mark her seJf-sacrificing words on the occasion. She says 
Tamdra uparthi mari jau ( i.c., I will 

die or I die for you. Thereby, she says, that she is prex^ared 
to alleviate your difficulties and grief, and even to die for you 
for that purpose. 


The Masonic salutation in the First Degree, wherein the 


Maaonic saluta¬ 
tions. 


saluter, instead of passing his hand aside 
from the forehead like a soldier, passes it 
similarly across the throat, is a surer indi¬ 


cation of that kind. The modes of salutation to their deities. 


which I saw in the Tibetan monasteries at Darjeeling, as 
observed both by males and females reminded me, more than 
once, of some of the Masonic modes of salutation. 


The modes of salutation observed by them in their “ prostra¬ 
tion pilgrimages ’’ round their sacred moun- 
worth noticing. Dr. Sven Ilcdin 
thus describes one of these prostration pilgri¬ 
mages :— 

‘‘ This consisted of six movements. Suppose the young Lama 
standing on the path with his forehead held slightly down and 
his arms hanging loosely at his sides. (1) He places the palms 
of his hands together and raises them to the top of his head, at 
the same time bending his head a little down; (2) he'lays 
his hands under his chin, lifting up his head again ; (3) he kneels 
upon the grounds, bends forwards and lays himself full length on 
the ground with outstretched arms ; (4) he passes his hands laid 
together over his head; (5) he stretches his right hand forwards 
as far as it will reach, and scratches a mark in the soil with a piece 
of bone, which shows the line, which must be touched by his toes 
at the next advance; and (6) he raises himself up with his l^nds. 
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makes two or three strides up to the mark, and repeats the same 
actions. And thus he goes round the whole mountain. It is 
slow work and they do not hurry; they perform the whole 
Business with composure, but they lose their breath, especially 
on the way up to the pass; and on the way down from the 
Dolma-Ia there arc places so steep that it must be a gymnastic 
feat to lie down head foremost. One of the young monks had 
already accomplished one round, and was now on the second. 
When he had finished, in twelve days, he intended to betake 
himself to a monastery on the Tsangpo, and be there immured 
for the rest of his life, and he was only twenty years old ! We, 
who in our superior wisdom smile at these exhibitions of fana¬ 
ticism and self-mortification, ought to compare our own faith 
and convictions with theirs. The life beyond the grave is hidden 
from all peoples but religious conceptions have clothed it in 
different forms among different peoples* ‘ If thou lookest closely, 
thou wilt see that hope, the child of heaven, points every mortal 
with trembling hand to the obscure heights.' Whatever may 
be our own convictions, we must admire those who, however 
erroneous their views may be in our opinion, yet possess faith 
enough ‘to remove mountains.’" One can understand from 
this, what Christ meant, when, one day, he said to his disciples 
that “ Faith moves mountains.” 

The prostration was a form of salutation prevalent among the 
ancient Persians also. Herodotus thus speaks of the ancient 
Iranian salutation : “When they meet one another in the streets, 
one may discover by the following custom, whether those 

who meet are equals. For instead of accosting one another, 
they kiss on the mouth ; if one be a little inferior to the other, 

they kiss the cheek; but if he be of a much lower rank, he 

prostrates himself before the other.” ^ 

Expression of ap. In the description of a form of Tibetan 

up°'the thuSb*^ salutation as given by M. Bonvalot, which 

of disapproval by fs narrated above, there are several things 
putting up the last 

finger. which draw our special attention 

^ Herodotus, Bk. 1.134. Cary’s translation (1880) p. 61. 
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Firstly, why does the putting up of the thumb mean approval 
and satisfaction? Is it from the practice of children ? We know 
that children generally suck their thumbs. Mothers teach them 
to place the thumb in their mouth and to suck it, believing 
that thereby they remain soothed, contented and satisfied and 
do not often ask for milk. When a child continues to weep, 
its thumb is placed in its mouth, hcyping that thereby it may 
remain appeased. Thus, it appears, that the custom of raising 
thumbs, as a token of approval or satisfaction, comes from what 
is observed in children. ^ 

When viewed in connection with the modes of salntation 
which signify self-surrender, this custom of holding up the 
thumb, pointing it heavenwards, seems to have a similar 
signification. The saluter holds out his thumb or finger, and, 
pointing it out towards the Heaven, seems to point to God 
and to say, as it were, that as directed by God he yields and 
pays respect to the person saluted. 

The modern custom of raising hands at meetings to express 
consent or approval seems to have some connection with the 
show of thumbs. 


The statement, that raising the little finger denotes hostility, 
reminds us of another practice among Indian children here. 
When childern, while playing, quarrel among themselves, one 
puts forth the last little finger saying Kalti ( ) or dvshman 

meaning, that they have cut off friendly relationship 
and have become hostile. The other child, if it takes a similar 
view of the difference, also exclaims Katti and lots its last small 
finger meet with that of the first child. 

The use of the thumb, as an expression of approval among 

The use of the Tibetans, seems to throw some side 

thumb among the light on the signification of a ritual observed 
ler^*'**“* Afringfin ceremony of the Parsees. 

_In the recital of a part of the Afringan, the 

‘ Among the Mshomedans also, the thumb has the same signification. 
In their form of marriage, the two parties press their thumbs together. 
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officiating priest, the Joti, and the Ruthwi or Atravakhshi keep 
a flower in their hands, holding it upright. Among the Zoroas- 
trians of Persia, the Ruthwi or Atravakhshi and the other priests, 
it 'there are more than one attending with him in the ceremony, 
instead of holding up a flower in their hands, hold up their 
fingers. The fingers are held up in the ritual by these priests to 
express their approval of the prayer of the officiating priest in 
honour of the ruling king of the land. He prays for God’s bless¬ 
ings upon the king and the other priests express approval and 
their assoeiation in the prayer by holding up their fingers. 
Firdousi ^ also refers to the custom of expressing assent by 
raising fingers and placing them upon one’s eyes. The Parsces 
of India seem to have substituted the practice of holding up a 
flower in place of a thumb. Thus then, this ritual of holding 
up a flower during the prayer, for the king, signifies the 
approval of the other members of the congregation.^ 

We saw above, that the Tibetans present scarfs to one another 
as a form of salutation. I learnt at Dar- 
Tho giving of jeeling, that when the Delai Lama was last 
scaxfs. Darjeeling for some months, before his 

restoration to power at Lhasa, even Parsee 
visitors followed this custom, when they paid him .ceremonial 
visits of respect. What does that custom signify ? I think this 
custom is a symbol or relic of the ancient custom of presenting 
dresses to one another. When a friend from one city or town 
visited another, they exchanged presents, one form of which was 
the presentation of dresses. Latterly, instead of full dresses, 
small pieces of cloths were substituted as a symbol. We know, 
that even now in India, when one speaks of presenting a vago 
or a suit of dress, the presentation takes the form, not ne¬ 
cessarily of a full dress, but of cli^l (takas) f.e., pieces of cloths. 
The scarf seems to be a symbolic presentation of that'kind. 

^ Vuller Schahnamo Vol. II, p. 673, 1. 2648. 

^ I have spoken at some length on this subject, in a paper, to be publi¬ 
shed in the Sir Jamshedjee JcjeebhoyZarthoshti Madressa Jubilee Volume, 
which 1 edit. 
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We have seen above, that friends exchanged scarfs, not only 
when they met in person, but also when they exchanged 
letters. In fact, the letters themselves were covered with such 
scarfs. This seems to be a very old custom. We find that 
Pirdousi refers to this custom. When kings sent letters to 
other kings, the letters were placed in handsome pieces of cloth. 
The Indian custom of presenting shawls to one another on 
ceremonial occasions, is connected with this old custom of pre¬ 
senting scarfs. 

At one time, there was a custom among the Parsees of India, 
that one, who was for some fault excommunicated, gave on 
readmission after an expression of regret, a small fine or a piece 
of cloth ^ to the Parsee Panchayet. This presentation of 
a piece of cloth seems to have some connection with the above 
custom of presenting scarfs. This was, as it were, an expressioti 
of respect towards the elders of the community. 


FOLKLORE OF SAVANTVADL 

GODS AND GHOSTS OF THE VILLAGE OF MATOND 
’ ON THE SAVANTVADI STATE.2 
By J. a. Saldanha, Esq., B.A., LL.B. 

{Read on 28th January, 1914*) 

Matond is a village in the Vadi Petha of the Savantvadi State, 
about 8 miles from the sea. Its principal god is Bavalnath. 
The origin and growth of the worship of this god are buried in 
a good deal of interesting legendary lore. 

About 200 years ago, a man named Semanak had his residence 
by the side of the seashore. He was the owner of 7 ships which 
were sailing on the Arabian sea for trade. Once when all the 

^ Kholaseh-i Fanchat (Gujarati) by Sir Jamsetji Jejeebhoy, First 
Baronet. (1843) p. 72. 

2 The materials for this note were collected by Mr. John FernandeS| 
Kamavirdar Vadi Fetha. 
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seven ships were returning from a voyage laden with goods, six 
of them reached the port in safety but the seventh got on a rock 
and was held on tight by the trees that were near about. 
Se/nanak tried all his resources but the ship remained fastened 
to the spot which brought on a great anxiety to him. Ho made 
thousand and one vows to gods and while he was one day wrapt 
up in sleep at night, he saw a vision which told him not to be 
afraid and to tie a black cloth to a kettle drum stick and pouring 
oil over it to make into a torch-light and to hold that torch on 
the ship on amavasya night (fifteenth night of the dark half of 
a month) when he would see a great wonder and his ship would 
be extricated. Semanak asked in vision only what god he 
and he was told that he was god Daccan Kcdar or Ravalnath 
of Matond and he had been there to help him out of his distress, 
Semanak strictly followed the directions of the god and no sooner 
the torch light was put up on the ship, a big wliale fish appeared 
there and wrapping its body round the ship dragged the shi]) 
out from the rock and other obstacles. Semanak was an eye 
witness to this miracle and his joy knew no bounds. He then 
built a temple at Matond and dedicated it to Ravalnath. 

From that time a curious ceremony of putting a Mhar on an 
iron hook fixed to^a pole in front of the temple came into exis¬ 
tence. The object of this ceremony was to please the evil 
spirits and to ensure safety from their troubles. For this 
ceremony sacrifices of cocks are annually made and it is a 
common belief of Matond people that these sacrifices bring 
upon them the blessings of the god and help to keep the evil 
spirits under the god’s complete control. For the performance 
of that devapan it was deemed quite necessary that a branch 
of a pimpal tree in front of the temple should be cut: but the 
pimpal was protected by a big devil who was compelled to 
allow the branch to be cut, provided the devapan was to the 
satisfaction of the god Ravalnath. But to cut this branch 
off it was deemed necessary that a living Mhar with a naked 
sword in hand should be hooked to a cross pole and raised to 
a height of about 15 cubits by means of a rope on a pulley fixed 
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to a high post. On being raised and turned round over the pole 
three times, the Mbar out a branch of that pimpal tree. When 
this was done the Mhar was taken down and unhooked and no 
sooner it was done, blood rushed forth from the wound. This 
flow of blood was easily stopped by sprinkling god’s teerth 
<holy water) over it and the wound caused no pain whatsoever 
afterwards. The demean was considered auspicious if all this 
ceremony went on smoothly. On the contrary if the dempan was 
displeasing to the god no sooner the body of the Mhar was sus¬ 
pended on tho hook fixed into the skin of his back, the Mhar 
used to get very dreadful pangs and cried aloud and this was 
c(^sidered to be a foreboding that the devil would not suffer the 
branch to be out. This ceremony was annually performed and 
the Mhar had to abstain from food from the day previous to the 
ceremony. A similar ceremony was observed at Pawsi, a village 
one mile distant from Kudal, but a Mhar through some accident 
having fallen down succumbed to death only 40 years ago; when 
this practice was prohibited by an order from the Political Super¬ 
intendent throughout the State, But even now the Mhar is 
made to walk round the pole three times with the hook attached 
to something round his neck. This Matond temple of Ravalnath 
is endowed with an annuity of Rs. 14 by the Savantvadi State. 
Ravuls are the pujaries (worshippers) of this temple. 

By the time tho Ravalnath’s temple was built, there was one 
fortune-teller at Matond called Vamon Bhagat who was iff the 
habit of coming to Vadi daily to pay his respects to tho chief 
of Savantvadi, This was during the time of Khem Savant II, 
One day some courtier said to the chief in joke that Vamon 
Bhagat was guilty of disrespect to his king as he first bows before 
god Ravalnath at Matond and then comes to salute the king. 
Khem Savant warned Vamon Bhagat not to bow to Ravalnath 
first in future on pain of punishment. Vamon replied that 
he could not deviate from his usual obligation which en¬ 
raged the chief and saying “ let me see what your god does,*’ 
he ordered that Vamon should be put in a sack and fastening a 
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stone to it made him over to a party of sepoys with strict orders 
that the sack should be thrown into the sea and the place watched 
BO that no other persons could take him out. Vamon Bhagat 
v.ias thus 7 days under water in a sack at the end of which the 
chief having ordered to quit guard, the party returned to Vadi. 
Somo fishermen while catching fish, found the sack which being 
taken out, Vamon Bhagat was found alive when the sack was 
untied. Vamon went straight to Ravalnath at Matond and 
bowed before him. When the chief got news of this miracle, 
he sent a horse to bring Vamon to Vadi but he walked on foot 
only. The chief asked Vamon to name whatever he wanted 
to which Vamon replied “ Matond god will give me what I want, 
you are a human being and what have you got in your hands to 
give ? ” So saying ho went back to Matond and lived 25 years 
after that event. When he died he had no heir and a black 
stone idol is placed in Ravalnath’s temple in his name. 

It is a custom among the Gavkars of Matond that a ceremony 
called Baras should be performed when twelve sorts of game is 
found in shikar held in the name of the god Ravalnath. In 
this ceremony 9 Matkaris of the village viz, 2 Parabs, 2 Gavdas, 
1 Ghadi, 1 Gurav, 1 Ravul, 1 Sutar (Carpenter) and 1 Madval 
take part. These Matkaris get their beards and moustaches 
shaved clean and sit in a circle having an earthen chatty filled 
with water before each. All the nine Matkaris thereafter remove 
the chatties with their own hands and put them in their respective 
paddy fields. Once it so happened that a Madval's plot of 
ground was usurped by Parabs and as the Madval had no plot 
of his own, he was at a loss to know where he should place the 
chatty. Being Matkari, it was quite obligatory on his part to 
put the chatty somewhere and into his own land only. He there¬ 
fore consulted the god for which a separate devapan had to bo 
held. In this devapan the god appeared in the person of a man 
and ordered the washerman to lift his chatty and to place it 
on the land pointed out by him. The avasari (the man on 
whose person god had appeared) went on straight followed by 

3 
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the washerman and stood on the plot of land which formerly 
l^elonged to the washerman, but which was then in the posses¬ 
sion of Parabs, and the washerman put his chatty on the land. 
No sooner the chatty was placed there than all the housepeople of 
Parabs numbering about 150 came running to the spot and said 
to the god that is the avasari “ You have come here not as god 
but as man simply through enmity ” and so saying the Parabs 
beat the avasari and the washerman black and blue. Some 
days afterwards the Parabs began to plough the field when they 
placed the chatty over the current of water with the object that 
it should go down with that current. The chatty, by a miracle, 
notwithstanding frequent attempts of Parabs to remove it 
from their field, invariably came back to the spot where it was 
placed. At last a kick from a bullock yoked to the plough broke 
it. Eight or ten days after this, cholera broke out and nearly 
30 men from Parab’s family alone succumbed to it. At last one 
Zilu Gane Parab, a head of the family of Parabs had an attack and 
his hinder part was affected to such an extent that worms were 
seen here and there and he was quite in a hopeless state. The 
Parabs therefore thought that this was something supernatural 
and they went to Ravalnath and asked his favour. The god 
(probably the man on whose person god makes his appearance) 
answered that his body was aching since the chatty event and 
all the misfortunes were nothing but a revenge for it. The 
Parabs begged to be forgiven, when the god told them to give 
back the land of the Madval to him, which the Parabs cohsent- 
ing to, the Madval got clear possession of the land without having 
recourse to civil courts. Immediately afterwards Zilu Parab 
recovered from his disease and it is only four years ago that 
he died of a natural death, whereas this event had taken place 
40 years ago. 

During the Savant's rule, it so happened that the chief Khem 
Savant III. had no son. He therefore sent for all the gods of 
different villages and asked them whether he would be blessed 
with one. All the gods excepting that of Matond answered that he 
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was not destined to have one. Only the Matond god promised 
that he would get one the next year. Unfortunately for the 
other gods a son was born and the chief therefore ordered all 
the gods to be brought before him and kept them in confinement. 
The Matond god also was sent for and being pleased with him 
the chief asked him what he wanted. The god replied that the 
other gods suffering imprisonment should be let loose and that 
the raban should be discontinued. Raban was a pressed service 
by which one Mhar of each village had to supply one head-load 
of branches of trees for the use of the chief’s elephant every day. 
The chief consented, set the gods free and ordered discontinuance 
of the practice of raban and since that time the Mhars were 
relieved of the harsh practice of free supply of branches of trees 
to the chief’s elephant. A sanad was also granted to the post 
in front of Ravalnath’s temple to the effect that its avasari 
should be implicitly believed as he had never lied. 

At Matond there are two famous challas (goblins); one is 
called Bamonadevi and the .other Ghoddemukh. They always 
pay their homage to god Ravalnath. One day, about 50 
years ago, at 9 a.m. one Mhadu Mhar Gavda was going to offer 
his worship to the challa of Bamonadevi, He had just entered 
the temple when challa of Azgaum was passing that temple 
on his way to the challa of Khajnadeva. Seeing this the challa 
of Bamonadevi lifting Mhadu Mhar Gavda aloft placed him 
on a wodden beam when all of a sudden a big fight in which 
swords, musals and stones were used, took place. This fight 
lasted for 3 days at the end of which the Azgaum challa made 
good his escape. In that fight which took place in the temple 
only, a small toe of Mhadu’s foot was cut off with a stroke 
from a sword. Members of Mhadu’s family when they found 
that he did not return home were carrying on searches for three 
days. They had even entered the temple and Mhadu had seen 
them but he was unable to speak and his relatives in their turn 
were unable to see him. The challa^ it is stated, had made Mhadu 
invisible by an act called mohanby the Hindus, but when this 
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mohan was removed by the challa and he was taken down from 
the beam of the temple, he returned home with the accompani¬ 
ments of worship which were with him, viz., a copper pot, a 
spoon, etc. This man, they say, lived about 45 years after this 
event and died only 6 years ago. 

Forty years ago, one Marto Ijakh Savant had been to cut a tree 
near this challa. It was morning time. He had scarcely given 
one stroke to the tree with his axe when the Challa said “ stop, 
don’t cut the tree and go your way or you will suffer the conse¬ 
quences.” Marto looked around to see who it was that was 
threatening him ; but as he could not see anybody there, he re¬ 
commenced the work of cutting. The evil spirit again warned 
him in the same words. Marto again surveyed around and 
commenced his work. The evil spirit told him the same again a 
third time ; but Marto felled the tree and turning it into firewood 
returned home. After taking his meal he went to the spot again 
and piling the wood together set fire to it for the purpose of 
making it into charcoal. When the fuel was in flames, a 
demon came up to Marto and said “ You wretch, you disobeyed 
me even with all my warnings.” So saying he caught hold of 
both his legs together and holding him over the flames, turned 
him round three times which scorched his body to such an 
extent that he was on the point of death, when the demon carried 
him to his house and throwing him there, went away. This 
man lived for two or three days afterwards and then died after 
making a full confession of what had happened to him. 

There is a tank at Matond and its embankment is believed to 
have been guarded by the challa. Annually a goat is to be 
‘sacrificed to him. Twenty years ago nobody offered the sacrifice 
on the appointed day, when at dead of night the devil raised a 
tremendous cry and stamping the embankment with his foot 
broke it asunder. In the morning when people went to see 
the embankment they distinctly saw the foot prints measuring 
3 feet in length, on the remaining portion of that embank¬ 
ment. 
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The annual devapan ceremony of Ravalnath was not celebrated 
on a particular year. Some days afterwards, a buffalo belonging 
to one Demgo Patkar of Matond was missing and was not found 
t6r 9 days. The god was invoked when there was no hope of 
its being found. The god replied “ do your devapan first and 
I shall tell you about the buffalo afterwards.” The devapan 
ceremony was therefore performed when the god told the people 
to search the buffalo below the heap of kavals (dry branches used 
by cultivators for burning them in their fields for the sake of 
manure). When search was made the missing buffalo was found 
below the branches. 

On the boundry line of Matond, Azgaum and Nhaveli, there 
is a rock on the summit of a mountain which is considered 
to be of a Challa called Ghoddemukh where banners are tied to 
trees that are near about to indicate the spot. Offers of fowls 
and goats are made to this devil by many people in order to gain 
their object. This Challa is considered to be of a very ancient 
time. About 76 years ago an army of European soldiers had 
encamped on a plain at Matond. The soldiers saw the banners 
flying over the mountain and some of them climbed over it to 
see what was there. They saw a stone god there, which they 
tried to lift out of the ground thinking that it was not fixed in 
the ground, as it shook when pushed against. They commenced 
digging the ground but its bottom was still deeper in it and 
at last being disappointed in their attempt, though it shook by 
jerks, they went away. Soon afterwards cholera broke out in 
the camp of the army when village people suggested to the officers 
that in order to pacify the anger of Ghoddemukh whom they had 
offended, an apology should be offered to him by performing 
certain ceremonies. The military ofiScers consented to pay money 
towards the expenses of the ceremonies and when the devapan 
was performed by the villagers at the cost of the military officers 
and the village people had made ample justice to the dinner 
given in honour of the devil, the cholera disappeared from the 
camp. A single passenger never goes by this way at night time. 
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About a hundred years ago a woman resident of Matond was 
going to her village from Madkhol, a village 4| miles distant 
from Vadi on the Vadi-Danoli road. When she had reached 
Kariwdem (3^ miles from Vadi) and was' passing by the side 
of a rayee (grove of trees) Vetal (ghost) stopped her on the way 
and demanded from her all the sweetmeats she was taking to 
her husband’s house at Matond and asked her to pass through 
the arch of his two feet. Hearing this she called aloud for 
Ghoddemukh devil of Matond and began to run this way 
and that way, but the Vetal would not suffer her to go away. All 
of a sudden Ghoddemukh appeared there on the back of a horse. 
The Vetal and Ghoddemukh had a fight in which Ghoddemukh 
cut off the hands and nose of Vetal and putting a cake, which 
Ghoddemukh obtained from the woman on his shoulders, went 
away. The idol of Vetal is still in the rayee and there is a mark 
of a cake on its shoulders. Cowboys make offerings to this Vetal 
even to this day when their cattle are missing and put into his 
armpits well clipped sticks; and, when this curious ceremony is 
performed, the missing cattle come home of their own accord. 

There is a rayee at the foot of a mountain at Mangaum. About 
40 years ago, some cowboys had been to the rayee to tend their 
cattle. They had with them their meals (called shidories). One 
boy took his meal and threw away the leaves with which the food 
was tied into a stream of water within the rayee. Some time 
after he had a call of nature and so he used the water of the same 
strealn to wash himself. No sooner this was done than a big devil 
having a stripe of shendur (red stuff) applied to his forehead, 
with a long beard and moustaches came up to the spot, put mohan 
over the boy and holding him by his hand said “ you spoiled 
all my good water and I am going to drown you in the sea at 
Redi.’’ While the devil was taking the boy towards Redi, the 
boy being under the influence of mohan was unable to speak but 
he could see and listen what others did. It was in the month 
of October, so the boy could see all the people busy with reaping 
corn, but they could not see him. At about sunset, when this 
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devil had reached the mountain of Ghoddemukh, he met Ghodde- 
mukh on the road. Ghoddemukh asked the devil where he was 
carrying the boy. The devil told him that the boy had spoiled 
his' water, so he was going to drown him in the sea at Bedi« 
Ghoddemukh removed mohan from the boy and asked him what 
he had done. The boy told his own story and implored for« 
giveness. The devil would not listen to this prayer and Ghodde¬ 
mukh would not suffer the boy to be taken away. Ghoddemukh 
and the devil therefore came to blows and when this was going 
on, the boy made good his escape and it is said that ho is still 
alive, but his name is not known. 


THE DASSERA AND DABARATHA LILA 
PROCEEDING FROM IT AS A FESTIVE 
OCCASION. 

By S. S. Mehta, Esq., b.a. 

(Read on 25th March, 1914.) 

It is a trite saying that Dassera is for the daughter-in-law, 
and Dewali for all:—f\c^i€0 The saying 

is time-worn and it preserves the truth in a nutshell, as it were. 
The new bride, the daughter-in-law newly married and brought 
home has her first chance to be welcomed as a domestic deity 
on the Dassera day, in consonance with the ideal contained in 
and preached by the line—“ Where females are adored, there 
do gods delight in abiding Before 

trying to explain to a satisfactory extent the sense preserved by 
tradition in the saying, it will be deemed worth while to 
explain the rites performed on the Dassera day. 

Balev is meant more for the Brahman, and Dassera similarly, 
more for the Kshatriya; as already pointed out in one of the 
previous papers. The pen and the sword were typified or 
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symbollised by the sacred thread and all the missiles of fight, 
respectively. Nobody in our age is adoring or worshipping the pen 
or any sign or symbol belonging to learning or philosophy ; it is 
the fight, physical prowess, mechanical skill and entrgy of physical 
Nature or the material world that happens to be adored and 
actually worshipped. In a Native State, what we observe to-day 
is that a Chief or a Prince, a Raja or a Maharaja generally collects 
all his armoury and equipments of war and actually worships, 
them ; the living symbol of physical valour being the Horse. 
With all possible pomp and pageant, a procession of military and 
warlike persons is formed and made to march through the capital. 
The Dewan or Minister and all civil officers have a subordinate 
consideration on the Dassera day ; and they only take a subaltern 
part in the procession. 

Verily did Rama proceed to fight against Ravana on the 
Dassera day, as the legend goes ; and so did the Pandavas make 
an auspicious beginning to fight against the Kauravas, in the 
notorious first battle of Panipat. 

For instance, in Mysore, the festival is observed and celebrated 
in the Capital and as a rule in the afternoon. There is always 
present a good deal of enthusiasm among the warlike tribe for 
the celebration and enjoyment of this day. As it was the case 
this very year in Mysore the “ Cavalcade of State troops and 
officials left the palace at 4-30 p.m. and moved on its three miles 
course to Banni Mandap which was reached at night-fall. Tho 
return journey was accomplished almost at midnight.” 

I draw the substance far-fetched : 

The earth with its manifold and multifarious stores of riches 
has the salt ocean for its upper garment; the Sami Tree has 
Fire internally present which does mysterious work inside ; the 
River Sarasvati remains concealed, having her waters deep, in 
certain districts. 
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It is this very Sami Tree which is the object of worship of a 
Military man, a warlike Prince, a warrior Chieftain and Sovereign 
Lord of subjects in a Hindu kingdom on the Dassera day. The 
Tibe, moreover, must be situated outside the city or town; or 
else, the pomp and pageant of warlike feats would go for nothing 
in a short distance. 

The native chief, then, goes in a procession to the Tree and 
with the help of Brahman-Priests, he worships it, in order to 
invoke thO inherent Fire whose heat and. strength is believed to 
operate mysteriously upon the devotee, so far so that for one 
year long he continues to be inspired by it. 

It is uncertain whether Rama or the Pandavas worshipped the 
{^ami Tree before setting out for fight. It is also uncertain when 
the adoration of ^ami Tree first came into existence. And it is 
uncertain how Sami Tree worship crowned the worshipping of 
arms and weapons of war, that must be rww supposed as well as 
presumed to have some mysterious connection with the fire 
living in the Kernel of the “ Khijda Tree,’’ as it is popularly 
styled. 

In a civilized place like Bombay, Motors instead of horses, 
along with horses whose substitutes these Motor cars have been, 
are made the object of worship. Just as, on the Balev-day, the 
silken thread which is considered sacred is wound round the 
Table and the Inkstand of house holders, So also are materials 
of worship, Such as flower bouquets and saffron powder and 
others are sprinkled and scattered over the Motor cars. 

Press Managers worship their Machinery, and in fact, all 
leading householders who lead prosperous lives worship those 
objects from which their prosperity flow. Sources of prosperity 
are made the object of adoration, and devoted piety worships 
them. The underlying sense in the original observance of 
primitive ages was to keep prepared, men with their weapons 
and missiles of war; (2) next came in the idea of worshipping 

4 
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the implements of fight; and (3) lastly was pushed in the 
idea of worshipping sources of prosperity of all imaginable kinds 
in the civil life of men. 

The Agriculturists, the original Vaifiya and Sudra, not exclud¬ 
ing as a rule, the Kshatriya and sometimes Brahmana as in 
modern days, worships his ploughs. The trader worships his 
Account Books on the Dewali, and consequently, the mercantile 
class somehow or other leaves its sources of prosperity alone and 
reserved for a few days, till on the approaching Dewali they 
are made the enviable objects of adoration. 

Of course^ the Brahmana is a concomitant factor of such a 
worship as would entail the laborious recitation of Vedic and 
other, Scriptural texts. The Kshatriya on the Sami Tree, the 
Bhatia on the Horse, Motor and such forces—“ live or otherwise 
the cultivator on the plough have their attention fixed and 
devotion concentrated while the Mantras are recited by the 
Brahmana, and then along with the act, certain ceremonies 
have to be performed. 

Early in the morning, talking of the purely original form of 
worship of the Horse and the missiles of war alone, or perhaps 
on the eve of the Dassera-day, all these are properly cleaned and 
rubbed ; and then when the noon tide approaches, they are all 
decorated, the horse taking the principal scat in the adoration. 
Next, when the actual time of worship comes, all these are 
exhibited and brought before the Master of the ceremony 
by whose side are collected all the relations and friends and 
the family priest to perform the several necessary rites for 
the occasion. 

There ought to be some satisfactory explanation for the 
popular endeavour that connects Dassera with King Dasaratha, 
the father of Bamachandra. In the absence of any that the 
present writer could put forth, it has been necessary to fall back 
upon an analogous case. It is another custom that prevails 
among the Nagar Brahmans of Kathiawad, There is, however, 
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no guarantee to say when, why or how the custom to be noted 
hereafter has fallen into disuetude in Cutch and Gujarat. 

^That practice is to worship the Moon and the Starry constel¬ 
lations after night-fall every day, from the Dassera night till 
the close of the 4th dark half of Asvina. The Wcft'shipping 
ceremony is performed by females newly married and not by 
all promiscuously. 

The origin of the ceremony is traced generally to the family 
of King Dasaratha, who was asked by his brother-in-law, sage 
RishiSranga, the husband of his sister, ^anta, to let all his wives 
adore the lunar disc, along with the various constellations, 
extricated as they were from the periodical clutches of the cloudy 
demons during the rainy season. 

It is a holy congregation of females that flocks to an open place ; 
preferably a compound on the ground floor, or a terrace on 
higher floors. They all sot out from their individual homes, 
after putting on silken garments and golden ornaments as well 
as other decorations which each one can afford to have. No 
male is, as a rule, allowed to attend the place; only children 
may, with impunity be present there. 

Newly married wives and daughters alone, moreover, can 
take part in the holy worship of the moon. It is very difficult 
to trace any connection between hymenean lights and fche stellar 
worship that is being performed during these days that are 
dedicated to the starry regions. From times out of mind, both 
in the East and in the West, there has been traced some myste¬ 
rious connection between the heavenly decorations of the dark 
night that facilitate the love process as a whole, and the 
recepients of love themselves. 

For ten years as a general rule, from the year of their wedding 
ladies prepare during this season of their celebration of wedding 
rites and festive happiness, small idols of the Goddess of 
Love or the Patron deity of Love from the wet (1) clay of Un 
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diflFerent wells, and (2) sand brought from ten different places. 
No. 10 is a consecrated number during the performance, and 
accordingly, ten small idols are shaped out of these materials. 
They are set up and rites are performed to invoke Godhood 
in them.^ 

Number 10 is considered suited to the ceremony during these 
ten days of its performance; and that is why Daiaratha —^the 
king with ten chariots is one who is connected intimately with 
the same. 

(1) Ten days’ performance. 

(2) Ten idols to be created from (a) ten well-waters and 
clay ; as well as (b) from sand collected from ten places. 

(3) The ceremony to continue for ten years from the year of 
marriage. 

It may be with a view to commemorate the name of Dasaratha 
that the sage named above must have stipulated such terms for 
the guidance of posterity. 

The ceremony is performed by means of all sorts (not less than 
ten) of fragrant powders, pigments and unguents, together with 
ten kinds of flowers. Ten flower garlands are prepared for the 
ten idols ; and the ceremony is, on each day, brought to a close 
by garlanding the forms of worship. Every one of the ladies 
engaged in performing the rites has to equip herself with these 
materials; and as a rule, in no compound or terrace or open 
place of worship, should there be accommodation for more than 
ten females. 

With the recitation of holy scriptural texts, the ceremony 
commences; and after the invocation is made, the adoration 
rite follows:— 

II 

II 

A bow of devotion to the Lord of Stars and the husband of 
Rohini--ia constellation. 
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In connection with this it deserves us to remark that in 
Sanskrit, the moon is Masculine and not feminine, as in 
English. It is therefore, he —and not she —who is the Lord of 
Rohini. 

When the w’orshipping ceremony is over, the females repair 
to their individual homes, where they can feed themselves upon 
“ Havishyannam ” alone—meaning to say, sacrificial 
or Sattvic food alone. 

For the whole day, those females that^have to take part in 
the performance of the holy rites, cannot take any food nor can 
they take even water ; till after the close cf the same, they are 
allowed to take only Sattvic food. 

This is, in short, “ Dasaratha Lila”—the sportful festival of 
young ladies commemorating the name of king Dasaratha to 
whom the origin of the festival can be fairly traced. 

Females consider themselves bound by holy nuptial vows to 
discharge their duty of performing the ceremony for ten years 
after marriage, in order to be graced by the Deity with the 
greatest blessings of peace and prosperity in their household 
and with long lives for their respective husbands. 

It is not certain, as observed above, how civil rites of the latter 
festive performance and military rites of the former observance 
came to be so closely allied to each other, as to convey the tradi¬ 
tional notion of the Chivalrous Warrior and hero •collecting 
merits of his own profession along with the weaker and softer 
sex preserving the merits of love and fidelity in love by virtue of 
the holy rites; and both meriting the rewards of prosperity of 
the household in the first instance and of the society at Jarge 
as an ultimate result. 

Any how, the matter and the method as they stand con¬ 
fined to the Nagar Brahmans of Kathiawad especially, are there 
for the consideration of Anthropological Students, who can 
bring to bear further search light upon the interesting subject 
that I close here for the present. 
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The Hindu year has been, no doubt, cut up into groups of 
holidays for convenience of recording various experiences in life. 
The past evidently appears in the effort, of so doing as linked 
with the present, as well as with what is yet to come. As once 
on a foriuer occasion suggested by the present writer, the New 
Year’s career of the Brahman commences from Balcv ; and then 
comes the festive performance of the Kshatriya on the Dassera 
day, which has been consecrated to the purification of arms and 
implements of war a^d which includes as a main factor of 
worship the adoration of the Horse. 

The Greeks had an occasion every year to celebrate a perform¬ 
ance in which arms and weapons were purified by means of religi¬ 
ous rites. “ The greater part of March, the birth-month of 
Mars, beginning from the 1st on which day the Ancile was said 
to have fallen from heaven and the campaigning season began, 
was devoted to various ceremonies connected with the Salii. 
On the Ist they marched in procession through tho city, dressed 
in an embroidered tunic, a brazen breast plate, and a peaked cap, 
each carried a sword by his side, and a short staff in his right 
hand, with which the shield, borne on the left arm, was struck 
from time to time. A halt was made of the altars and temples, 
where the Salii singing a sepcial chant danced a war dance. On 
the next day, the procession passed on to anather mansion ; 
this continued till the 24th ; when the shields were replace]^ 
in their Sacrarium, During this period the Salii took part in 
certain other festivities ; the Equirria on the 14th ; the chariot 
race in honor of Mars on the Campus Martins, at which a 
skin was beaten with slaves in imitation of hammering; the Quin- 
quartrous on the 19th ; a one—day festival, at which the 
shields were cleansed ; the Tubilustrium on the 23rd, when the 
trumpets of the priests were purified; on the 19th October at 
the Armilustrium or Purification of Arms, the Ancilia were 
again brought out and then put away for the winter. The 
old chant of the Salu called Axamenta was written in the old 
Saturnian Metre.'" 
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ANALOGY. 

(4) {a) Dassera, then, corresponds with the Armilustrium of 
the Ancient Greeks. 

(b) St. Agnes’ Eve with “ Gauri Worship ” as shown 

conclusively in my first paper. 

(c) Dasaratha-Lila has its analogue somewhere in the 

following, from among Christian festivals but no 
close identification could be safely made. In the 
Christian world, in earlier days, under symptoms 
of love it was the only desire if it could be done by 
art to see their husband’s picture in a glass. ‘ It 
was called Crommiyo mantia a kind of divination 
with onions laid on the altar of X’mas Eve or by 
fastening on St. Agnes’ Eve or a night to know 
who shall be their first husband. 

{d) Again, the Greon-Sicknoss as it is called often happens 
to young woman—a cachexia ; or “an evil habit 
to men besides their ordinary sighs, complaints, 
lamentations which are too frequent, Cupid’s fire 
provoke tears from a true Lover’s eyes.” 

(e) “ The Mighty Mars did often for woman’s shriek 
privily moisten his horrid cheek with womanish 
tears.” 

Tentative—Derivation of the word “ Dassera.”— 

“ Dassera ” as such is, more or less, an anglified word ; and 
the root meaning would be obvious only by reverting to the 
plausible form “ Dasara ” which leads us to trace it back 

to Dasa=ten and srrCT = or Ard, meaning spokes 
of the wheel; the whole word bring us once more to Dasa- 
ratha—originailly Signifying ten chariots. 

There is, moreover, one more interpretation which might 
dissolve the form as it is, into Dasam + rati fscrwrfi^ gives or 
takes the condition of life. This, however, appears on the very 
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surface* not only far-fetched, but also devoid of sense. So, we 
have to revert to the first solution of the compound, as noted 
above. 

But, all the same, looking to the performance of the various 
rites of the day under reference, nothing more appears to be 
conclusive in point of evidence than the fact that kings and 
military classes must havie paid greater attention to wheels, t.e., 
chariots, by means of the Figures of Speech—Mytonymy—^than 
to Horses. 


HISTORY OF THE SECT OF MAHANUBHAVAS 

OR mAnabhavas and their religious 

TENETS. 

By Kbshao Appa Padhye, Esq., B.A,. LL.B., Vakil, 

High Court. 

{Read on 29th April 191U ) 

In this paper, I propose to give a brief history of this sect 
and its religious teachings, leaving the detailed account of its 
sacred literature for another paper. In 1906 a prominent member 
of the V&rkari sect made a defamatory statement regarding the 
origin of the Mahanubhavas. Criminal Proceedings were insti¬ 
tuted by a Mahanubhava against the Offender in the Jalgaon 
Court. On the strength of a misleading account which had*^ 
found its way in the XII Volume of the Imperial Gazetteer at 
page 82, the accused in that case was acquitted to the utter dis¬ 
may of the Mah&nubhavas. With a view to prevent repetition 
of mischief in future, the followers of this sect set to work to 
place before the public a true account of their creed. 


I must state at the outset that the history of this sect is very 
interen^ting to Marath&s for various reasons. Firstly, the sacred 
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literature of the Mahainubhavas is written in Marathi; while 
only a few works are written in Sanscrit. Secondly, the history 
of this sect is the history of the beginning of a religious upheaval 
in the Maharashtra. The XI century of Shalivahan Shaka 
marked the beginning of the ora of the School of devotion 
which later on played an important part in the annals of the 
Deccan. The founder of this sect Prashanta Chakradhara and 
his Chief Apostle Nagadevabhatta were not seceders from 
Brahmanic faith. They recognised paramount authority of the 
Upanishads and looked upon the Bhagvadgita—which is the 
cream of all Upanishads—as their Gospel. They entered a 
protest against eertain evils which in their opinion were impedi¬ 
ments in the way of attaining to final beatitude. Their creed is 
a combination of the best features of Brahmanism and those of 
Jainism and Buddhism. The tenets of this sect prescribe the 
exclusive worship of Shri Krishna, (2) the total disregard of all 
the caste rules, (3) abstinence from eating flesh and fish and (4) 
a life of mendicancy. 

Jnaneshwar who wrote a celebrated commentary on the Bhaga- 
wadgita in the Shaka year 1212 (A.D. 1290) and who according 
to his own acco^int given at the end of his commentary flourished 
during the reign of Ramdevrao Jadhav, is looked upon as the 
(Chaucer of Marathi poetry and the pioneer of the school of devo¬ 
tion. But the sacred books of this sect show that this view is 
not correct. Lilacharita, the work of highest authority according 
to the Mahanubhavas was written in the Shaka year 1127 (A.D. 
1215) and contains all the sublime doctrines of the Bhagavad- 
gita. Students of the History of the Marathas knew very well 
that Mukundaraj, Jnaneshwar, Ramdas and Tukaram have left 
their indelible mark on the minds of the Marathas in the Dec- 
can by disseminating the teachings of the Bhagwatgita through 
the medium of Marathi. The Marathas may well bo proud of 
this period of the Galaxy of Saints which is unparalleled in the 
history of the world. Respectful references to the Mahanu¬ 
bhavas are made by Ramdas and Tukaram in their work. 

5 
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Another significant fact to be borne in mind is that in the 
Mahannbhava literature there are no less than 17 commentaries 
on the Bhagwadgita. One of them entitled Kaiwalyadipika is 
written in Sanscrit. Thus it will be seen that the Bhagwadgita 
served as a common ground for the Mahanubhava saints and 
those like Jnaneshwar and Tukaram who were staunch adherents 
of the Brahmanic faith. 

Mahanubhava, literally translated, means great experience, 
or one whose experience (spiritual) is great, i.c., a high-minded 
being. According to Lilacharita and Chakradharacharita, the 
principal works of authority, Chakradhara was the founder of this 
sect. He lived during the reign of Yadhav princes of Devagiri 
Krishnaraja alias Kanher, and Mahadva. 

Krishna or Kanhera according to the Chakracharita ruled 
between Shaka 1169 and 1182 (A.D. 1260 to 1271) Chakradhara 
retired to Badrikedar in Shaka year 1194. Nagadevabhatta who 
was a contemporary of the Ilamadcva Baja of Devaragiri was 
born in the Shaka yo5r 1158 and died in Shaka year 1224, (A.D, 
1236 to 1302) Ramchandra alias Ramdevarao ruled from Shaka 
year 1261 to 1309. 

In his history of the Deccan Dr. Bhandarkar has devoted a 
chapter to the Yadhav princes of Devgiri. Singhana or Sinhana, 
the son of Jaitrapal, ascended the throne of Devagiri in the Shaka 
year 1132. He is described as the most powerful king who con¬ 
quered the whole of the country lying between Malwa and Kola- 
pur. He was a terror to all the kings of his time and invaded Guja¬ 
rat several times. The Yadhava Empire became in the time of 
Singhana as extensive as that ruled over by the ablest monarchs 
of the preceding dynasty. In his inscriptions he is described 
as “ The King of Kings ” the supporter of the whole world. 
Singhana was succeeded by his grandson Krishna in the Shaka 
year 1169 and died in 1182 of the same era. He was like his 
grand-father avery powerful king. Krishna or Kanhera was 
succeeded by his brother Mahadeva who ruled from Shaka year 
1182 to 1193. He annexed the Konkan to his kingdom and 
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appointed his own Viceroy. Mahadeva was succeeded by his 
nephew Ramchandra who is otherwise known as Ramdevurao 
or Rama Raja in the Shaka year 1193. Like his predecessors 
iie too was a powerful king. He is represented as the last of the 
Hindu Sovereigns of the Deccan. Allaudin Khilji invaded 
the Deccan in the Shaka year 1216 and defeated Ramadevarao 
Jadhav and finally conquered his kingdom. In the geneology 
published in the History of the Deccan Shankor is mentioned 
as the son of Ramadevrao Jadhav. But in the sacred books of 
this sect the name of Bimba as the son of Ramadevarao is 
also mentioned. Considerable doubt as to the existence of the 
Raja Bimba is entertained by scholars as the name of this Bimba 
is not directly mentioned in any of the historical works or in¬ 
scriptions. The account of the Yadhava princes and the dates 
of their rule given in the History of the Deccan are entirely in 
keeping with those given in Lil&charita and Chakradharacharita. 
Hence the reference to Bimba as the son of Ramdevarao has a 
special significance. The fact of his existence receives further 
corroboration from an important statement made by the Govern¬ 
ment of India in the Regulation of I of 1808 wherein it is said 
that the fiscal policy of Raja Bimba introduced in Salsetto was 
superior to that of the Portuguese as was evident from the records. 
No attempt is made to investigate the records. Those records 
if available will throw considerable light on this point. Thus it 
will bo seen that Raja Bimba was not a mythical person as is 
supposed by some people. It is none of my business in this paper 
to enter into the controversy regarding the genuineness or other¬ 
wise of the grants issued by the said Raja. My learned friend 
Rao Bahadur P. B. Joshi who has devoted his whole life to the 
study of this subject will bo pleased to find that his conclusions 
regarding the said Bimba were correct. 

In the Acharya charita it is stated that Kamaisha the Queen 
of Ramadevarao Jadhav paid homage to Nagadevabhatta. It 
is also stated that Krishna or Kanhera had offered large fortune 
to Chakradhara but he refused to touch it. It appears from these 
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sacred books that the followers of this sect suffered a good deal 
at the hands of Hemadri more popularly known as Hemadpant 
a Brahmin of Vatsa Gotra who was a staunch follower of vedic 
religion. This Hemadri who is reputed to'be the author of Modi 
script, wrote learned commentaries on the Dharma Shastra. He 
flourished during the reigns of Mahadeva and Ramdevarao and 
was minister of both. Nagadevabhatta propagated his guru's 
doctrines vigorously with the aid of his disciples. 

Ratna mala, another sacred book, was composed in Shaka 
year 1207 (A.D. 1285) Ninikta Sheshacharita, another important 
work, was written in Shaka year 1127 (A.D. 1205). Lilacharita 
consisted of three parts :— 

(i) Shruti which gives an account of the manifestations 

of Prashanta Chakradhara the founder of the Sect. 

(ii) Smritis contain the historical stories written by the 

Acharyas. It is in this smriti literature that we find 
an accounj^ of the Yadhava princes of Devagiri, 
Singha, Kanhera, Mahadeva, Ramchandra, etc. 

(ui) Vridhacharita, Nagadevabhatta who had 13 disciples 
lived for 60 years and witnessed the reigns of four 
successive Yadhava princes named above. 

MAHANUBHAVA LITERATURE. 

The Works of Mahanubhavas mainly deal with their teachings 
and with the stories connected with Shri Krishna and Dattdtrya. 
There are no less than 17 commentaries on the Bhagwadgita, Kai- 
walya dipika (gloss on Bhagwadgita) referred to above was read 
by the late Mr. A. M. T. Jackson who expressed an opinion that 
itwas worthy of being published.- The years in which the works 
are written are not mentioned in figures but are stated in conven¬ 
tional words. I may give an illustration of what I mean. The 
figure 157 would according to Mahabhava Code be represented by 
three words Bhumi-bana-nidhi (jjir nT^T ) Bhumi (earth) re¬ 
presents one; Bana (an arrow) five; and nidhi (store) represents 
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seven. Besides Lalacharita there are a number of works of 
authority such as Bramhavidya Shastra dealing with spiritual 
knowledge. 

Shruti in the Lalacharita is otherwise called Patha. The 
commentary on this Shruti is known by the name of Sthala 
() while that on the latter is known as Bandha or 
Prameya. It is already stated that the majority of the works 
of this sect contain description of Sim Krishna and his 
deeds and exploits as described in the 10th and 11th Skandha 
of Bhagavata. I came across a small work dealing with the 
valour of the Vishaladeva the ruler of Broach. Occasionally 
the themes are selected from the Mahdbh^rata such as 
Braupadivastraharana. 

HarindraMuni Kesharaj and Bhakor appeared to be the promi¬ 
nent poets among the Mahanubhavas. I have appended the 
list of some of the works with their dates and the names of their 
authors. The works of the sect are to be found collected in 
their principal Matha, i,e,, Mahur in the Nizam’s territory, Ritpur 
or Ridhapur Peshawar and Kabul. The temples of Shri Krishna 
are erected at Peshawar, Haripur, Rawalpindi, Kashmere, Jammu, 
Jhelum, Amritsar, Jalandar, etc., in the Punjab, and at Ridhapur 
Vadner, Jamora in Berar and at Chandena Kanashi Chorwad in 
Khandesh. There are some in Nizam territory and in the Fultan 
State. It should be a matter of pride to the Marathas that the 
works written in their vernacular are read in such distant places 
as Peshawar and Kabul. The prose literature so far as I know 
is nil. The stories about the doings of Krishna and Datt^trya 
are written in Lilacharita or Lilanidhi. The only difference be¬ 
tween Bhagwadgita and the Lilacharita lies in the fact that while 
the former is considered as containing the teachings in Dwapara 
yuga the latter is looked upon as setting forth those in the Kali- 
yuga. Almost all the books are written in Marathi and in De- 
vangiri character but with a view to maintain secrecy of their 
doctrines some changes are made in the alphabet whereby one 
set of letters are used for another set such as for. Students 
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of Mamthis are familiar with this sort of Mithakshari style of 
expressing their views. 

The majority of these works are written in this special style. 
The total number of the works according to least calculations are 
300 to 400. None of the important works are yet published. 
The anxiety on the part of the followers of this sect to maintain 
secrecy of their contents possibly accounts for this fact of non¬ 
publication. 

The works of the Mahanubhavas will be an important study for 
marking the growth and development of Marathi literature since 
the 11th Shaka century. A future historian of the Marathi 
literature will find ample material in them for his observations. 
I appeal to the votaries of Marathi literature such as Messrs. 
H. N. Apte, Mahajani, Col. Kirtikar and Rao Bahadur P. B. Joshi 
and others to turn their attention to these works. 

TENETS. 

It is stated above that the tenets of this sect advocate ex¬ 
clusive worship of Shri •Krishna and that the Bhagwadgita is 
thoir Gospel. It is not stated anywhere as to why the Bhagwad¬ 
gita was selected as the basis of their teachings. We are all 
aware that the Bhagwadgita like the Bible is the subject of 
many commentaries in Sanscrit as well as in many vernaculars. 
All the saints from Jnaneshwar down to Tukdrdm had selected 
the Bhagwadgita as the basis for their teachings to the masses. 
The Bhagwadgita owing to its broad cosmopolitan doctrines and 
its grand ethics is perhaps recognised as the book of Universal 
religion. 

Dattatrya of the Mahanubhavas is not the three-headed deity 
representing Brahma, Vishnu and Mahesh of the Hindu Pantheon. 
The DattAtrya of the Mahanubhava is the incarnation of the 
Almighty. The Mahanubhavas do not recognise the various 
incarnations of God which are mentioned in the Puranas. They 
observe two principle holidays, Gokul Ashtami and Datta Jayanti. 
The only way of salvation according to this sect is through de- 
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motion. The next teachings is repudiation of caste. The member 
of any Hindu community except the untouchables can be 
imitated. Interdining is permitted as a matter of course. A 
l^aratha of the Lower Class can become a Mahanta, i.e., (princi¬ 
pal Guru) by merit and can initiate a Brahmaa. It is to bo 
noted that members of varied castes after they become initiated 
remain peaceably together. The teachings advocate total 
abstinence from taking fish, flesh and drink. In this respect 
they resemble the Jains. The Celebates or Sanyashis do not 
oven pluck fruit of trees, they do not cut living trees. Some 
of the Mahanubhavas use water very sparingly with the object 
that they may not be guilty of killing many insects. Life of 
mendicancy is strictly enjoined. The Mahanubhavas are 
divided into three classes :— 

(i) The Bairagis or recluses who are again subdivided 

into (a) Pattadharis (b) Vanadharis and (c) Matha- 
dharis. 

(ii) The Gharabharis or Griha Vasins. They are called 

corrupt Maha^nubhavas. 

(iil) Bhavalies i.e, Mahanubhavas who have accepted the 
principles of this sect in so far as they do not interfere 
with the rules of their caste. The Sanyashis live in 
groups ; each consisting of 300 to 500. They wander 
from place to place during the dry season and live 
in huts outside the town during the rain y season. 
They live on alms and occasionally on the hospita¬ 
lity of their followers. Their staple food consists 
of wheat and Bajri breads. They dine only once 
during the day. One who is inclined to take supper 
must preserve a portion from his morning meal. 
The administrative machinery of each band or 
group is worked like a clock. Strict discipline is 
maintained by the Mahanta or head of each group. 
Females are permitted to become Sanyashis but they 
have their independent meals or groups. The female 
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mela is headed by a female Mahanta. Many females 
have distinguished themselves as authors. The officer 
subordinate to male Mahanta are called Pandits^ 
Karsharis, Palekars according to their respective 
grades while those subordinate to the female Mahanta 
are called (I) Bidekcrai (II) Pandita-ai (III) Bhojan- 
ai and (IV) Kothi-ai. Nothing can be done without 
the orders of the Mahanta whose rule is supreme. It 
is a matter of surprise that these meld have remained 
intact for centuries together. Those who break the 
rules are punished by the Mahanta. Those who are 
found guilty of grave offences are relegated to the 
status of a Gharbhari. 

The females initiate the females. The female Mahanta is 
called the Mother Superior. In this respect they resemble the 
nuns of the Christians. 

{i) The Pattadharis besides being entitled to principal 
worship or Puja enjoy the privilege of royal insignia 
such as Chhatra (umbrella) and Chamara, etc. The 
appointment of the Mahanta is made according to 
the intellectual and spiritual calibre of Sanyashis in 
their respective group. 

(u) The Vanadharis wander in the jungle. They are 
now less in number than before. 

(Hi) The Malhadharis are those Sanyashis who have owing 
to old age to resort to some math as they cannot 
undergo the worry of a wandering life. 

GHARABHARIS. 

Members belonging to this class were orginally Bhairagy but 
became corrupt in course of time. Some of them retain their 
original black garb. Gharbharis intermarry and follow different 
occupations. They do not necessarily undergo tonsure. 

BHAVALOOS. 

They live like ordinary Hindus. They are merely initiated 
into the broad principles of their religion. They pay high respect 
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to the Sanyashi of the 1st class. They observe caste distinc¬ 
tion. Their funeral is j^rformed according to the custom of the 
caste. They worship Shri Krishna and Dattatrya and abstain 
frSm taking fish, fiesh and drink. They do not worship other 
Hindu idols, but at the same time do not show contempt towards 
them. They provide food to the mela when it visits their places 
of residence. 

SOME OTHER CHARACTERISTICS. 

The garb peculiar to the Mahainubhavas is generally black. It 
consists of a long robe and a strip of cloth tied round about the 
loins. The object of colouring the cloth appears to be to drive 
away the ideas of luxury. The Mahanubhavas bury their dead 
bodies. The funeral ceremony is simple. When a Mahanta 
dies he is carried with pomp to the burial ground in a Makhar, 
i.e., shrine made of plantain leaves. 

When a female Sanyashi dies she is taken to the burial ground 
themselves and after spreading earth over the dead bodies allow 
their males to fill up the grave. The melas of males and females 
do not visit a place together. Males and females do not enter a 
temple by the same door. Here we find a parallel in the rigid 
rule of the Swami Narayen sect. Their rosaries are made of 
Sandal wood or Tulsi wood. The Mahanubhavas are not a 
proselitizing people. This sect was misrepresented in the earlier 
Imperial Gazetteer, But Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar in his contribu¬ 
tion to the Times of India dated 16th October 1907 has con¬ 
clusively shewn that the allegations that the Mahanubhavas 
were descended from the Mangas was entirely unfounded. 

The principal Mahanta has in his possession a Charter or Sanad 
from the Mogul Emperor, Aurangzib the Great. Curiously 
enough, Aurangzib the Great who was intolerant of other faiths 
has in his firm an ordered that the followers of this sect should 
not be molested by the Hindus or especially by the Brdhmans. 
It is suggested that on account of the monotheistic principles 
entertained by this sect as also owing to the outward garb which 

6 
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resembles that of the Mahomedans the great Mogul perhaps 
entertained a hope that they would one day become Moha- 
medan. 

CONCLUSION. 

It is stated above that the Mahanubhavas are not a proseli- 
tizing people. That is why it did not secure many adherents. 
The sect is not likely to add to its strength owing to its rigid 
rules. The founder of this sect perhaps thought that the com¬ 
bination of the principal features of the three main Faiths 
(Brahmanism^ Buddhism and Jainism) would attract a number 
of followers. Time has shewn that his dream was not realized. 


No. 

Name of the work. 

Author. 

Shaka 

year. 

1 

Krislma Lila-charita ••• 

HarindramOni.. 

lie? 

2 

Chakradhara-charit a ... 

»» • • 

1127 

3 

Dattatraya Lila-charita.. 

» ••• 

1102 

4 

Chakrapani Lila-charita.. 

»» • • 

1192 

6 

Shri Prabhu Lila-charita. 

f> • • 

1192 

6 

Purwardha Lila-charita.. 

»» • • 

1186-1190 

7 

Uttaradhi Lila-charita.. 


1190-1194 

8 

Dhole-charita . 

>» * • 

1193 

9 

Sarva Lila-charita 


1194 

10 

Mula Path Prakaran 

Kesharaj 

1212 

11 

Trical Puja A vasa ,. 

ft • • 

1213 

12 

Nama (Sadhya Dashaka.. 

»» • • 

1213 

13 

Murti JS4n Panchaka ... 

»> • • 

1214 

14 

Prasada Seva . 

n 

1214 

15 

Smriti Grantha. 

Nagadev 

1195-1224 
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No. 

Name of the work. 

Author. 

Shaka 

year. 

Remarks. 

16 

Ratnam51a 

Keaharaj Muni. 

1205 


17 

Vatsa Harana . 

f» • • 

1212 


18 

Murta Prakash. 

»» • • 

1214 


19 

Drishanta Stotra 


1212 


20 

Jri&n Bhaskar Stotra ... 

Laxmidhar 

1216 


21 

Ekadasha Skandha 

Bhaskar 

1218 


22 

Jilan Prabodha. 

Vishwanath 

Baa. 

1228 


23 

Rikmini Swayamvar ... 

Narondra 

.... 


24 

Shishupal Vadha 

Bhaskar 

1221 

Marathi. 

25 

Ridhapur Varnan 

Narayan Kavi. . 

1263 


26 

Manl Ratnakar. 

Divakar 

1617 

»» 

27 

Chalea Stotra ... 

Bhaskar 

1219 

»> 

28 

Shukader-charita 

Gopinath 

1703 

»» 

29 

Ridhapur Mahatmya ... 

Krishnamuni .. 

.... 


30 

Kaiwalya Dipika 

Sarangdhar .. 

1572 

Sanskrit. 

31 

Kaiwalya Dipika 

»* • • 

1572 

Marathi. 

32 

JuSna Sindhu ... 

Janardan Ka- 
puli. 

1707 


33 

Lilamrit Sindhu.. • 




34 

Lilanidhi.. 




35 

Gadyagrantha , 

Hayagriva Muni 

1237 


36 

Dh 3 niamrit Stotra 

Vishwanath .. 

.... 


37 

Sahyadri Khanda 

Krishnavdas .. 

1777 


38 

Darshana Prakash 

Murar Malavor- 
kar. . 

. 


39 

Lila Stotra ... 

Chakrapan .. I 

.... 


40 

1 Oadyachatep ... h.. 

Bhismacharya. 

.... 
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No. 

Name of the work. 

Author. 

Shaka 

year. 

41 

Bharatalnava . 

Janardan 

1718 

42 

Bharkari..„ ... ••• 

Bhaskar 

1219 

43 

Maha-Vakya-Prameya. 


.... 

44 

Nirvachana-Prameya ... 


• • ••• 

45 

Acharya Prameya 


• • • • 

46 

Driahtanta Prameya ... 


• •. • 

47 

Prabandha . 

Tukaram 


48 

Dattatraya Stotra ... 

Shivaram 


49 

Sadhanfimrlt ... i... 

Krishnakavi .. 


50 

Marya Mauymri... 

Bhismeicharya. . 

.... 

51 

Ingoli Stotra ... 

Nilambhal 

. • • j 

52 

53 

Bhujang Prayata 

Brahma Vidya Upanishad 

GopaldasKavi . 

1668 

54 

55 

Ramakrishna Kalhu •. 

Sudam-cbarita .. 


• • • • 

56 

Draupadi Vastrahoran .. 


• • • • 

57 

Shailyaparva . • 


• • • a 

68 

Krishnabala Kriada .. 


• • a • 


BmiARKS. 
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A DEVIL-DRIVING PROCESSION OF THE 
TIBETAN BUDDHISTS AS ^EEN AT 
DARJEELING AND A FEW THOUGHTS 
SUGGESTED BY IT. 

By 8HAMS-0L>UufA Db. Jivanji Jamshbdji Modi, B.4., Ph.D. 

(Read on 2Uh June 1914.) 

This is my fifth paper before this Society on the subject of 
my observations and study at Darjeeling, 

Introduction. during iny visit of the Hill Station in May- 
June 1913. The object of this paper is to 
(I) say a few words on the subject of religious processions 
generally and (II) to describe some Tibetan religious processions 
and especially the one that I happened to see, at the gumpa or 
monastery of the Bhutia Basti at Darjeeling, on 3rd June 1913. 

li 

I. 

Processions play a prominent part in the life of all nations, 

Processions, com- modern. They play a promi- 

mon to all ages and nent part in many phases of their life, 

whether religious, social or political. The 
Church, the State and the School are the principal institutions 
of a country or nation which govern and influence that country 
or nation; and we see processions occupying an important posi¬ 
tion in all these three. We know that the Church has its 
magnific and stately processions. In the Roman Catholic Church, 
there is a book specially known as Processional ” which 
treats of religious processions. We know that the State has 
its processions. In monarchical Government, kings have their 
State or Court Processions. Even democratic governments 
have their processions. Coming to the third of the above insti¬ 
tutions, m., the School, we know of academical processions. 
The Universities, generally have their Convocation processions. 

From the Church, processions have passed on to Society which 
has processions for various functions. We know of Marriage 
processions, Funeral processions and other kinds of processions^ 
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Processions have come down to us^ as it were, from times im¬ 
memorial. For example, looking to the 

Procession, an old antiquity of ancient Iran, we find 

Institution. Ahura Mazda himself represented as advanc¬ 

ing with his anjuman of Yazatas or angels ^ 
as it were, in a stately procession to meet Yima or Jamshed, 
who, on his part, advanced with the anjuman of the best of 
men. Both the processions met at the Vehedaiti river. Look¬ 
ing to ancient Greece, we find from a recent excavation in the 
island of Crete, that in the city-life of Knossn, which is believed 
to have existed before Troy, processions played a prominent 
part. Dr. (now Sir Arthur) Evans excavated a corridor, which 
is called “'the corridor of processions” from the fact that 
the fresco there represents a procession in which “ a king in 
gorgeous robes and wearing a crown of peacock’s feathers takes 
part.” 2 ^ 

Coming to later times, according to that great anthro-- 
pologist^ Dr. Frazer whose name we are 

Processi^s ao- yQj,y to see in the Honors’ List, 

cording to Frazer. ° 

published the day before yesterday, on the 

occasion of His Majesty’s birthday, and whom we are all glad 

to congratulate, we find from what can be gathered from the 

works of Mediaeval writers, that processions formed one of the 

three principal features, in the Midsummer Celebrations of their 

times and of the times anterior to them. The three features 

were (1) Bonfires, (i2) Processions with torches round the fields 

and (3) Rollings of wheels. 

Coming to our own times, all of us have seen various 
processions, in connection with the Church, the State and the 
School. 

^ ^> 0 ** 

(Vendidad II, 21). 

* Greek Art and Nationality, by S. C. K. Smith, p. 18. 

3 Golden Bough (3rd edition), part VIII, Vol, I, p. 161. 
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Even now, the Church is the principal institution wherein 
processions are very prominent. Among the 

Religious Procos- modern Parseos, irrespective of the ordinary 
sioiis among the . i i. i . 

modern Parsees. marriage and funeral processions, what can 

be strictly called religious processions are 

two. (1) The Navar procession, and (2) the procession on the 

occasion of consecrating a fire temple. 

In the Navar ^ procession, a novice or initiate for priesthood 
is taken to the temple for being initiated. In the second, 
the sacred fire, which is prepared and consecrated after several 
religious ceremonies^, is taken in the form of a procession 
headed by Dasturs and Mobads, some of them holding swords 
and maces {gurzY hands, to the place, where, to speak 

in its technical phraseology, it is enthroned. 

In connection with this Fire procession, it is interesting, 
even for the present Parsees, to note, that as late as about 400 
years ago, when the household fire, which a Parsee was enjoined 
to keep burning with religious care, was by some accident or 
carelessness extinguished, the householder had to go to the 
house of a priest and to bring fresh fire from his house in the 
form of a procession, Mannuci ^ refers to this custom observed 
by the Parsees of Surat. 

Among the Christians, religious processions were generally 
connected with the saying of litanies or 

Religious pro- rogations, i.e., public supplications for ap- 
Christians. peasing God s wrath. They were resorted to 

when there prevailed in the city or country 
heavy storms, famines, pestilences and such other disasters. 


^ For Navar, vicic my Paper on “N&var and Maratib” in the Zarthoshti, 
Vol I, No, 1, 

* Vide my book “ The Religious system of the Parsees,” pp, 26-29. 

^ Vide my paper on " Gurz,* Journal of the Anthropological Society 
of Bombay. Vol. VIII, No. 7, pp. 478-96, vide my '^Anthropological 
papers,” pp. 313-29. 

^ Storia-de-Mogor, Vol. II, pp. 63-64. 
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Formerly, on such occasions, people went about in processions 
offering penitential and intercessory prayers. Those who joined 
such processions generally fasted and clothed themselves in sack¬ 
cloth. It was Justinian who forbade that no such religious pro¬ 
cessions may be held without the bishops and their clergy. 
It was directed that crosses may be carried in these processions. 
During the pontificate of Gregory I, in 690 A.D., the country 
was inundated and the inundation was followed by a severe 
pestilence. So Gregory I ordered “ a sevenfold procession of 
clergy ” (litania septiformis)^, which included the “ laity, monks, 
virgins, matrons, widows, poor and children/’ At times, the word 
“procession” came to be equivalent with “litany.” The 
object of all these processions or litanies was (1) invocation, 
(2) deprecation, (3) intercession and (4) supplication. 

The ancient invocations during these processions present a 
striking example of how the powers that were once invoked as 
good angels became devils at other times. In the time of 
Charlemagne, they invoked during these litanies, Orihel, Raguhel 
and Tobihel as angels, but Pope Zacharias condemned them as 
demons and forbade their invocation* 


II. 

Bai Sarat Chandra Das Bahadur describes a procession, where* 
in the Chinese Amban and Chinese and 

A Tibetan pro¬ 
cession to worship Tibetan officers, all went in the form of a 

procession on the anniversary day of the 

Chinese Emperor’s accession to the throne, to 

pay homage to the emperor’s image in a Tibetan monastry. ^ 

The same author refers to processions of the monks, formed to 
welcome a Tibetan General and for other purposes wherein a 
band of gongs, tambourines, hautboys, drums, bells, fifes and 
clarionets are prominent He also, describes a New Year’s 

^ Eneyclopicdia Britanica, Vol. XIX, p. 696. 

^ Journey to Lhasa and Central Tibet, p. 60. 

3 Ibid, p. 80 and p, 96. 
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procession, wherein a religious ceremony for throwing off the 
torma offering is performed.^ 

The religious procession in connection with a Tibetan 
monastery at Darjeeling, which I propose 
beitefs iJclemonr <iescribing was intended to drive away, 
not necessarily demons of any prevailing 
epidemic or sickness, but demons generally. 

Almost all the countries in the world believe in a kind of 
demons presiding over maladies and other calamities. But 
Tibet was a country where they most lielieved in a kind of 
demons existing everywhere. Hence the importance of devil¬ 
driving procession there. To enable one to properly understand 
the subject, I will first say here something on the subject of 
thier beliefs in demons or devils* 


M. L. De Milloue says : ** The demons are a perpetual subject 

Air T Tx Air ii X of terror for the Tibetans who attribute to 
M. L. De Millou6 

on Tibetan de- them all the evils which overtake them. 

Epidemics, maladies of men and beasts, 
earthquakes, floods, droughts, famines, fires, all is their work. 
So are also the smallest miseries of life, such as the extinction 
of fire, or the overflowing of milk which a housewife boils.” 


Of the Tibetan belief in devils, Col. Waddell says: “The 
Col Waddell on as the sole mediators between God 

the belief in de- and man, are supposed to be able to drive 
away the hordes of evil spirits, that are ever 
on the outlook to inflict on the poor Tibetan and his family 
disease, accident, or other misfortune ; and the malign influence 
pursues him through every detail, not merely of his daily life 
in his present existence, but in the life beyond the grave. ’’2 

In one of their greatest monasteries, “ one of the rooms was 
the DeviPs Chamber of Horrors, a sort of satanic Aladdin^s cave 


» Ibid, pp. 262-63. 

Translated from “ Bod-Youl ou Tibet,*’ p, 219. 

^ Lhasa and its Mysteries,” p. 216. 

7 
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in the dark, designed to awe and impress the superstitious 
pilgrims. Here are collected the hideous colossal images of all 
the demons which infest the world and pray upon the poor 
Tibetans. They have the forms of men, but the heads of ogres 
and monstrous beasts, the hideous creatures of a nightmare, and 
all are eating human bodies and surrounded by a variety of 
weapons. They mostly belong to the pre-Buddhist indigenous 
pantheon, the Bon. They are worshipped with offerings of 
blood and spirits, as well as of all the grains eaten by man. 
Poisons and tobacco are also offered to them. Hero, too, are 
hung the ogres’ masks which are used in the devil-dances. 
Gyantse is celebrated for its devil-dances, in which the central 
figure is the black-hatted priest, a survival of the pre-Biiddhist 
Bon religion. He bears the title of ^ Chief of the Wizards,’ 
and wears a conical black hat somewhat of the shape of the 
old Welsh dame’s hat. Around its brini is tied a deep broad 
band of coarse black velvet, on its apex a geometrical 
arrangement of coloured threads surmounted by a death^s- 
head tied with black ribbon topped by the trifid jewel, whilst 
as lateral wings between the brim and crown rise up two 
reddish serpents or dragons to sting the round skull. He 
dances frantically to quick music in clouds of incense burned 
from large swinging censers, and an offering of pastry cakes 
(tfyrma) or the effigy of a human body on a tripod concludes 
the ceremony.”! 

The belief in devils being much prevalent, as said by Col. 

Prayers mostly Waddell, “ Prayers hang upon the people s 
directed to the lips. The prayers are chiefly directed to the 
devils, imploring them for freedom or release 
from their cruel inflictions, or they are plain naive requests for 
aid towards obtaining the good things of this life, the loaves 
and the fishes.” ^ 


Ibid, pp. 228-29. 

The Buddhism of Tibet or Lamsism.” 
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Having said something in general about processions, and 

in special about religious processions that 

A Brief account , . ^ • xi. i-j. j. n 

a devil-driving a prominent part in the life of all 

^ibeton^” nations, and having spoken on the subject 

of some Tibetan processions and of the 

Tibetan belief in demons, I will now describe a devil-driving 

procession which I had an opportunity to see in a monastery 

at Darjeeling.i 

On the morning of 3rd June 1913, at about 10-15 a,m., on 
paying a casual visit to the monastery of Bhutia Basti, I found, 
that there was something unusual there on that day. The monks 
wore making preparations for some grand occasion. They 
said that it was their great day of their Kali Mai (Black 
Goddess). This Kali Mai of the Tibetans was the Kali Mata 
of our country which is worshipped in our country, and which 
is said to have given its name to Calcutta t(Kali Ghat),^ 

ft 

Before proceeding with my account of the procession on 
the day of the Kali Mai, I will briefly say what position the 
Goddess holds in the belief of the Tibetans. 

Col. Waddell thus describes the Tibetan goddess Kali 
which is called the “ Great Queen.’’ She is 
goddess « qq dreaded that her name is seldom spoken, 
and then only with bated breath. In one 
room she is depicted as a fury in even more repulsive form 


^ For a rather fuller account of the procession and of my impres¬ 
sions, vide my account in the Jam^i-Jamehed of June 1913. 

2 We know well, that the promoters of the Swadeshi movement at 
Calcutta, had with their favourite words of ^Band-^-Mdtaram,” taken many 
a vow at their holy shrine of Killi at Calcutta. The remembrance of 
this fact led me to pay a visit to this shrine during my visit of Calcutta 
on my way from Darjeeling. Though an odd day, I was struck with the 
enormous crowd of worshippers at the shrine. Though assisted by 
others as a foreigner, it required an effort to go into the shrine. I could 
then realize what an influence the goddess Kali had upon the people of 
Calcutta. 
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than her Indian sister. She is made to be a hideous black 
monster clad in the skins of dead men and riding on 
a fawn-coloured mule, eating brains from a human skull, 
and dangling from her dress is the mystic domino of fate 
containing the full six black points; and as the goddess of 
disease, battle and deaths she is surrounded by hideous masks 
with great tusks and by all sorts of weapons—antediluvian 
battle-axes, spears, bows and arrows, chain armour, swords of 
every shape, and muskets, a collection, which gives her shrine 
the character of an armoury. Libations of barley beer under 
the euphemistic title of “golden beverage” {ser kyem) are 
offered to her in human skulls set upon a tripod of miniature 
skulls. Her black colour is held not only to symbolise death, 
but profundity and black magic, like the black Egyptian Isis 
and the black Virgin of Middle Age Europe. 

In the adjoining chapel is a pleasing gt>ldcu olHgy of her in 
her miH mood in the form of a handsome queen, about life size, 
richly inlaid with turquoise and pearls, and clothed in silks and 
adorned with necklaces. In this chapel, as well as in the 
adjoining one of the she-devil, tame mice ^ ran unmolested 
over the floor, feeding on the cake and grain offerings, under 
the altar and amongst the dress of the image, and up and down 
the bodies of the monks who were chanting her litany, and 
were said to be transmigrated nuns and monks ; these attend¬ 
ants, however, of this disease-giving goddess, it seems to me, 
may represent the mouse which is constantly figured with 
Smintheus Apollo when he showered the darts of pestilence 
amongst the Greeks, and which has been regarded by some as 
symbolic of the rat as a diffusive agent of the plague.’’^ 


^ The presence of mioe in the place of this plague-giving goddess is 
significant, 8hf)wing that a form of plague is always connected with the 
presence of rats, (vide my paper in the Indian Review of January 1913, 
entitled Plague in India, as described by Mahomedan Historians of the 
Mogul Empire,’* pp. 17-19). 

^ Lhassa and its Mysteries/* by Col Waddell, pp. 370-71. 
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The celebrations in connection with the goddess Kali Mai 
were held for throe days. The month, in which they were held, 
was considered to be a sacred month, because some of the 
principal events in the life of Gautama Buddha had occurred 
during this month. Among these celebrations, there were two 
processions. 1. The one was that for driving away the demons. 
2. The second that of taking round through the village the 
sacred books of the monasteries. I had the pleasure of not only 
•seeing the processions, but of actually going round with the 
processions. Of these two processions, the first was the devil¬ 
driving procession proper. The second, which took place on 
the next day (the 4th of June), though connected with 
the Kali celebration holidays and with the devil-driving pro¬ 
cession, was more properly a good-luck-seeking procession, 
wherein the sacred books of the monastery were taken round 
in hundreds, mostly on shoulders of women, through the 
different quarters of the village, with a view, that after the 
evils were driven off, the sacred books may bring in good luck 
and happiness. I will speak of the Book-procession on another 
occasion. 

To revert to my account of the Devil-driving procession of 
the first day, on my reaching the monastery on the morning 
of 3rd June, I found in the monastary, a wooden framework 
which was placed on a square pedestal. It was made to 
ride on a mule. It was spoken of as Torma,^ It reminded 
me of the form of the structure of tdbut which we see here 
on Mahomedan holidays, and a Lama himself, in order to 
make me clearly grasp the idea, said that it was like tdbut. 
The structure was about 10 ft. high and was decorated with 
pieces of cloth of variegated colours. In the centre it had 
the figure of a demon which was believed to embody in itself 
the sickness, misfortunes and other evil influences in the 

* Vide Col. Waddell’a Buddhism of Tibet or Lamaism" p. 484, for a 
figure of the torma. 
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village. In the morning, a solemn service, lasting for abotit an 
hour and a half, was held. The worshippers, mostly ladies, 
passed over the figure some forms made of flour which they then 
placed upon the structure. This signified that their family illnes* 
aes and evils were also transferred to the structure of the demon 
which was to be hurled down into the adjoininig valley in the 
evening. One of the Lamas then lifted the upper part of the 
structure and ran with it out of the compound and placed it 
at what can be called the entrance of the compound. This 
signified the first step in the removal of the demon. 

For the main service in the evening the head Lama was 
more ceremoniously dressed. His dress resembled that of the 
Cardinals of the Catholic Church. On his forehead and cheeks, he 
had put on three marks of some black colour, in order that the 
evil powers may not have any “evil eye’* upon him. It reminded 
me of our Indian belief of najar vJtdrvi Sqi^cfl), f.e.^ to avert 
an evil-eye. A typical instance of this we find in the customs of 
our Indian ladies, putting oi^ two black marks, generally of a kind 
of soot, on the temple of a child, with a view that the evil-eye 
of an out-looker, if there be any, may thereby be averted. 

The procession passed through all the Bhntia streets of the 
village. The people in the streets also placed upon the structure 
small figures made of flour so that the maladies, misfortunes, &c., 
from their houses may pass away, together with the structure, 
into the valley wherein the structure was to be thrown. 

One of their methods of frightening and driving the demons ie 
to produce all possible kinds of loud noisy sounds. So, in the 
midst of their service also, they make use of all kinds of noisy 
instruments, such as drums, flutes, conches, jingling-bells, gongs, 
clarionets, &;c., and play upon all of them at the same time. As 
if all that was not sufficient, the people that have assembled, 
especially boys, make as loud a noise as they possibly can. As a 
writer has said the noise that is thus created by all these ia 
really a “ demoniacal noise/* 




A 
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I have seen in two hill-fairs, in the Himalayas—one at Sipi 
near Simla and another at Siddhbari in the Kangra Valley— 
,]^layers playing with all possible frenzy upon big drums with a 
view to make as loud a noise as possible. But that was nothing 
befone the noise I heard at the Tibetan monastery when the 
monks played with all their instruments. I have never heard a 
more tremendous noise. It is a question whether these terribly 
loud noises drive away a demon, but they are, at times, such 
as would drive one away from the monastery. 

To make as loud a noise as possible seems to be a way of 
honouring persons on occasions. Whatever one may think of 
the present refined methods of honouring great persons like 
royal personages, these methods—(a) the firing of salute guns, 
(b) the playing of bands, at times a large number of bands 
spoken of as massed bands, (c) the loud acclamations of the 
people—^they are, as it were, refined remnants of the old ways, ^ 
the relic of which we see in the Tibetan monasteries in all their 
fulness. 

It is the Lamas who played upon all the above instruments 
both in the monastery and in the streets where they led the 
procession and were followed by the above structure which was 
lifted up and carried by four persons. The head Lama in 
his full clerical robe followed. He ,held in his band some 
consecrated water, from which he sprinkled drops here and 
there all round to drive away the demons from the locality. 
The head Lama held a piece of black cloth in his hand. 
He turned it here and there to drive.away the demons 
therewith. 

The procession came to the edge of a piece of ground which 
projected a little over the vriiey below. The structure was 
dismantled and the Lamas said a prayer. The musical instru¬ 
ments and the Lamas and the assembled laity all made, 
as it were, a joint effort and produced as loud a noise as 
they could, and threw down into the valley the upper 
part of the structure that waii decorated with pieces of cloth 
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of variegated colours and that contained the figure of the 
demon. All clapped their hands to indicate that the devil was 
driven down into the valley. The Lamas then recited another 
prayer.^ All then raised cries of joy “ Ha Hu As in the 
case of our Indian tdbuta the lower and more substantial part of 
the structure was brought home again. 

The procession now returned to the monastery where the head 
Lama stood over the lower part of the structure and holding a 
flag in his hand and waving it around, blessed all. In order to 
show, that the devil, the demons, the pritSy etc., were all 
overpowered, he thrust a knife into the remaining part of 
the structure over which he stood. The assistant Lamas gave 
into the hands of all a few grains of rice and a little flour. Alf 
shouted vociferously with joy and threw over one another 
the grains of rice and the flour to wish reciprocal joy and 
happiness, A lady presented before the assembly a tray 
containing flour and ghee, Tliat was a token of good omen 
for Laxmi or Goddess of happiness. Two vessels full of Marwa, 
the favourite drink of the Tibetan Bhutias, which looked like 
our Indian toddy, were then produced. The head Lama first 
drank a little and then all drank cup-fuls. 

It is said 1;h&t such devil-driving processions are common 
all over Tibet. In some of the monasteries, they write 
down, on a piece of paper, the names of the calamities that 
may have overtaken the town or the village during the 
preceding year and burn that paper in public to signify that 
the demons presiding over those calamities were burnt and 
destroyed. 


> Compare the Parsee custom of clapping the hands during the recital 
of the Vanant Yasht (Yt. XX) which ends with the words, Kul baia 
dgfg shavad va div va Daruj, etc.'* i e., May all Htse calamaties and the 
Div and the Daruj be removed, eto." The recital at which hands are 
claped is in Paaend and is a later addition. It speaks of the removal 
of the nuisance caused by rats, <^t8, snakes, wolves, {Vide K. £. 
Kanga’s Khordeh Avesta, Fifth Edition, pp. 361-02). 
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We have in the Journals of our Society some papers on rain- 
producing beliefs and ceremonies. In connection with these, 
an account of the hail-driving ceremony of the Tibetans 
will be interesting. Rev. Kawaguchi, the well-known Japanese 
traveller, gives that interesting account of how a Lama sought 
to drive away the demon believed to be 
presiding on hail-storms. His account 
shows what a great belief they have in 
demons of all kinds—demons presiding not 
only on diseases and such other calamities, but also on some 
natural phenomena. He says :— 

‘‘ The nation is so credulous in the matter of religion that they 
indiscriminately believe whatever is told to them by their reli¬ 
gious teachers, the Lamas. Thus for instance they believe that 
there are eight kinds of evil spirits which delight in afflicting 
people and send hail to hurt the crops. Some priests therefore 
maintain that they must fight against and destroy these evil 
demons in order to keep them off, and the old school profess 
that in order to combat these spirits effectually they must know 
when the demons are preparing the hail. During the winter 
wben there is much snow, these spirits, according to the priests, 
gather themselves at a certain place, where they make large 
quantities of hail out of snow. They then store the hail some¬ 
where in heaven, and go to rest, until in the summer when the 
crops are nearly ripe they throw down the hail from the air. 
Hence the Tibetans must make sharp weapons to keep off the 
hail, and consequently, while the spirits are preparing their 
hail, the Tij 3 etans hold a secret meeting in some ravine where 
they prepare ‘hail-proof shells,’ which are pieces of mud about 
the size of a sparrow’s egg. These are made by a priest, who 
works with a servant or two in some lonely ravine, where by 
some secret method he makes many shells, chanting words of 
incantation the while, whereby ho lays a spell on each shell he 
makes. Those pellets are afterwards used as missiles when hail 
falls in the summer, and are supposed to drive it back* None 
but priests of good family may devote themselves to this work. 

8 


Rev. Kawaguehi's 
account of driving 
away the demon 
of hail-storm 
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Every village has at least one priest called Ngak-pa (the 
chanters of incantations of the old school) and during the 
winter these Ngak-pas offer prayers, perform charms or pray for 
blessings for others. But the Tibetans have a general belief 
that the Ngak^pas sometimes curse others. I was often told 
that such and such person had offended a Ngak-pa and was 
cursed to death. 

** Having spent the winter in this way, the Ngak-pas during the 
summer prepare to fight against the devils. Let me remark, in 
passing, that Tibet has not four seasons, as we have, but the year 
is divided into summer and winter. The four seasons are indeed 
mentioned in Tibetan books, but there are in reality only two. 

The summer there is from about the 15th of March to the 15 th 
of September and all the rest of the year is winter. As early as 
March or April the ploughing of the fields and sowing of wheat 
begins, and then the Ngak-pa proceeds to the Hail-Subduing- 
Temple, erected on the top of one of the high mountains. This 
kind of temple is always built on the most elevated place in the 
whole district, for the reason that the greatest advantage is 
thus obtained for ascertaining the direction from which 
the clouds containing hail issue forth. From the time 
that the ears of the wheat begin to shoot, the priest continues 
to reside in the temple, though from time to time, it is said, he 
visits his own house, as he has not very much to do in the 
earlier part of his service. About June, however, when the 
wheat has grown larger, the protection of the crop from injury 
by hail becomes more urgent, so that the priest never leaves the 
temple, and his time is fully taken up with making offering 
and sending up prayers for protection to various deities. 

‘‘ The service is gone through three times each day and night/ 
and numberless incantations are pronounced. What is more 
strange is that the great hail storms generally occur when the 
larger part of the crops are becoming ripe, and then it is the 
time for the priest on service to bend his whole energies to the 
work of preventing the attack of hail 
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“ When it happens that big masses of clouds are gathering 
overhead, the Ngak-pa first assumes a solemn and stem aspect, 
drawing himself up on the brink of the precipice as firm as the 
rock itself, and then pronounces an enchantment with many 
flourishes of his rosary much in the same manner as our warrior 
of old did with his baton. In a wild attempt to drive away the 
hail clouds, he fights against the mountain, but it often 
happens that the overwhelming host comes gloomily upon 
him with thunders roaring and flashes of lightning that seem 
to shake the ground under him and rend the sky above, and 
the volleys of big hailstones follow, pouring down thick and 
fast, like arrows flying in the thick of battle. The priest then^ 
all in a frenzy, dances in fight against the air, displaying a fury 
quite like a madman in a rage. With charms uttered at the 
top of his voice he cuts the air right and left, up and down, 
with his fist clenched and finger pointed. If in spite of all his 
efforts, the volleys of hail thicken and strike the fields beneath, 
the priest grows madder in his wrath, quickly snatches hand¬ 
fuls of the bullets aforementioned which he carries about him and 
throws them violently against the clouds as if to strike them. 
It all this avail nothing, he rends his garments to pieces and 
throws the rags up in the air, so perfectly mad is he in his 
attempt to put a stop to the falling hailstones. When, as 
sometimes happens, the hail goes drifting away and leaves the 
place unharmed, the priest is puffed up with pride at the 
victory he has gained, and the people come to congratulate him 
with a great show of gratitude. But when, unluckily for him, 
the hail falls so heavily as to do much harm to the crops, his 
reverence has to be punished with a fine, apportioned to the 
amount of injury done by the hail, as provided by the law of 
the land. 

‘‘ To make up for the loss the Ngak-pa thus sustains, he is 
entitled at other times, when the year passes with little or no 
hail, to obtain an income, under the name of ‘ hail-prevention- 
tax a strange kind of impost, is it not ? The ‘ hail-preveu- 
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tion-tax ’ is levied in kind, rated at about two 5 A 0 of wheat 
per tan of land, which is to be paid to the Ngak-pa. In a 
plentiful year this rate may be increased to two and a half sho. 
This is, indeed a heavy tax for the farmers in Tibet, for it is 
an extra, in addition to the regular amount which they have to 
pay to their Government .1 

With this Tibetan belief in devils and demons, and with 

these devil-driving processions and cere- 

Tibetan Devil- monies are connected their devil-dances, 
dances. 

I had not an opportunity to see such a 

dance, because it is performed only once a year on the 

occasion of their great new year’s day. But I can form an 

idea of these dances from the masks of devils’ faces which I saw 
* 

in the monasteries and from the painting of the demons that 1 
saw on the walls of the monasteries. I give below a picture 
of one of such devil dances. 


The devil-driving procession of the Tibetans reminds us of 
the disease-driving processions of our country, generally known 
as matdni rath ( ) L e., the charriot of the goddess. 

I have described these processions before this society in my 
paper, entitled “ ^ 

The Tibetan monasteries and the Tibetan customs, observed 
at Darjeeling, have interested me a good 

Col, Waddell’s deal and I have given an expression to that 
apology and liope . ° 

for the better in tho interest in a series of five papers before 

course of one year. 
The study of Col. Waddell’s learned works 
have greatly added to that interest, and I will close this 
paper, the last of this first year’s series, with a long quotation 
from that talented author, entertaining and sharing with hini,v 
an optimistic view about the future of this interesting 


1 Tlirce years in Tibet, pp. 271-75. 

a Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, VolIV, No. 8, 
pp. 419-26, Vide my Anthropological Papers, pp. 96-103, 
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people. CoL Waddell after all his disoription of, and expres¬ 
sion of displeasure for, the prevalent devil-worship, thus speaks 
in ail optimistio mood. 

The devil-worship and superstition which have been brought 
BO prominently before the reader seem to demand an apology 
from one who has been in some measure identified with the 
study of ‘‘ Northern ** Buddhism. Why is it that we find here, 
in the citadel of one of the great religions of the worlds, so little 
which a traveller from Europe can appropriate or approve ? Is 
the system wholly degenerate ? Are the tares, which spring up 
instead of wheat in a barren soil, the effect upon the ancient 
enlightenment of a thousand years of barbaric decadence ? Will 
the dead bones among which we have been rummaging, amid 
the solitudes of the world's roof, never again live ? Shall we 
Westerners when we obtain possession write no cheerful resur- 
gance over their immemorial shrines ? 

** In the world, growth and decay go on side by side. The 
movement of the human spirit is, ** One shape of many names." 
What meets the eye is not always a sure indication of character. 
The Catholic organisation, for example, was in the twelfth cen¬ 
tury sunk into apparently hopfeless decay, yet in a few years we 
had Dante, and a century or two later the Renaissance. If a 
learned Tibetan were to attend a wee Free Kirk service in the 
Highlands, or in that lovely forbidden region of the Clyde, the 
island of Arran, he might be quite right in thinking it no better 
than some of the most degraded observances of his friends at 
home; but would certainly not be justified in concluding that 
Scotland was sunk in ignorance and in the practice of a peculi¬ 
arly malignant form of devil-worship. Were we to carry out the 
evangelical precept, that the true way to judge a religion is by 
its fruits, are we sure that the rulers of India would better abide 
the test than the poor peasants of the Tibetan hills ? 

“ For my part, I approve the extremely practical method of 
my friend, the Cardinal of Lhassa, and am further of opinion 
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that there was much point in his enquiry as to whether Buddha 
is mentioned in the sacred books of Europe. Would not 
a knowledge of the religions of Asia on the part of the fathers of 
the Catholic Church have saved that institution from the 
degeneration which befell it so soon after the disappearance of 
its immortal founder? The recent vogue of Buddhism in 
Europe has been held to betoken a latitudinarian indifference. 
It may be that it is a sign rather of a new illumination, show¬ 
ing that Christians are at length beginning to understand the 
Word of the Master, who was in truth much nearer akin to 
Buddha than to Paul or Augustine or Luther, or any of the 
others who have proclaimed themselves to be in a special sense 
His followers and interpreters. 

“ In short, the real mind of Tibet seems to me to be more 
authentically expressed in the words of the Cardinal of Lhassa 
than in the superstitions of the monks and people. And I 
would fain believe that the mission of England is here not so 
much to inter decently the corpse of a decadent cult, as to 
inaugurate a veritable dawn, to herald the rise of a new star in 
the East, which may for long, perhaps for many centuries diffuse 
its mild radiance over this charming land and interesting people. 
In the University, which must ere long be established under 
British direction at Lhassa, a chief place will surely be assigned 
to studies in the origin of the religion of the country.’' i 

This view of Col. Waddell, who, in his writings about Tibet, 
especially his “Lhassa and its mysteries'', while throwing off the 
veil of mystery, writes very sympathetically, makes us say: 
“ There is nothing new under the sun." The most refined of 
the present communities of the world have passed through 
stages through which Tibetans have passed. Their final result 
makes us hope for the better in the case of the Tibetans, how¬ 
ever far the goal may be. 


1 Lhassa and its Mysteries, pp. 446-48. 
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Col. Waddell’s apology makes us halt and think over the 

1 i. question, and we find that, to a small extent, 

The Devils of ^ i i 

Dante and the tho idea of the devil and the demons prevail 

Devils of Tibet. many communities. Col. Waddell ^ thus 

speaks of the Tibetans’ Hell and their devils., 

“ Hell is divided into numerous compartments, each with a 
special sort of torture devised to suit the sins to be expiated. 
Only eight hells are mentioned in the ‘ older Buddhist books, 
but the Lamas and other “ northern ” Buddhists describe and 
figure eight hot and eight cold hells and also an outer hell 
(Pratyekanaraka)i through which all those escaping from hell 
must pass without a guide. The Brahamanical hells are 
multiples of seven instead of eight; some of them bear the same 
names as the Buddhists, but they are not systematically 
arranged, and as the extant lists date no earlier than Manu, 
about 400 A. D., they are probably in great part borrowed from 
the Buddhists. 2 

The atmosphere of the hells is of the deepest black :— 

Light was absent all. Bellowing there groan'd. 

A noise, as of a sea in tempest torn. 

By warring winds, the stormy blast of hell.” 

Dante, Canto V., 29. 

Each hell is enveloped by a wall of fire, and the horrible 
torments are fit to illustrate Dante’s Inferno. Indeed, it has 
been suggested that Dante must have seen a Buddhist picture 
of these hells before writing his famous classic, so remarkable is 
the agreement.” 

Col. Waddell has referred above to Dante’s Inferno in con¬ 
nection with the devils and demons of Tibet. The Tibetan 
pictures of the devils remind us, though not in the matter of 


* Waddell’s Buddhism of Tibefc, p, 92. 

* See an article by M. Leon Feer ** L’Enfer indien,” in the Journal 
Asiatique, XX (1S92), and I. (New series 1893), for lists and description 
of the Brahmanist hells. 
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their art in the pictures, of the devils we see in some copies 
of the Inferno of Dante and of the Viraf-Nameh of the Persian 
Ardai Virdf. 

We find that in many of the religious processions of olden 

The idea of devil- times, there was the idea of driving away the 

giving in some of devil or the demon from the town or village 
the religious pro- , . . j Tir xu ^ 

cessions of other wherein the procession moved. We see that 

communities. accounts of the old Christian 

religious processions. We know that some of the old churches 

of Europe are what are known as Plague churches. They were 

founded for the performance of a vow undertaken when an 

epidemic ended. The vows were undertaken during the 

epidemics when religious processions passed through the infected 

towns praying for driving off the epidemics. 

I produce here a chart which I bought for Rs. 4 at a Bazar 
gathering at Darjeeling. It is a chart with which itinerant 
monks and nuns go round in Bhutia villages and deliver lectures 
or sermons on the subject of Heaven, Hell and their denizens. 
This chart reminds me of a large painting on a wall in a Church 
in Europe wherein I saw a picture of a judgment scene, in 
which good souls were represented ascending to heaven and the 
evil souls falling into the abyss of Hell, 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL SCRAPS, 

Extract from the late Mr. Edward Tyrrell Leith's 
Manuscript Notes on the Subject of 
‘‘ The Dog in Myth and Custom.'* 

{Cordinmd from page 407, Vol. IX, No. 6), 

Priests are called Kunes (Dogs), which Hebrews 
make Kohen, 

The Otter^ which is sometimes called the Water- 
dog is sacred among many tribes, 

Alraun (Mandragora Mandrake).—The magic root Grimm D. 
which grows under the gallows and resembles the 
human-body in shape. It groans and screams so 1005-6. 
terribly when dug out that the digger dies of it. 

One must therefore take a black dog without a white 
hair, on Friday before sun rise, after stopping one’s 
ears with cotton and wax. Three crosses must be 
made over the Alraun^ and one must be dug all 
round it, so that the root only hangs by thin threads. 

The root is then tied to the tail of the dog, which 
is shown a piece of bread. One must then run away 
with the bread. The dog runs after the bread and 
drags out the root, but falls dead killed by the 
groaning cry. The root is then washed in red wine, 
wrapped in white or red silk, placed in a casket, 
washed every Friday, and clothed with a new white 
shirt every new-moon. If consulted, it reveals secret 
and future things. 

Hans Sachs describes Alra/an as Goddess to be met Grimm, lb. 
with at the cross-roads, (see also Grimm D. Myth, 

Vol., I. p. 334) Grimm connects it with the Wise 
Woman of German Myth# 


9 
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friends are walking together and a dog runs 
* straight across their path, their friendship will soon 
cease. 


Ih, p. 47. On St, Andrew s night, the maidens listen whence 
the dog’s bark comes. Thence will come the future 
husband. 

Wood hewn in the Dog-days will not burn.'’ 

Ill, p. 471.' 

ib, 473, If a howling Dog holds his head in the air, it 
means fire ; if downwards, it means a death. 

lb. 474. No fire will break out in a house, where there are 
cock, cat and dog which are black. 

1^» If the watch-dog is burnt in a burning house, a fire 
will soon break out again. 


V 1 sheep have the gift of seeing ghosts and 

111. LA. * one can acquire it from them. If the howling dog 
sees a ghost> one should look through its ears and 
raise its left paw, or one should lift it on to one’s 
shoulder and look through its ears. If one wishes to 
be rid of the gift, one can transfer it back to the dog 
by treading on its right foot and letting it gaze over 
one’s right shoulder. 

Ib, Where the howling dog pokes its nose, from that 

quarter will corpses be borne hereafter. 


16. p. 435. Dog .—If a dog looks into the baking oven, when 

baking is going on, the crust of the bread is separa¬ 
ted from the crumb. 


If a Dog howls on X mas Eve, he will go mad in 
that year. 

76. p. 44ij If a dog runs between a woman’s legs, she will 
beat her husband, or between friends, their friendship 
will cease. 
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The Dog was the guardian of the Egyptian tomb. 

But Ovid (Metai VII, Bohn’s Ed. Riley’s Transl* 
p. 246) says this was the duty of the J?erpent, whose 
.place was usurped by Cerberns. 

Vulcan is said to have been nourished by canine¬ 
headed creatures. 

Isis is attended by Cyiiocepphali and at Hermopolis 
and Metriphis is herself represented with a dog’s 
head. 

Cerbenis (King’s Gnostics, p. 159). 

Dogs were sacrificed in Greece (Paus, III. 14*9) 

The Devil was called Hell-wolf, Hell'hound. Hans Vol, 

; IIx pp. 832* 

SSachs gives the devil a letter which Grimm suggests 833. 

may be to mark down souls and seize them. 

Hidden Treasure in the Mountain. 

On the Hidden Treasure lie watch-dogs, serpents Grimm, Voi 

II, p, 816, 

or dragons. They say that in Brunsberg there is a 
great treasure hidden, which is guarded by a Black 
Dog with fiery eyes. 

The Plague-maiden appears in a wet garment Grimm, VoL 

• It 1 XA XII| p« 34^0^ 

arocompanied by a rcd-Dog, 

The inhabitants of the Babylonian town Arra, Scholz. 
who went to Samaria as colonists, made unto them- dienst, etc., 
selves the Gods Nibchas and Tharthak. The 
Talmudists explain Nibchas to be a dog-headed deity. 

Nork connects it with the dog-headed Anubis. In 
Syria, three days journey from Berytus and Tripolis ; 
the colossal statue of a Dog is said to have once 
existed which was worshipped as a Tutelary Deity 
by the people. (Thevenot). But Scholz remarks 
that although the Dog is often sculptured on the 
Assyrian and Babylonian monuments, it is never- 
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theless improbable that the Babylonians worshipped 
the Dog as a Deity, for it was so despised by them, 
that it was not allowed to enter a palace or a 
temple, as its presence was considered unlucky. On 
inscriptions we find the disastrous consequences 
detailed which the entry of a dog of certain colours 
into a palace or a temple caused. In the Codex 
Nasareus Nebchas is described as a Kakodamon of 
the Mendaites, and a Prince of Darkness, whose 
throne rests on the Earth, but whose feet when 
he sits thereon reach to the lowest Tartarus. This 
Scholz states is an error on the part of Norberg 
who confounds Nebchas with Nebas. 


THE INITIATION OF A FAQIR. 

(From Pandurang Hari, By W. B. Hockley.) 

In one corner of the Sanyasis cave was Gunputti the idol 
large, with an elephant’s trunk ; and Mahadeo and Parvati his 
wife were carved in the rock immediately opposite. I con¬ 
cluded that the purport of my father’s visit to this miserable 
fanatic was as much to gain instruction as for security. Having 
eaten some rice, the old man began to mumble prayers in a 
sepulchral tone, and then to fall on the ground before the idol 
and keep dabbling in water. My father imitated him with 
the utmost exactness and made me follow the example. A dead 
silence now took place for a full hour, the old gossain first 
breaking it by crying out as loud as his crazy voice would 
permit, “ Sudasheo,” and then desiring my father to say, Bom 
Mahadeo.” My father did all he was desired> and then they 
continued for another hour calling out one of them Sudasheo/" 
and the other, Bom Mahadeo,” until they were both ex¬ 
hausted. 
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As soon as the gossain had recovered a little, he rang a small 
bell, trimmed his lamp, and bade us follow him. We now 
entered an inner cell, where stood the figure of Siva. The 
gossain desired us to do as we saw him do; this was to fall down 
nine times before the idol. This troublesome business being 
over, and when I hoped there was nothing more left for me to 
do, the old wretch presented us with a copper vessel filled 
with blood—whether human or not, I cannot say to this day. 
We were directed to take each of us a mouthful and squirt it 
out into the idol’s face. My father obeyed with great gravity ; 
but when it came to my turn I was in such haste to get rid of 
the filty mouthful that I let the whole go, not into the face of 
the idol, but into the eyes of our preceptor. My father im¬ 
mediately felled me to the ground, apologising a thousand times 
over to the gossain for my conduct* I yelled, cried, and begged 
forgiveness, promising to hit the mark better next time. My 
father was told to repeat the disgusting oblation sixteen times, 
and I was ordered to follow his example, I succeeded from 
fear in getting nearly through with the total number, in spite 
of my stomach’s repeated warnings. At last I was no longer 
able to subdue its rebellious impulses, and Siva received, not 
the contents of my mouth alone, but both together. Indeed, 
nature had effected wonders in enabling me to resist so long 
the horrid doses of blood, which would have disgusted a tiger. 
The gossain now set up a frightful yell, and my father, to 
appease his wrath and satisfy his own anger, once more 
levelled me with the earth. Siva the Destroyer had been 
defiled, and it became necessary for the Sunyasi to purify his 
godship. For this purpose he fetched water, oil, sandal-wood, 
and red ochre, muttering a prayer between each application. 
Sundry cocoanuts were then offered, with prayers and meanings; 
and after another hour spent in purifying th^dol from the 
contamination 1 had cast upon him, the Sunyasi conducted us 
back to the outer apartment. He now produced a cauldron, 
lit a fire, and poured into the vessel water, blood, resin, oil, 
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ghee, and rice ; he then sprinkled brimstone into the fire, the 
blue flame of which shining upon his countenance gave me a 
full view of its cadaverous hideousness. So horrible and ghastly 
a being till then I had never beheld. Terror crept coldly 
over me ; my heart was chilled with secret fear; and the hue 
given to the gossains face by the brimstone impressed me with 
the idea of his not being a creature of this world. Even my 
father s hardened countenance bore an expression, if not of 
terror, of awe and wonder at the sight. 

The Sunyasi next produced a string made of horse-hair and 
fine cotton, which he dipped in his infernal cauldron, muttering 
blessings or curses, I could not tell which. He then with a pair 
of tongs, drawing it from the cauldron, bathed it in blood, drew" 
it through his toes, and then soused it once more in the charm¬ 
ed pot, where he suffered it to remain about half an hour. 
Then, taking off the cauldron, he poured its contents at the 
feet of Gunputti, leaving the string at the bottom of tho pot, 
which he cut in two pieces, one longer than the other. After 
this he formed the sacred string worn by the Brahmins, gos^ 
sains, and many Hindus. One of these strings w"as designed for 
my father and one for myself. He desired us to take off our 
old strings and cast them in the fire ; and this being done, he 
invested us with those he had just consecrated, telling us that 
as long as we preserved them pure and entire, and never remov¬ 
ed them from our bodies, we should rest in perfect security, 
safe from the attacks of enemies, and unhurt by the shafts of 
malice, or even the incantations of witchcraft. 

We now stripped, by his order, and were rubbed over with 
ashes from the fire over which the cauldron had been heated. 
My father s eye-brows were scored with red ochre as well as 
mine, and this, with large daubs of red paint on our naked 
bodies, finii^ed at length our consecration, of which I was 
heartily tireeP 

Then we set out on our travels completely metamorphosed 
from what we had been on the preceding day. I was much 
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concerned to see my father in his present circumstances. 
Before, he had a manly, warlike appearance ; now he looked a 
most mean abject wretch, covered with filth and ashes. His 
hair straggled wild, stained brown, and his body was bedaubed 
with paint, while he had only a rag to cover him. 1 could not 
see myself, it is true, but I could fancy how I looked. We had 
not proceeded many koss on our journey before I formed the 
resolution of decamping, and leaving my wise father to enjoy 
the pleasures and profits of his new mode of life alone. It was 
i\ot long Ixifore an opportunity occurred favourable for carry¬ 
ing my resolution into effect. W^e were met by a gang of 
gossainSi who invited us into a cavern, where they ate opium 
and smoked ganza^ until they were all stretched insensible on 
the ground. Finding how profound their sleep was, I lost not 
a moment in carrying my intention of decamping into effect. 
Arising softly, 1 unbarred the wicket, sallied forth, and from 
that hour to this have neither seen nor heard anything of my 
sagacious father .—[The Charm of India —An Anthology—edited 
by Claud Field, pp. 135-139.] 


MAN BORN TO TROUBLE. 

(From Abbe Dubois : Description of the People of India, 1817.) 

A Traveller having missed his way was overtaken by dark¬ 
ness in the midst of a thick forest. Being apprehensive that 
such a wood must naturally be the receptacle of wild boasts, he 
determined to keep out of their way by mounting into a tree. 
Ho therefore chose the thickest he could find, and having 
climbed up, he fell asleep, and so continued until the light of 
the morning woke him, and admonished him that it was time to 
continue his journey. In preparing to descend, he cast his eyes 
downwards, and beheld at the foot of the tree a huge tiger 
sitting and eagerly on the watch, as if impatient for the ap¬ 
pearance of some prey, which he was ready to tear in pieces and 
devour. Struck with terror at the sight of the monster^ the 
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traveller continued for a long while immovably fixed to the spot 
where he sat. At length, recovering himself a little and looking 
all round him, he observed that the tree on which he was had 
many others contiguous to it, with their branches so intermixed 
that he could gradually pass from one to another, until at last 
he might get out of the reach of danger. He was on the point of 
putting his design into execution, when, raising his ej^es, he 
saw a monstrous serpent suspended by the tail to the branch 
immediately over him, and its head nearly reaching his own. 
The monster appeared, indeed, to be asleep in that posture; but 
the slightest motion might wake it and expose him to its fury. 
At the sight of the extreme danger which environed him on all 
sides a frightful serpent above and a devouring tiger beneath, 
the traveller lost all courage ; and being unable from fear to 
support himself longer, he was on the point of falling into the 
jaws of the tiger, who stood ready gaping to receive him. In 
awful consternation he remained motionless, having nothing 
before him but the image of death, and believing every moment 
to be his last. He had yielded to despair, when, once more rais¬ 
ing his head, he saw a honeycomb upon the top of the highest 
branches of the tree. The comb distilled its sweets drop by 
drop, close by the side of the traveller. He stretched forth his 
head and put out his tongue to catch the honey as it fell; and 
in the delicious enjoyment thought no more of the awful 
dangers which environed him.—[ The Charm of India ,—An 
Anthology—edited by Claud Field, pp, 330-331.] 


THE FOUR DEAF MEN. 

A deaf shepherd was one day tending his flook near his own 
village, and though it was almost noon his wife had not yet 
brought him his breakfast. He was afraid to leave his sheep 
to go in quest of it, lest some accident should befall them. But 
his hunger could not be appeased; and upon looking round, he 
spied a Talaiyari, or village bind, who had come to cut grass 
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for his cow, near a neighbouring spring. He went to call him, 
though very reluctantly, because he knew that, though these 
servants of the village are set as watchmen to prevent theft, 
yet they are great thieves themselves. He hailed him, however, 
and requested him just to give an eye to his flock for the short 
time he should be absent, and that he would not forget him 
when he returned from breakfast. 

But the man was as deaf as himself, and mistaking his in- 
tentions he angrily asked the shepherd, what right have you 
to take this grass which I have had the trouble to cut ? Is my 
cow to starve that your sheep may fatten ? Go about thy 
business and let me alone! ” The deaf shepherd observed the 
repelling gesture, which he took for a signal of acquiescence in 
his request, and therefore briskly ran towards the village, fully 
determined to give his wife a good lesson for her neglect. 
But when he approached the house he saw her before the door, 
rolling in the pains of a violent colic brought on by eating over¬ 
night too great a quantity of raw green peas. Her sad condition 
and the necessity he was under to provide breakfast for himself 
detained the shepherd longer than he wished ; while the small 
confidence he had in the person with whom he left his sheep 
accelerated his return. 

Overjoyed to see his flock peaceably feeding near the spot 
where he left them, he counted them over; and finding that 
there was not one missing, He is an honest fellow,” quoth 
he, this Talaiyari; the very jewel of his race! I promised 
him a reward, and he shall have it.” There was a lame beast 
in the flock, well enough in other respects, which he hoisted 
on his shoulders, and carried to the place where the hind was, 
and courteously offered him the mutton saying, “You have 
taken great care of my sheep during my absence. Take this 
one for your trouble.’’ 

•* T! ” says the deaf hind. “ I break your sheep s leg ! I’ll 
be hanged if I went near your flock since you have been gone, 

10 
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or stirred from the place where I now am.’’ “Yes,” says the 
shepherd, it is good and fat mutton, and will be a treat to 
you and your family or friends.” “Have I not told thee,” 
replied the Talaiyari in a rage, “ that I never went near thy 
sheep ; and yet thou wilt accuse me of breaking that one's log. 
Get about thy business, or I will give thee a good beating ! ” 
And by his gestures he seemed determined to put his threats 
in execution. The astonished shepherd got into a passion also, 
and assumed a posture of defence. They were just proceeding 
to blows when a man on horseback came up. To him they 
both appealed to decide the dispute between them; and the 
shepherd, laying hold of the bridle, requested the horseman to 
alight just for a moment, and to settle the difference between 
him and the beggarly Talaiyari. “ 1 have offered him a present 
of a sheep,” says ho, because I thought he had done me a 
service; and in requital he will knock me down.” The villager 
was at the same time preferring his complaint that the shripherd 
would accuse him of breaking the leg of his sheep, when he 
had never been near the flock. 

The horseman to whom they both appealed happened to be 
as deaf as they, and did not understand a word that citluT of 
them said. But seeing them both addressing him with vehe¬ 
mence, he made a sign to them to listen to him, and then 
frankly told them that he confessed the horse he rode was not 
his own. It was a stray one that 1 found on the road,” quoth he, 
and being at a loss T mounted him for the sake of expedition. 
If he be yours, take him. If not, pray let me proceed, as 1 
really am in great haste.” The shepherd and the village hind, 
each imagining that the horseman had decided in favour of the 
other, became more violent than over, both cursing him whom 
they had taken for their judge, and accusing him of partiality. 

At this crisis there happened to come up an aged Brahmin. 
Instantly they all crowded around him—shepherd, Talaiyari, 
and horseman, each claiming his interposition and a decision 
in his favour. All spoke together, every one telling his own 
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tale. I know,” aaid he, you want to compel me to return 
to her ” (meaning his wife); " but do you know her character? 
In all the legions of* the devils 1 defy you to find one that is 
her equal in wickedness. Since the time I first bought her, she 
has made me commit more sin than it will be in my power to 
expiate in thirty generations. 1 am going on a pilgrimage to 
Kasi (Benares), where 1 will wash myself from the innumerable 
crimes I have been led into from the hour in which 1 had the 
misfortune to make her my wife. Then will 1 wear out the 
rest of my days on arms in a strange land,” 

While they were all four venting their exclamations, without 
hearing a word, the horse-stealer perceived some people coming 
towards them with great speed. Fearing they might be the 
owners of the beast, he dismounted and took to his heels. The 
shepherd, seeing it was growing late, went to look after his 
hock, pouring out curses as he trudged, against all arbitrators, 
and bitterly complaining that all justice had departed from 
the earth. Then he bethought himself of a snake that crossed 
his path in the morning, as he came out of the sheepfold, and 
which might account for the troubles he had that day experi¬ 
enced. The Talaiyari returned to his load of grass ; and finding 
the lame sheep there, he took it on his shoulder to punish the 
shepherd for the vexation he had given him; and the agea 
Brahmin pursued his course to a choultry that was not far off. 

A quiet night and sound sleep soothed his anger in part; and 
early in the morning several Brahmins, his neighbours and 
relations, who had traced him out, persuaded him to return 
home, promising to engage his wife to be more obedient and 
less quarrelsome in future ,—[The Charm of India —An Antho¬ 
logy—ed. by Claud Field, pp. 332-336.] 
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PROCEEDINGS OF MEETINGS. 


The Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Anthropolooi- 
CAL Society was held in the rooms of the B. B. R. A. Society, 
Town Hall, on Wednesday, 28th January 1914 at 6 p.m. (S. T.) 
when Shams-ul-Ulma Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A., Ph.D., 
President, occupied the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following gentlemen were duly elected members of the 
Society:— 

1. Dr. Vincent Philip Desa; L.M. & S. (Madras), Goa. 

2. Rao Sahib G. V. Ramamurti, Vizianagram. 

3. P. T. Srinivas Aiyangar, Esq., M.A., L.T., Vizianagram. 

4. Dr. Vinayak Narayen Bhajekar, F.R.C.S., Bombay. 

Shams-ul-Ulma Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A., Ph.D. 
then read his Paper on the following subject:— 

“ Tibetan salutations and a few thoughts suggested by them.” 

The Paper on “ Folklore of Savantvadi ” by J. A. Saldanha, 
Esq., B.A., LL.B., was taken as read. 


THE TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY was held in the 
rooms of the B. b! R. A. Society, Town Hall, on Wednesday, 
25th February 1914 at 6 p.m. (S. T.) when Shams-ul-Ulma 
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Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A., Ph.D., President, occupied 
the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting M^ere read and confirmed. 

The following gentlemen were duly elected members of the 
♦Society :— 

1. Lachmi Narayen, Esq., M.R.A.S., Allahabad. 

2. B. Badha Krishna Sahib, Esq., Muzzaferpore, (B. & 
N. W. Ry). 

Anthropological Stvdy and the Oriental Research Institute *—The 
Deputy Director of Public Instruction had addressed a 
communication No. 10860 dated 20th December 1913 to Shams- 
ul-Ulma Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A., Ph.D., regarding 
the proposed inclusion of the Anthropological study in the 
scheme of the Oriental Research Institute. That commu¬ 
nication together with the proposed official reply was circulated 
amongst the Members of the Council. The proposed ojfficial 
reply being approved by the Council, it was sent on 3rd 
March 1914. 

Defaulting Members .—A list of defaulting members, who had 
not paid in their subscriptions, though often reminded, was 
submitted and the meeting was informed that although accord¬ 
ing to rule 11, action should have been taken some time 
before, the members in question were sent reminders and 
given opportunities to pay their arrears but to no effect. 

It was thereupon resolved that the names of the following 
members be struck off the list and that their arrears be written 
off 

Names. Arrears. Remarks. 

1. H« A. Rose Esq., I.C.S. 1913 Has also tendered his 

resignation dated 
24-2-13. 

2. Vicaji M. Patel, Esq., 1912 & 1913 Many reminders were 

B.A., LL.B, sent. 
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Naniis, Arrears. Remarks. 

3. S. Ram Rao, Esq. 1911, 1912 & Many reminders were 

1913 ' sent. 

4. Sayyad Fakrnddin El 1913 Has sent in his resig- 

Edrus, Esq, nation on 15-8-13. 

The Twenty-eighth Annual Report was then read and the 
financial statements placed on the table for inspection by mem¬ 
bers. 

Proposed by Mr. S. T. Bhandarc and seconded by Mr. K. A. 
Padhye. 

• “That the Report for the year 1913 and the statement of 
accounts as audited and signed by the Auditors be adopted.” 
Carried unanimously. 

Proposed by Lt. Col. K. R. Kirtikar I.M.S. (Chainnan) and 
seconded by Rao Bahadur P. B. Joshi. 

“ That Shams-ul-Ulma Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A., 
Ph.D'., be elected President of the Society for the ensuing year.” 

In moving the proposition, Col, K. R. Kirtikar eulogised the 
very valuable services rendered by Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi 
as a member of this Society since 1886 and as its Hon. Secretary 
for 13 years. He observed that besides contributing a series of 
papers on important subjects. Dr. Modi had evinced a very keen 
interest in and worked zealously for advancing the affairs of the 
Society. Rao Bahadur P. B. Joshi and Rao Bahadur S. T. 
Bhandare having also paid a tribute to the work and worth of 
Dr. Modi, the proposition was put to the vote and carried unani¬ 
mously and with acclamation. 

At this stage of the proceedings, Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, 
who had been kept away at a University gathering, joined the 
meeting and was welcomed by the President Col. Kirtikar to 
the Chair. Dr. Modi thanked the members for doing him the 
honour of electing him to be their Pi'csident. 

Proposed by Mr. K. A. Padhye and seconded by Mr. S. S. 
Mehta. 
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“ That the following Office-bearers be elected for the ensuing 
year. 

^Vice-Presidents : 

‘ Lt.-Col. K. R. Kirtikar, I.M.S. (Reid.). 

Rao Bahadur Purshotam Balkrishna Joshi. F.R.G.S. 

Members of the Council*. 

Kao Bahadur Sadanand Trimbak Bhandare. 

Rao Saheb Dr. V. P. Chowan, L.M. & 8. 

Dr. Rustom N. R. Raniiia, L.M, & S. 

Krishnalal Mohaiilal Jhaveri, Esq., M.A., LL.B. 

Mimcherjee Pesionjee Kharcghat, Esq., I.C.S. (Retd.). 

Honorary Secretary and Treasurer : 

R. P. Masani, Esq., M.A. 

Auditors : 

R. K. Dadachanjeo, Esq., B.A., LL.B. 

Jiao Sahel) Dr. V. P. Chowan, L.M. & S.’’ 

Carried unanimously. 

Proposed by Mr, S. S. Mehta and seconded by Mr. B. V. Mehta, 

That a hearty vote of thanks be accorded to the President 
and the Committee and the Hon. Secretary and Treasurer for 
the valuable services they had rendered to the Society during 
the past year.” 

Carried unanimously. 

The next item on the Agenda was Mr. S. S. Mehta’s paper on 
“ The Dassera and Dasarath Lila proceeding from it as a festive 
occasion.” 

As it was rather late, it was resolved that the paper be read 
at the next monthly meeting. 

The meeting was then dissolved. 
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THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COUNCIL OF THE 

anthropological society of BOMBAY, 

(FROM 1ST JANUARY 1913 TO 318T DECEMBER 1913.) 

The Committee begs to submit the following report- of the 
work of the Society during the year 1913 :— 

Number of Members ,—At the commencement of the year 
there were 90 Life, Special and Ordinary Members. 5 New 
Ordinary Members were elected during the year. The name of 
one Ordinary Member has been removed from the roll owing to 
his death. Two members have resigned. Thus 92 Members 
were on the roll of the Society at the close of the year. 

Obituary ,—^The Society has to announce with regret the loss 
by death of the following members during the year:— 

1, Mansukhlal Mugatlal Mimshi, Esq., B,A„ LL.B. 

2, Nanu Narayen Kothare, Esq., Solicitor. 

Meetings .—During the year under report, altogether 9 meet¬ 
ings were held of which one was the Annual General Meeting 
and the rest Ordinary Monthly Meetings. The Ordinary Monthly 
Meeting of June was not held for want of a quorum. 

Communications ,—At these 9 meetings the following Papers 
were read:— 

1. North Indian Children’s Games and Demon-Cults/’ 

by Sarat Chandra Mitra, Esq., M.A., B.L. 

2. “ The Funeral Ceremonies of Nagar Brahmans of 

Kathiawad and Gujarat,” by S. S. Mehta, Esq., 
B.A. 

3. “Further Notes on Sorcery in Ancient, Mediaeval 

and Modern India,” by Sarat Chandra Mitra, Esq., 
M.A., B.L. 

4. “ Holi ka Celebration ” by S S. Mehta, Esq., B.A. 

6. “ The Celebrations of Nine Nights and the Bhavais," 
by S. S. Mehta, Esq., B.A. 
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6. ‘‘A Few Tibetan Customs and a Few Thoughts sug¬ 

gested by them—Prayer-Flags/’ by Shams-ul-UIma 

Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A., Ph.D. 

7. “ The Bihari Belief in the Efficacy of Jackals’ Horns 

by Sarat Chandra Mitra, Esq., M.A., B.L. 

8. “ A Few Tibetan Customs and a Few Thoughts sug¬ 

gested by them—Prayer-Wheels,” by Shams-ul- 

Ulma Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A., Ph.D. 

9. “ A Few Parsec Riddles,” by Rustamji Nasarvanji 

Munshi, Esq. 

10, ‘'The History of the Pathare Prabhus and their 

Gurus or Spiritual Guides ” by Rao Bahadur P. B. 

Joshi, F.R.G.S. 

11. “A Few Tibetan Customs and a Few Thoughts sug¬ 

gested by them—Tibetan Rosaries,” by Shams-ul- 

Ulma Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A., Ph.D. 

Journals. —^Nos. 7 and 8 (with Index) of Vol. IX and No. 1 of 
Vol. X were published during the year. 

Congratulations to the Bony. Secretary .—The Society was pleased 
to pass the following resolution congratulating its Honorary 
Secretary for the Degree of Ph.D. (Honoris Causa) conferred 
upon him by the University of Heidelberg (Germany). 

That the Anthropological Society of Bombay places on 
record its sense of gratification at the degree of Ph.D. conferred 
by the University of Heidelberg (Germany) on Sharns-ul-Ulma 
Ervad Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A., who, as Honorary Secre¬ 
tary of this Society and in divers other spheres of scholarship 
and erudition, has rendered most useful and valuable work for a 
Jong series of years in the cause of religious, philosophical and 
anthropological studies and research. The Society tenders to 
Shams-ul'Ulma Dr. Jivanji Modi its sincere congratulations on 
this well-merited distinction and trusts he will long be spared 
by Providence in sound health and mental vigour to continue 
his scholarly and literary activities.’’ 


ll 
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Riddle Literature of the TforM.—During the year under report, 
the Chief of the Service of Documentation, Solway Institute 
(Bruxelles), had some correspondence with the Society soliciting 
co-operation of its members in the work of Dr. W. Schultz, a 
correspondent of that Institute who is engaged in collecting all 
the works relating to riddles in every country of the world. 

The result of the inquiry was a Paper on “A Few Parsee 
Riddles,” read before the Society at its meeting of 24th Sep¬ 
tember 1913 by Mr. Rustamji Nasarvanji Munshi. A copy 
of that Paper has been sent to Dr. Schultz as a specimen of 
the riddles current amongst the Parsees. 

References from Bombay Government ,—During the year under 
report, the Society was consulted by the Government of Bombay 
on the following two subjects :— 

(a) In their letter No. 4327, dated the 16th June 1913, 
the Bombay Government asked our view as to the 
advisability of taking stringent action in the matter 
of offences of exposure and murder of illegitimate 
infants by widows. A reply was sent to Government 
on 25th Sei)tember 1913 making certain sugges¬ 
tions. 

(h) The Bombay Government had addressed to our 
President a letter No. 7528, dated the 23rd October 
1913,asking our opinion on the subjec.t of Sir R. Crad¬ 
dock’s Bill further to amend the Indian Penal 
Code and the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898. A 
reply, dated 19th November 1913, was sent to the 
Government approving of the said Bill. 

The Society notes with thanks that in the consideration of both 
these subjects, the Society had the advantage of the advice and 
the ripe experience of one of its esteemed members, Mr. M. P. 
Khareghat, I.C.S., {Retd.) who has a long judicial experience 
of the legal questions involved in these subjects. 
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Grant from Government .—^The Committee is pleased to 
announce that the Government of Bombay have been pleased 
to sanction in their letter No. 2779, dated 8th April 1913, 
in response to the Society’s application, dated 4th September 

1912, an annual grant of Rs, 500 for a period of three years 
beginning with the year 1913-14. Thanks were voted to the 
Government for their liberal grant in the meeting of 30th April 

1913. 

Presents .—Journals and Reports of learned Societies and 
other publications have been received in exchange for the 
Society’s Journal and otherwise as usual during the year under 
report. 

A list of these is given at the end of the Report. 

Finances .—The invested Funds of the Society stood at 
Rs. 2,600, and the cash balance at Rs. 200-1-7 on 31>st Decem¬ 
ber 1913. 



TEE HONORART TREASURER’S REPORT 


For the Year 1913. 


STATEMENT A. 

Showing the number of Members of the Society, 


Members remaining on the roll on 31st December 
1913. 90 

Members admitted during the year 1913. 5 

- 95 

Deduct — 

Names removed on account of resignation ... 2 

Names removed on account of death . 1 


Members remaining on the roll on 31st December 

1913 92 


JIVANJI JAMSHEDJI MODI, 

Hormary Secretary and Treasurer. 

Bombay^ 31st December 1913. 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL 

STATEMENT 


Statement showing in detail: —(A) the amount of subscriptions 
(C) the amount remaining to be received and (D) deducted on 


A 


Balance remaining to be recovered from 
the previous years 


Bs. a. p. 


Bs. a. p. 
80 0 0 


Amount payable for 1913 as under :— 


Government grant for the year 1913-14. 


500 0 0 


Life Members, 


8 Life Members (from whom no further 
subscriptions are due).. 


Special Members, 


H. H. the Nizam, G.C.S.I. 


100 0 0 


The Administrator of Junagadh State J 


Carried over„.Rs. 


15 0 0 


115 0 0 


695 0 0 
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B. 

payable during the year 1913; (B) the actual amount received ; 
account of Exchange, Commission, due., on Foreign Cheques. 



Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

B 



Government grant for the year 1913-14. 


500 0 0 

Life Members, 



8 Life Members (from whom no further 



subscriptions are due) ,. 



Special Members. 



H. H. the Nizam, G.C.S.I. 

100 0 0 


The Administrator of Junagadh State |... 

15 0 0 

115 0 0 

Ordinary Members. 


72 Members paid subscriptions for the 



year 1913,. . 

719 13 10 


Payment in Arrears. 



Arrears of subscriptions received during 



the year 1913 as under :— 



f) Ordinary Members for 1012 .. ... 

50 0 0 


Payment in Advance. 



2 Members paid subscriptions in advance 



for the year 1914 ... . 

20 0 0 




789 13 10 

Total amomd of svbscriptions received 



during the year 1913.. 


1,404 13 10 

Carried over Rs. 


1,404 13 10 
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STATEMENT 


A—C(mtinued, 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs« a. p. 

Brought forward ... Ra. 


695 0 0 

Ordinary Members, 



76 Members continued from the year 



1912. . 

760 0 0 


1 Member free (Honorary Secretary) ... 



2 Members resigned (from whom no sub- 



Bcriptions are due) . 



1 Member died ('from whom no subscrip¬ 



tion is due) . 

.. 


fi Members elected during the year 1913. 

60 0 0 


2 Members paid subscriptions in advance 



for 1914 ... . 

20 0 0 




8.‘}0 0 0- 

Total... Rs. 


1,525 0 0 


Bombay, 31s/ December 1913. 








B— conXinued. 




Brought forward Rs.; 


Arrears of subscriptions remaining to he 
received as under :— 


1 Ordinary Member for 1911, 1912 and 
1913 ••• .... ••• 

1 Ordinary Member for 1912 and 1913.,, 


7 Ordinary Members for 1913 


D 


Less at the rate of exchange on a Cheque 
of 13$. 4d. from East India United 
Service Club, London .. 


Total ... Rs. 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a, p. 


1,404 13 10 

30 0 0 


20 0 0 


70 0 0 



120 0 0 


0 2 2 


1,525 0 0 


JIVANJI JAMSHEDJI MODI, 
Honorary Secretary atid Treasurer^ 


12 
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STATEMENT 

Statement showing the Receipts and Expenditure of the 


RECEIPTS. 


Rs« a. p. 


Balance with the Bank of Bombay on let January 1913 


16 4 2 


Government Grant for the year (913-14 and amount 
of Subscriptions received during the year 1913, as 
per Statement B. (b) .. ... 


1,404 13 10 


Interest realized on Invested Funds during the year 
1913. 


88 12 0 


Amount realized by the sale of Journals 


243 I 0 


Total... Rs. 


1,762 16 0 


We have examined the accounts and found them correct. We have 
examined the Vouchers and also the Bombay Bank’s Safe Custody 
Receipt for the Securities. 


Bombay, ZUtDecembu 1913. 


R. K. DADACHANJI, 1 

YAvdi^re, 

V. P. CHAV AX, J 
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C. 

AnthropohgicM Society of Bombay during the year 1913 . 


EXPENDITURE. 

Rs. 8 . p. 

Establishment ... .. . . ... 

541 0 0 

Postage and Stamps.. . 

67 12 6 

Stationery, Printing and Binding Charges 

45 4 0 

Coat of Printing the Journala . 

832 7 0 

Miscellaneous Charges .. ... 

66 6 11 

Balance with the Bank of Bombay on Slat December 


1913 !•.. ... ... •*. ... 

200 1 7 

Total... Rs. 

1,762 15 0 


Invested Funds:'-’ 

Government Promissory Notes bearing per cent Interest, Rs. 2,600. 

JIVANJI JAMSHEDJI MODI, 

Honorary Secretary and Treasurer,. 
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LIST OF JOURNALS, &c., RECEIVED IN 
EXCHANGE OF THE JOURNAL OF THE 
SOCIETY DURING THE YEAR 1913. 

Frcm Calcutta. —The Jounral and Proceedings of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Vol. VIII, Nos. 2, 3,4,5, 6 and 10, Vol, ] X, 
Nob. 1 to 5; and Vol. LXXV, Pt. II (1913). 

Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. Ill, 
No. 6(pp. 355-405) and No. 7 (pp. 407-448). 

From Madras .—Archaeological Survey of India^ New Imperial 
Series, Vol. X. 

South Indian Inscriptions, Vol. II. 

Annual Report of the Archaeological Dept., Southern 
Circle, Madras, for the year 1912-1913. 

Government of Madras, Public Dept. G. 0. No. 961, 
2-8-1913. 

From Allahabad. —Annual Progress Report of the Superinten¬ 
dent, Muhammadan and British Monuments, Northern Circle, 
for the years ending 31st March 1912-13. 

From Peshawar. —Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey 
of India, Frontier Circle, for the year 1912-1913. 

From London. —The Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, Vol. VIII (July to Sep¬ 
tember 1912), Vol. XLII (July to December 1912) and Vol. 
XLIII (January to June 1913). 

From Paris. —Archives Sociologiques, Bulletin Nos. 23 to 29 
(1913). 

Bulletins et Memoures de la Societe D’Anthropologie 
de Paris, Nos. 4 to 6 (1910), 1 to 6 (1911), 1 to 6 
(1912) & 1 (1913). 

Revue Anthropologique Nos. 11 and 12 (1912), 1 to 10 
(1913). 
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Journal Asiatique Recueil de Memoires et de Notices 
Tome XVI, No. 3, and Tome XVIII Nos. 1 and 2, 
and Tome XX, Nos. 1 to 3. 

Journal Asiatique. Dixime aud Onzieme Series. 

From Berlin, —Zeitschrift fur Ethnologie, Hefts IV to VI 
(1912), and Hefts II and III (1913). 

From Leipzig. —Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen 
Gesellschaft, LXVl Band, IV Heft (1912). and LXVII Band, 
I to III Hefts. 

Baessler-Archiv Annalendes K. K. Naturhistorischen 
Hof museums Band XXVI No. 3-4 (1912), 

From St- Petersburgh. —Bulletin de L’Academic Imperiale des 
Sciences de St. Petersbourg, Nos, 15 to 18 (1912) and Nos. 1 to 
14 (1913). 

Publications Du Musee D’Anthropologic et D^Ethno- 
graphic de Academic Imperiale Des Sciences 
XIII & XIV (1913). 

From Stockholm. —Sevenska Landsmal ock Svenskt Folkliv, 
H. 1 to 5 (1912). * 

Fornvannen Meddelanden. Argangens 6 (1911) & 7 
(1912). 

A Guide to the National Historical Museum 1912. 

Frcm Rcme. —Rivista di Anthropologia, Vol. XVII, Fascs, 
I to III. 

From Frienze. —Archivio per L’Anthropologia e la Ethnologia, 
Vol. XLII, Fascs. 1-4. 

From Upsala ,—Inbjudong the Filosofie Doktors promotion 
vid Upsala Universitat 31. Maj. 1911. 

Upsala Universitets Arsskrift 1911. 

From I/uzem. —^Renward Brandstetters Monographien Zur 
Indonesiscben Sprachforochund. 
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From "S-Oravenhage, —Bij dragen tot de Taall Land-Eh 
Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch-Indie, Deel 67 (1912) 67, 4 and 
Dul 68,1 to 3 (1913). 

From New York, —Bulletin of the New'York Public Library. 
Vol. XVI, Nos. 11 & 12 (1912). and Nos. Vol. XVII, Nos. 1 to 
6 (1913). 

Anthropological Papers of the American Museum of Natural 
History, Vol. XI, parts 2 and 3. 

From Washington, —Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletins, 
62 & 54. 

Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
(1906-07). 

From Chicago —Field Museum of Natural History Publica¬ 
tion 165 ; Report series Vol. IV, No. 3 ; Anthropological series 
Vol. X, No. 1 and Vol XII, No. 1. 

From New Haven, —Journal of the American Oriental Society, 
13th Volume, Part TI, 32nd Volume, Part IV and 33rd 
Volume, Part I. 

Frcm Cambridge {Mass), —The Peabody Museum of American 
Archaeology and Ethnology, Harvard University, Papers, 
Vol. Ill (1904-1913) and Vol. VI (1913) Memoirs. 

From Philadelphia. —Proceedings of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia, Vol, LXIV, Parts I-IV, VIII Sec. D. 
No. 1, and Vol. LXV, Pt. 1. 

Proceedings of the Meeting Nov. 1912. 

University of Pennsylvania; the Museum Anthropolo¬ 
gical Publications, Vol. Ill, No. 2. 

From Pennsylvania —The Museum Journal of the University 
of Pennsylvania, Vol. II, (1911) and Vol III, (1912) and Vol. 
IV, Nos. 1-2 (1913). The Museum Publications of the Baby¬ 
lonian section III. (1913). 

University of Pennsylvania, Egyptian Department, 
Vol. IV, (1911). 
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From Mexico^ —Aiiales del Museo Nacional de Arqueologia 
Historia y Etnologia, Tomo IV, Nums. 6 and 6 and 10 to 12. 

Boletin de la Biblioteca Nacional de Mexico Ano IX, 
No. 3, and Ano X, No. 1-2. 

Boletin del Museo Nacional de Arqueologia Historia y 
Etnologia, December (1912) and January to June 
(1913), 

Anexo al Boletin del Museo Nacional de Arqueologia, 
Historia y Etnologia 1911-12. 

Las Publicaciones del Museo Nacional de Arqueologia, 

Historia y Etnologia. 

From Manila, —The Philippine Journal of Science, Vol. VII, 
Sec. D, Nos. 4-5 and Vol. VIII, Sec. D, Nos. 1 to 3. 

From Hanoi. —Buletin de L’Ecole Francaise d’Extreme- 
Orient, Tome XII, Nos. 3 to 9 and Tome XIII, Nos. 1 and 2. 

From Wien, —Annalen des K. K. Naturnistorischen Hof- 
museums, Band, XXVII, Nos. 1 to 3. 

Mitteilungen der Anthropologischen Gesellschaft in 
Wien, Band XXXXII, Vol. Ill, Heft. 4, Band 
XXXXIII, Vol. I, Hefts 2-4. 

From Buenos Aires, —Anales del Museo Nacional de Buenos 
Aires, Tomo XXIII, (1912). 

From Sydney. —Sciences of Man-Journal of the Royal Anthro¬ 
pological Society of Australasia, Vol. XIV, No. 1. 

From Tokyo. —^The Journal of the Anthropological Society 
of Tokyo, Vol. XXVIII; Nos. 314 to 318. 

From Berkeley. —^University of California. Publications in 
American Archseology and Ethnology, Vol. II, No. 1 and Vol. X, 
No. 4. 

From Ottaioa. —Summary Report of the Anthropological 
Division for the Calendar Years, 1910 and 1911. 
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Fftm Montivideo .—Codigo Civil de la Republica Orientale 
del Uruguay, 1893. 

Bepublica Oriental del Uruguay. Ministerio de For- 
mento. Tomol (1895), II (1895-96), 

III (1896-96) VI (1896-96), 

X (1895-96), XI (1895-96) and XIII (1895-96). 

From Amiens .—Revue D’Exegese Mythologique No. 125, 
126 (1913). 

From Lisbon .—Archivio de Anatomia e de Anthropologia, 
No. 1 (1912). 


The Ordinary Monthly Meeting op the Anthropologi¬ 
cal Society was held in the rooms of the B. B. R. A. Society, 
Town Hall, on Wednesday, 25th March 1914 at 6 p.m. (S. T.) 
when Shams-ul-Ulma Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A., Ph.D.r 
President, occupied the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed, 

Shrinivas Dassa Shenvi, Esq., Engineer, Malabar Cochin, 
was duly elected a member of the Society. 

Mr. S. S. Mehta, B. A., then read his Paper on “ The Dassara 
and Dassaratha Lila proceeding from it as a Festive occasion.” 

A vote of thanks to the author of the Paper concluded the 
proceedings of the meeting. 


The Ordinary Monthly Meeting op the Anthropologi¬ 
cal Society was held in the rooms of the B. B. R. A. Society, 
Town Hall, on Wednesday, 29th April 1914 at 6 p.m. (S. T.) 
when Shams-ul-Ulma Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A., Ph.D., 
President, occupied the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
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Mr. Keshav Appa Padhye, B.A., LL.B., then read his Paper 
on “ The History of the sect of the Manbhavas (Mahanubhavd'^) 
and their Religious Tenets.” 

A vote of thanks to the author of the Paper concluded the 
proceedings of the meeting. 


The Ordinary Monthly Meeting op the Anthropologi¬ 
cal Society was held in the rooms of the B. B. R. A. Society, 
Town Hail, on Wednesday, 24th Juno 1914^ at 6 p.m., (S. T.) 
when Shams-ul-Ulma Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A., Ph.D., 
President, occupied the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Mr. James Frazer, the well-known author of the scries of 
** Golden Bough ”, having been conferred the honour of Knight¬ 
hood, the President suggested that the Society should send him 
a message of congratulation. The meeting having concurred 
in the suggestion, the following proposition was moved by the 
President and carried unanimously : 

1. “ The Society ofiers its best congratulations to Sir James 
Frazer for the honour of Knighthood conferred upon him by 
His most Gracious Majesty the King Emperor and takes this 
opportunity of expressing its appreciation of his work in the 
field of Anthropology. 

2. “ The Society elects Sir James Frazer as one of its Hono¬ 
rary Members.’' 

Shams-ul-Ulma Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A,, Ph.D., 
then read his Paper on ‘‘A Devil-driving Procession of the Tibetan 
Buddhists as seen at Darjeeling and a few thoughts suggested 
by it.” 

A vote of thanks to the author of the Paper concluded the 
proceedings of the meeting. 
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ASWATTHA OR TREE WORSHIP. 

By S. S. Mehta, Esq., B.A. 

( Recui on 27th January 1915.) 

It was a custom among ancient people both of the East and 
the West to worship Nature in some form or other. Life in 
Nature is most evidently progressive in the Vegetable kingdom, 
as forming a part of the so-called inanimate world. Man, con¬ 
sequently, must have taken to the worship of Stones and such 
other products of the Mineral kingdom along with trees and 
«uch other products of the vegetable world, as civilization 
began to grow by his side. 

This becomes clear from a critical study of the ancient 
history of Greece. Artemis was a goddess of trees and vege¬ 
tables—the nut-tree goddess. She is also patroness of the wild 
beasts of the forest. Lot us pause and ponder here. Man 
attributed protectors to lower animals and vegetable growths, 
neglecting at the same time the Mineral part of nature. 

But strikingly enough do we find “ Erl Konig “ Erl- 
king —a mythical character in modern German Literature, 
and with his myth is connected the Tree Worship of earlier 
times. 

Next, it will be worthwhile to turn to the material and ex¬ 
ternal objects of the popular Hebrew Religion :—It has been 
observed that: A stone pillar and an Altar where the animal 
was slaughtered was essential on every occasion. Another 
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accompaniment of the Sanctuary would be the “ Sacred Tree 
—a ‘‘ Terebinth ’’ (Judges IX, 37) or, a “ Palm-Tree " (Judges 
IV, 3) or, a “ Pomegrenate 

Again, ** in the cult and ritual of Rome, there are enshrined 
many Survivals of religious thoughts, prior to the development 
of the Roman attitude of mind 

Hence came into being Fetish Worship—Fetishism—the 
belief in the magic or divine power of inanimate objects. And 
that love gave birth to Tree-Worshipfor instance:—(1) 
** Ficus Ruminalis ** and the (2) capri ficus ” ; and the (3) 

Oak of Jippiter Feretrius —on which the Spolia Opima were 
hung, after the victory. 

Among the early Teutonic races, the well-known Northern 
Mythology speaks about the world-tree—^Yggdrasils Ash— 
which sheltered all living beings. The description of this tree 
recalls that of a holy tree which stood besides the temple of 

Upsala —hence Vpas^ and Upastree. 

Talking finally but briefly of Hinduism in the ancient Vedic 
Era, we learn that the various implements of sacrifice are 
similarly personified and worshipped under the name of Vanas- 
pati -and ‘‘ Svaru as deified and invoked. 

It is capable of being considered a survival of tree worship and 
comparable to the Semitic ashera (Rigveda, 3, 8 makes this 
point clear). 

Trees supplied many requisities of the daily life of man, and 
the usefulness was raised so high in dignity as to be deified in 
the end. Westerners in early times used to do the same, in a 
large measure, as the Easterners. English Literature of the 
present day will afford us a sufficient storage to draw from; 
and before falling back upon Indian Literature, I shall try to 
make out the case of Tree-Worship from the former. Some of 
the trees had grown so popular and inspired such holiness— 
may be on account of their great utility—that the language 
itself subsequently inherited certain expressions that have been 
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preserved even to-day. For instance, Byron in his “ Childe 
Harold sings :— 

“ Our life is a false nature—it is not the harmony of things— 
this hard decree, This uneradicable taint of sin, This boundless 
Upas, this all blasting tree—Whose root is Earth, whose leaves 
and branches be The Skies which rain their plagues on me like 
dew—Disease, death, bondage, all the woes we see—And worse, 
the woes we see not—which throb through the immedicable 
Soul with heart-aches ever new.” 

Now Byron calls this human Life a boundless “ Dpas ”, all 
blasting tree ; but it is not the attribution of the same details 
that we find in the passage cited above as in the remarkable • 
passage of the Bhagwad-Gita—as derived from many such 
passages of the leading Upanishads. In the first place we have 
to note the happy and striking resemblance between the Teutonic 
holy tree near the temple at Upsala, and the Asvattha ”— 
—tree of the Eastern Indians, no matter how Byron has 
in his verses confounded the idea of roots of the said tree as 
the Earth with that of the same as the Sky. First of all, then, 
we start with the Asvattha tree, and then try to identify it 
with its proper popular name of the present times. For this 
purpose, it will bo better to advert to another famous writer, 
Carlyle, in the English Literature. Ho styles the Life—Tree 
as Ash Tree or Igdrasil, when he remarks:—‘‘ I like, too, that 
representation they have of ^ the Tree Igdrasil. All life is 
figured by them as a Tree. Igdrasil the Ash—Tree of Existence 
has its roots deep down in the kingdoms of Hela or Death ; its 
trunk reaches up heaven-high, spreads its boughs over the 
whole universe : it is the Tree of Existence. At the foot of it, 
in the Death kingdom. Sit Three Nornas^ Fates—the past, 
present and future—watering its roots from the sacred well. 
Its boughs with their buddings and loafings—events, things 
suffered, things done, catastrophes—stretch through all lands 
and times. Is not every leaf of it a biography ? every fibre 
there an act or word ? Its boughs are histories of nations. Tb' 
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rustle of it is the noise of human existence, onwards from of 
old. It grows there, the breath of human passion rustling 
through it—or storm-tost; the storm wind howling through it 
like the voice of all the gods. It is Igdrasil—The Tree of 
Existence. It is the past, the present and the future; 
What was done, what is doing, what will be done ; the infinite 
conjugation of the verb to do. Considering how human thing 
circulates, each inextricably in communion with all—how the 
word I speak to you to-day is borrowed not from Ulfila the 
Moesagoth only, but from all men since the first man began to 
speak—I find no similitude so true as this of a tree. Beautiful, 
altogether beautiful and great. The “ Machine of the Universe ** 
—alas, do but think of that in contrast 

This then is the Tree of Existence. The Hindu Asvattha 
Tree is no other than this; and it is on this account that it has 
been held so sacred. It is identified in our own days popularly 
with Pepple or tree ; and sometimes with Vad—or 

Vat-Vriksha—c(d —or 05116 . 

I would, however, regard it as the same as Vat or Vad— 
in as much as the boughs and buds as well as leafings of the 
Vad-tree are converted into roots at a proper time—and phases 
and phenomena are manifest so far as to convert the root’^cause 
into bud—and branch — effect. We need not lay any further 
emphasis upon the identity, before properly seeing through 
the drift of descriptions independently given by the holy 
writings of the Hindus in respect of the A4vattha. The 
Bhagwad Gita says :— 

Ordhva mulamadhah ^akhamasvattham pr^uravyayam ; 
Chhandasi Yasya parnani yastam veda sa vedavit.*' That 
tree is called Awattha which has its roots cast up, its boughs 
are down on the Earth, which has its leafings the knowledge 
of the Universe—Vedas—and he who recognizes it fully, is a 
^^1 Scieni —a cognizer of all. 
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Without taking up any other commentary to explain tho^ 
sense fully, I shall only draw attention to the tree that has its 
branches in the Earth in the form of all the vast and varied 
existences. It is the spreading and multiplying of the main 
tree. Its roots are high up in heaven, meaning to say, the 
actions bear their fniits in the higher atmospheric regions and 
regions beyond, so far so that the enjoyment of wordly life 
is alone on the Earth. This is the Lifo-Tr(‘e. 

The Hindu was avowedly a keen and shrewd observer as 
well as a silent and sober reader of esoteric meaning of the 
movements of life, animate and inanimate. Soon as he saw 
the Vad-tree acting in this particular manner, he found a 
similarity wnth the movements of all Life ; and, consequently, 
held the tree sacred. It is not, then, worldly utility alone that 
assigned such a meaning to the Vad-treo ; or else, the eocoanut 
tree the Palm tree—should have been held the holiest of all. 

But, as yet, our Asvattha tree has to be decided as Vad or 
Pepple tree ; and for the present, it will not be unbecoming to 
leave it here, before we are able to collect further details for 
our data. 

The Arani——was a tree held holy by the pious sage 
in the Vedic Era, in as much as it yielded Fire, in no time. But 
everything has its day. In later times, when the production 
of fire became a comparatively easy task, the place of Arani 
was taken by .'^ami tree—or ^ have 

taken an opportunity of showing elsewhere, this Sami tree has 
fire concealed in it, in the same sense as fire lies embedded 
underneath the ocean—the submarine fire. 

ll. In the time of Kalidas and later poets, the holy Asvat¬ 
tha was left undisturbed ; but gardening caught the fancy of 
the rich loving luxury; consequently, trees like As oka 

and others became popular but not sacred. They were 
dear only. Asoka, in its turn, however, did rise to the^ 
dignity of holiness, in so far that Sita was placed by *1 
after abduction, under the sheltering umbrage of Va 
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Poetic convention, moreover, has paid some regard to A4oka 
and such other trees, as will bo noticed from the following 
verse:— 

5nrfr«ir \\, &c. 

It was held by Poetic convention that the Ai^oka tree would 
fructify by moans of a kick from a woman; the Tilaka and 
Kurabaka trees by a mere glance and an embrace respectively; 
the Priyangu creeper by the touch of a female ; the Bakula by 
means of being sprinkled over with a mouthful of an intoxi¬ 
cating liquor ; and so on. 

It is something like patting and stroking and fondling and 
embracing a dear and greatly beloved object that the treat¬ 
ment of plants and trees can be considered as prevailing among 
the Hindjus of early times ; and reminiscences of the same 
survive up to the present ago of civilized life. Trees were not 
so much threatened to bear fruits with an axe raised above or 
against them in India, as they were among some people of 
early days in the West, who not only aimed blows but some¬ 
times even dealt blows upon trees. 

i^ricultural products purely as such, were not regarded holy, 
although they wore most useful; and some of them were actually 
used as food by the primitive Aryans. Barley and wheat, the 
principal produce of the field, were also the principal articles 
of food. Vrihi or rice came laterly to bo used as such> and 
yet to none of these has religious hallowness been attached. 
In the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad, for instance, ten kinds of 
seeds are mentioned, viz., rice and Jbarley—sesamum 
and kidney beans— I millet and panic seed—I 
wheat— I lentils——^pulse and Vetches— 

I 

One or more of these might have given its name to the 
Standard of measurement among the people; but beyond that 
no sacrednesa was assigned to anyone. Some of them were 
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accepted as purified and capable of purifying other things; but 
the idea of holiness or wprshipfulness must be discriminated 
from it; as denied to the articles of food as such. 

Above all, to the tree A^vattha has been given a peculiar 
popularity that is denied to others. It is not very safe to 
identify this tree with the Fig Tree, after having gone through 
the brief description given above. Falling back upon its Ety¬ 
mology, it can be gathered that 

meaning to say, th^t tree which does not stay long, not even 
till to-morrow, like the Salmali and other trees. It is so amen¬ 
able to change; and hence its identity with the banyan tree. 
This Asvattha tree is otherwise known as Nandi Vriksha— 
or Gar*dhabhand— 

In the next place the or ctd Vat tree was worshipped by 
the Early Hindus ; and the —the last day of 

the ^ Ashadha ^>114 month, dedicated to Sdvitri, who brought, 
by virtue of her vow of chastity, her husband back to life, and 
whose example is followed by the newly married woman among 
certain castes of the Hindus in the form of worshipping the 
Vat-tree on that day. 

I have never read of the Pepple tree except in a single solu 
tary instance to which I shall advert later on as having been 
assigned such a high mark of dignity as to be raised to the rank 
of a deity for adoration and worship; nor is any day fixed by 
the Hindu for its worship. Pepple, at the most, is not allowed 
to be rooted out, but has been declared by tradition alone to be 
reared and brought up with care, if and when in a natural way, 
it has happened to appear in or near a Hindu Home. It may 
be that the Pepple tree might have been known to possess some 
health-giving properties, like the Nimb tree; and we know it 
as a proved fact that the Nimb tree has certain wholesome 
medicinal properties. So that its growth is recommended by 
many writers on medicine. But never have I read among 

‘ It ia full moon day of the same month in 

certain places. 
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Sanskrit works any characteristic of holiness assigned to the 
one or the other. 

Prag-Vad—The enemy 
of Mur-demon, Sri Krishna was balanced equally against the 
leaf of a Vat-tree, Banyan tree, in Prayag—whatever may be the 
legendary significance of this portion of the verse, and with it 
the present attempt has not much to deal, still so much is 
certain that Vat-Vriksha was regarded as sanctifying and itself 
already sanctified. This is, then, the thiM factor to demons¬ 
trate the holiness of Fa^ Vrikaha. Hence, seats for 

wayfarers and travellers is generally provided by charitably 
disposed persons. By means of masonry work done with care 
and sometimes with artistic grace even in a forest. The Vad- 
troe is not grown near a house, for reasons unknown to us; 
probably it may be that that tree might have been some times 
in the past looked upon as the abode of Owls and such other 
omonous birds and also as the haunt of ghosts and evil spirits 
of the air. 

Kadamba——is another tree that has gained some 
celebrity on account of its being connected with Sri Krishna 
who climbed up the highest part of it situated as it was on the 
coast of the dark-watered Jumna, when he played pranks 
with the Gopis—the Shepherd, of the place bathing therein. 
But more than this, i.e., beyond celebrity it has not been cap¬ 
able of attaining to any rank of sanctity. Like Pepple, then, 
we can safely dismiss this tree as not worth a longer attention 
or detention. Pepple, on the other hand came, no doubt, to 
be worshipped by childless couples among Hindus, who some¬ 
times used to worship the tree while aspiring for a child. 

Any how tree worship is as old as the primitive days of 
human life, when Nature worship came to be reduced to the 
worship of the Vegetable kingdom—a part of Nature. We 
need not here deal with the subject of worshipping Jowara'— 
since it has been already treated at the proper time. Tree- 
Worship is on old institution and eontinues to be still in vogue 



ia many parts of India. Some trees such as the Babul 
and others are condemned as the abodes of Evil Spirits, and 
are not on any account grown in the garden, Mr. ( now Sir) 
d. G. Frazer, D.C.L., LL.D., in his well-known work, The 
Magic Art and Evolution of ‘‘ Kings —Vol. II, has stated 
thet Tree-Worship was practised by all the Aryan races of 
Europe.’’ Ho says :—** Among the Celts the Oak Worship of 
the Druids is familiar to every one, and their old word for a 
sanctuary seems to be identical in origin and meaning wdth 
the Latin Nemus, a grove or woodland glade, which still 
survives in the name of Nomi 

Among the Germans of ancient times, it was actually 
])rovided by the Laws of the land that those that peeled the 
bark of a standing tree were to be regarded as Culprits ; and 
their navels were to be cut out and nailed to the part of tho 
tree which he had peeled In fact, the punishment sanctioned 
for tho deed was just as good as taking life for life—The life of 
a man for tho life of a tree 

Among tho ancient Greeks and Romans, Tree-Worship 
prevailed. In the Forum the busy centre of Roman life, tho 
sacred Fig-tree of Romulus was worshipped down to tho days 
of the Emjhre. ” 

Trees are regarded by the Savage as animate. Tho author 
of the book named above seems to consider trees as inanimate 
absolutely. But the sacred as well as classical and profane 
writings of tho Hindus regard the sap as the Essence of Trees—> 
which characterizes tho living force or vitality of trees in general; 
and hence the soul is assigned to trees by their philosophy. 

It has been remarked that tho ancient Stoic Philosopher who 
was a Vegetarian has written that:—“ Primitive men led an 
unhappy life, for their superstition did not stop at animals 
but extended even to plants Again, it has been a Jong 
standing belief among some classes of Indians of N. America that 
every natural object has its spirit or its shade ; and to these 
shades some conuderation u&y resj)oct is due. In East Africa, 
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many people believe that every tree, and especially every 
Cocoanut tree has its spirit; so that the destruction of a 
cocoanut tree is regarded as equivalent to matricide, because 
that tree gives them life and nourishment, as a mother does her 
child ; and in Fiji, a man will never eat a cocoanut without 
first asking its leave :—May I eat you, my Chief ? ” In some 
places in America, souls are ascribed to trees, so that when 
an old tree has been blown down it is set up again, smeared 
with blood and decked with flags, so as to “ appease the soul 
of the tree Buddhist—monks, too, treat the tree as possessing 
a soul. In China also there is a strong belief in tree-pirits. 

There are, moreover, particular sorts of trees that are 
believed to be tenanted by spirits and consequently, sacrifices 
are actually offered to them and the omission of such a sacri¬ 
fice is capable of being punished with death in certain parts of 
Africa. Egyptians consider Sycamore-trees as simi)ly divine, and 
pay homage to them by a short prayer frequently recited by 
them. In Syria, Africa and Patagonia, many occasions have 
been created for offering sacrifices to the Spirits of the same trees. 
It has been observed by Mr. D. C. J. Ibbetson in his Out¬ 
lines of Panjab EthnographyP. 120, that:— “among the 
Kangra mountains of the Panjab, a girl used to be annually 
sacrificed to an old Cedar-tree, the families of the village taking 
it in turn to supply the victim. On the Christmas Eve, it is 
still customary in some parts of Germany to gird fruit-trees 
with ropes of straw on which the sausages proxoared for the 
festival have lain. 

Trees are supposed to be animate ; and also as a consequence, 
sensitive, Ce., capable of feeling wounds; hence, too, apologies 
are actually offered to them, while cutting them down or 
plucking out flowers and fruits from them, in many places of 
Asia, Africa and America. 

In order to make certain tree? bear fruits they are threatened; 
and as such they are not treated always with deference and 
respect. Here it is necessary to quote a few lines from 
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Dr. J. G, Frazer's well-known book:— “ Near Jngra in Selan¬ 
gor there is a small grove of durian-trees and on a specially 
chosen day the villagers used to assemble in it. Thereupon 
one of the local sorcerers would take a hatchet and deliver 
several shrewd blows on the trunk of the most barren of the 
trees saying:— Will you now bear fruit or not 1 If you do not 
I shall fell you On Christmas Eve, on the other hand, many a 
South Slavonian and Bulgarian peasant swings an axe threaten¬ 
ing against a barren fruit tree while another man standing 
by intercedes for the menaced tree ; and at Ueria, a village in 
Sicily, if a tree obstinately refuses to bear fruit, the owner 
pretends to hew it down. 

Trees are married to each other, in some places. Artificial 
fertilization of the Date-palm tree used to take place in spring 
among the leathen of Harran and the Maoris. In India, too, 
marriage=i of trees are celebrated. If, for example, in the words 
oi Dr. Frazer a Hindoo has planted a grove of mangoes, 
neither he nor his wife may taste of the fruit until he has formally 
married one of the trees as a bridegroom to a tree of a different 
sort, which grows near it in the grove. A family has been known 
to sell its golden and silver trinkets and to borrow all the 
money they could in order to marry a mangoe tree to a jasmine 
with due pomp and ceremony. According to another account 
of the ceremony, a branch of a ** Bar " tree is brought and fixed 
near one of the mango trees in the grove to represent the Bar or 
Bridegroom, and both are wrapt round with the same piece of 
cloth by the owner of the grove and his wife. To complete the 
ceremony a Bamboo basket containing the bride’s belongings 
and dowry on a miniature scale is provided, and after the 
Brahman priest has done his part, vermilion, the emblem of a 
completed marriage, is applied to a mango as to a bride. 
Another plant which figures as a bride in Hindoo rites is the 
Tulsi or H jly Basil (Ocymum sanctum). It is a small shrub 
not too big to be grown in a large flower pot. In spite of ite 
humble appearance the shrub is pervaded by the essence of 
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Vishnu and his wife Laxmi and is itself worshipped daily as a 
deity. The plant is especially a woman’s divinity being regarded 
as an embodiment of Vishnu’s wife Laxmi, or Rama’s wife as 
Sita or of Krishna’s wife Rukmini. Women worship it by 
walking round it and praying or offcriiig flowers and rice to it 

The ceremony of marriage takes place in Kartik or November. 

“ In Western India they often bring an idol of the youthful 
Krishna in a gorgeous palanquin followed by a long train of 
attejidants, to the house of a rich man to be wedded to the Basil. 
In North. Western India this marriage of the plant to the 
Salagrama a black fossil ammonite has to be porforniod before 
it is lawful to taste of the fruit of a new orchard. No well, again, 
is considered lucky until the Salagrama has boon solemnly 
wedded to the holy basil. The same marriage of the sacred 
fossil to the sacred plant is celebrated annually by the Rajah of 
Orcha at Ludhaura, A former Rajah used to spend a sum equal 
to about 30,000 £, being one fourth of his revenue, upon the 
ceremony Tn Kathiawad, (Jujarat and even Maharashthra 
Peppal tree is worshipped by many, but not by all; but in 
Kathiawad, it is a rule among certain classes of Hindus to pour 
water at the roots of the tree on all those days that arc dedicated 
to the MaiV’S of tlio departed Souls of ancestors, believing the 
tree to be the abode of Vishnu. Says Akha Bhakta, a poet of 
Gujarat of no small renown:— 

3^:^! -MH, 

Moaning to say thereby that, those householders will have 
all toio members of the family to follow suit that have trained 
their childrc:i according to the old line of conduct and made them 
move in the same old orthodox gi’oove— viz,^ of plucking out 
a Talsi-leaf and touching it as well as ruhbing it against the 
body, of bathing in every pond and pool regarding it as a holy 
place of bath, and for a number of times of going round the 
peppal tree. 
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By Shams-ul-Ulma De. .Tivanji Jamshedji 
Modi, B.A., Ph., D. 


(Bead on 25th February 1915.) 

While retiring from the Chair, following the procodents of 
some of my distinguished predecessors in 
office, 1 beg to deliver my Presidential 
avldress this evening. 


Introduction. 


In the first place, I bog to tender my best thanks to the 
Society for having elected mo to the chair during the past year. 
It was a privilege, to bo seated in the chair, worthily occupied 
by some of the distinguished scholars of our city and honoured 
bv distinguished anthropologists of our country like Sir Richard 
Temxfie, Sir Denzil Ibbctson, Sir Herbert Risloy and others. 

In the second place, I beg to tender my homage of respect 
and esteem to the past occupants of the chair—to the memory 
of those who have gone to “ the bourne from which no travc^ller 
returns ” and to the living work of those, who, thanks to Gocl^ 
are still travelling wnthin the bourne, where, we pray, they 
may still be able to travel and explore. Most of them have 
left behind them a tradition of good work both within the 
precincts of this society and outside. It is the inspiration 
derived from their memory and their work that has helped me to 
uphold, however humbly, that honoured tradition. Retiring 
from the chair of the President and reverting to my cherished 
post of the Secretary, which, before 1 was called to the chair, 
T had continuously held for about 15 years, I thank my learned 
friend, Mr. Rustam Pestonji Masani, for carrying on well my 
work as Secretary during the past year. 

Lastly, I beg to thank the past and the present members of 
the Council, who have, during all my connection with the 
Society, whether as a member of the Council, its Vice-President, 
Secretary and Treasurer, or President, always helped me with 
their advice and co-operation. 
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Associated as I am with the work of this Society from well- 
nigh its very foundation about 29 years 
the Add^s!^* ^ special pleasure in delivering 

this Presidential address. I propose to give 
you in this address an idea of tho work, or of the lino of work, 
which we have done, and of the work that still lies before us. 
In short, The Retrospect and the Prospect of the work of tho 
Society ” may bo taken as the theme of my address this evening. 

We can look back with humble pride at the work done by 

Oiir past work Society in the past, and look forward 

and its apprecia- with hope at the work that lies before us in 
the future. We have published, in all, about 
77 numbers (9 volumes, each of 8 numbers, and five numbers 
of the 10th volume) of the average of about 68 pages each. 

I note with pardonable pride, that out of these 77 numbers, 
about 48 have been published during my term as its Secretary. 
But numbers or quantity are no correct criterion for our work. 
One must judge from the quality. As to that quality, I will 
lot a well-known literary critical Journal speak for us. The 
Academy, while noticing our Silver Jubilee Memorial Volume, 
thus spoke of the Society’s work :— 


“ Tho Journal of tho Anthropological Society of Bombay for 
1910 and tho Silver Jubilee Memorial Number for 1911 reach 
us together. If Government officials in India are sometimes 
caught napping through want of knowledge of the people of 
the country, their manners, customs, peculiarities, etc., this 
voluntary society is at hand to supply information of a miscel¬ 
laneous and searching character. The society has an official 
Englishman as president, but the .writers are nearly all natives 
of India, well-educated men who ought to be able to got at the 

correct facts, which they certainly can present in good style.. 

The Silver Jubilee Number contains special contributions. The 
history of the society shows good work done for twenty-five 
years. The index of the papers read during the period and of 
the anthropological scraps ranges over the whole field of anthro- 
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pology, though from a perusal of the titles the merits of the 
papor^ cannot be gauged. The specimens in this number are 
varied and excellent, whether they deal with legal matters, 
ethnography, ancient engineering, superstitions, Hindu rites 
and marriage, or Totem theories. In such societies all classes 
of the community can meet freely, and interchange ideas to 
their mutual advantage.” ^ 

Again, while noticing one of the numbers of our Journal, it said: 

“ Tho Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay for 
1911 and 1912 contains, as usual, various excellent papers. As 
an Indian Judge said, speaking on the study of Anthropology, 
‘ Our philologists, our anthropologists, our antiquarians are 

doing us practical service. We must understand the 

past aright to guide us now and build for the hereafter.’ Folk¬ 
lore, part of this subject, is ‘ the science which treats of the 
survival of archaic beliefs and customs in modern ages.’ .., .The 
papers of this Society should be more widely known. ’’2 

I was glad to observe, with pardonable pride, that literary 
Journals like the Athenceum and Academy, have, while noticing 
f^ivoirably my volume of ‘‘ The Anthropological Papers ” read 
before this Society and published and dedicated to the Society 
on the occasion of its Silver Jubilee, appreciated the work of 
our Society. The Athenceum, recommending the volume “ to 
every scholarly student of India ” asked ‘‘anthropologists in 
general” to “note this welcome sign of tho^ activity of their 
brethren of the Anthropological Society of Bombay.”^ 

The Academy under the heading of Interesting Folklore ” 
said:— 

“Such associations, as the Anthropological Society of Bombay, 
justify their existence and perform a public service when 
their members add to the stock of common knowledge by such 
papers as are to be found collected in this volume. They 

» The Academy of < th April 1912, pp. 429-30. 

2 The Academy of 19th October 1912, pp. 515-16* 

^ The Athenosum of 13th July 1912. pp. 43'44* 
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supply a deficiency which undoubtedly exists. In these days of 
pressure, few officials have time or strength for more than the 
disposal of current work; their knowledge, therefore, of the 
natives among whom they live and work is of a very superficial 
character ; native customs, their origins and effects, the motives 
which sway them, in a word, their life are a sealed book, and the 
ignorance may lead to administrative failures in such matters 
as famine, plague, sanitation, medical relief, education, etc., 
whore the beliefs and sentiments of the masses cannot bo alto¬ 
gether disregarded. In such papers, experts and specialists 
can write freely and fully. Mr. Modi, an educated Parseo 
gentleman, and a prolific writer, has recorded in his essays 
such that would not otherwise be published of his countrymen, 
whoso ancestors emigrated from Persia, fleeing from the Arab 
conquest in the eighth century, and settled in the Bombay 
Presidency. There is much to learn of Indian life from 
these papers which Mr. Modi should continue to wTite and 
publish.” ^ 

Looking back to the past, we have every reason to be glad 
at the welcome wo received in the start, in a 
ArUhropo^q^ in conservative country like India, in contrast 
early times. what similar movements in more 

advanced countries received. Anthropology, as a regularly 
studied science, is comparatively a science of recent growth. 
The Anthropological Society of England was founded in 1863, 
i.e., about 50 years ago. 

In early days, both the State and the Church looked with 
suspicion at the work of Anthropologists. The Government of 
Prance had opposed the attempt for the foundation of an 
Anthropological Society in Paris in 1846. So, the attempt was, 
at first, given up. At last, when it was founded in 1859, about 
four years before the foundation of tho Society in England, the 
founder M. Broca “ was bound over to keep tho discussions 


» Tho Aoademy of 14th September 1913. 
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Within legitimate and orthodox limits^ ” and a police agent 
attended its meetings for two years to see that the condition 
of confining the discussion within orthodox limits was observed. 
They say that in Madrid, a similar attemjit to found a Society 
was' suppressed from similar fears which suspected that the 
subject of anthropology bore “ eruptive potentialities/' » 

An example of the mistrust of the Church towards Anthropolo¬ 
gical matters in the last century, is presented by the case of 
James Cowles Prichard (1786-1848), “ It is said that his 
father, when he observed the direction the investigations of 
his son were taking, enjoined him to write nothing which would 
tend to undermine the litoral interpretation which was at that 
time given of the Scriptural account of the origin of man," ’ 
When BufiFon, in the middle of the 18th century, delivered 
his lectures on Anthropological subjects, the Church in France 
raised a storm of protest against his views and ho had to 
suppress some of his lectures. In 1816-18 when Sir William 
Lawrence (1783-1867) delivered his “ Lectures on Comparative 
Anatomy, Physiology, Zoology and the Natural History of 
Man," he was charged ‘‘ with the unworthy design of propagating 
opinions detrimental to society, and of endeavouring to enforce 
them for the purpose of loosening those restraints, in which the 
welfare of mankind depends."^ Though at first, he strenuously 
opposed any interference with his independence of thought and 
speech, latterly he had to suppress the volumes of his lectures. 

Thanks to the tact, zeal and energy of our founder, the late 
Mr. Tyrrel Leith, and to the good sense of our people, however 
conservative, that our Society met no opposition either from 
the State or the Church. We find, that as far as our Society, 
is concerned, both the State and the Church have, latterly 


^ Dr. D. J. Cunningham's Presidental Address of 28th January 1908, 
Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and 
/filand, Vol. XXXVIII, (New Series, Vol. XI), p. 11. 

3 im. ’ Ibid, p. 38. 1 Ibid, p. 30. 

3 
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attempted to help it. Since 1912, the Government of Bombay, 
as representing the State, have begun to give us an Annual grant 
of Us 500. Wo require no official recognition from any church, 
but we had several churchmen, both of the church of the West 
and of the East on our roll and one distinguished churchman of 
the West, Rev. Dr. Machickan, was our President for one year. 


Prof. Huxley is said to have predicted, about 47 years ago, in 
his Anthropological address^, that some of 
tacS>d°to^^nthro- the teachings and discoveries of Anthropo- 
pology at i)resent. logy, though thought to bo shaking “ the 

foundations of the world ” at the time, would be taught in 
school 30 years thence. His prediction has turned out to be 
true and Anthropology is now taught in the Universities. Forty- 
seven years after the time of his address, we find, that even in 
our country, hopes are being entertained to introduce the study 
of Anthropology in our Universities. Sir Alfred Hopkins, tho 
earned Vice-Chancellor of the Manchester University, who 
had been in our midst last year, as an expert to advise our local 
University, has referred to Anthropology in one of his Reports^, 
as one of the '‘important subjects’" to be taught hereafter. 
Even our present Prime Minister is reported to have said 
that a knowledge of Anthropology must form part of tho 
normal equipment of those who in the Consular, Indian, and 
Colonial services, have to carry on the work of tho Empire, 
especially in its outlying parts.” * 


Last year, we had before us for consideration a letter of the 


The Representa¬ 
tion of the Royal 
Anthropo logical 
Institute of Eng¬ 
land. 


Council of the Royal Anthropological Insti¬ 
tute, dated 18lh April 1913,to the Secretary 
of State for India, giving an expression to 
their views, on the subject of the Oriental 


Research Institute, which the? Government of India proposes to 


t Address before the British Association at Dublin, 1878. Vide Journal 
Anthropological Institute, New Series, Vol. XI, p. 11. 

2 Report, dated London, Lst May 1914. Appendix IV, p. 3. 
Presidential address of Prof. William Ridgeway {Journal of the 
Anthropological ImtituU, New Series, Vol. XIII, p. 10.) 
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found. In that letter, the Council thus speaks of the import¬ 
ance of the study of Anthropology in that Institute. 

‘‘In the first place we have to represent that anthropology, 
not in the restricted sense of physical anthropology alone, but 
ill the broader significance of the science of the evolution of 
human culture and social organization, should be an integral 
feature of the studies of the Oriental Research Institute. My 

Council desire . to refer in passing to the 

importance of anthropological study from an administrative or 
political r.oint of view, and to its bearings on the difficult and 
pjculiar problems which confront the Government of India at 
every turn. To discover, to discuss, and to decide the nature 
and origin of the deep-seated differences of thought and 
mental perspective between Eastern and Western societies is 
a task of high importance and of great complexity, which seems 
posjible of achievement only by the wide synthetic methods 
of modern Anthropological science by which the results won by 
workers in the domains of religion, archaeology, history, art, 
linguistics and sociology are unified, classified and co-ordinated. 
As the writings of men like Sir Herbert Risley, some time 
President of the Royal Anthropological Institute, Sir Alfred 
Lyal!, anl Sir George Grierson, demonstrate beyond a doubt, 
a comprohonsivo examination of present-day Indian conditions 
reveals the wo king of social ideas and ideals which have their 
origin in a low level of culture. Among the people of India 
to-day are preserved beliefs, customs, and institutions which 
testify to the vital intimacy of the relations between the 
higher and the lower forms of culture, and to the special 
importance of India as a field for anthropological research.” 

This movement was anticipated by the late Sir Herbert Risley 
in his Presidential address before the Royal Anthropological 
Institute, wherein he said that the Treasury had appointed a 
Committee in 1907 to consider the organization of Oriental 
Studies in London. The Committee had then “laid stress upon 
the importance of studying the character, the religion, the 
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customs and the social organization of the various people who 
came under British rule.’* This was then a right step in the 
direction of the recognition of the direct bearing of Anthro¬ 
pology in the widest sense on the administrative problems of 
the Empire.” By virtue of the Resolution of the Government 
of Bombay No. 3596, dated 4th December 1913, the subject 
was sent to us for opinion and we approved of the recommenda¬ 
tion of the Royal Anthropological Institute for a systematic 
study of Anthropology in our country. 


Our fo under, the late Mr. Tyrrcl Leith, had used his personal 
Membership influence and interested many in the work 

Public Interest in of the Society. I remember one of its early 
thropolo^! sittings in the Town-Hall where a large 

number attended. During the second year 
(1887), the number of members was 331. On his death, it 
began to fall. I find, that as far as the work of our literary 
societies, such as the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, the Anthropological Society and others is concerned, 
there is a fall in the literary activity of Bombay. What is the 
cause ? Is it that the educated classes are so much overworked 
in their daily avocations as not to be able to attend one or two 
monthly meetings of these societies? Perhaps that is so, to a small 


extent. But that does not seem to be the only cause. Perhaps, 
it is the number of Gymkhanas and Clubs that have arisen, 
of recent years, among us, that is the cause of this fall in the 


literary activity of the learned societies. If so, we may say to 
the seekers of pleasure, that our Society also offers a kind of 
pleasure. It is intellectual pleasure. I repeat here what I 
have said in my Paper on “ A Short History of the Society ” 

read on the occasion of the Society’s Silver Jubilee in 1912:_ 

” I owe a good deal of the pleasure of the last 25 years of my 
life to this Society. Not only have I enjoyed pleasure at its 
meetings, but have enjoyed it outside. With, what I may call, 
the Anthropological training which I have received at its meet¬ 
ings, the sphere of my studies and of my sympathies has been 
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enlarged. I enjoy my morning walks, whenever I happen to go 
out of Bombay on holidays or otherwise, better than before. 
The sight of peculiar customs, manners and things draws me, 
and the spirit of inquisitiveness imbibed in the Society makes 
me enjoy a talk with, and the company of, people of all classes. 
Even in Bombay, familiar sights of the observation of formal 
customs and manners do not bore me, but set my mind think¬ 
ing. For example, take the marriage ceremonies of the Parsecs. 
Though my attendance at the marriage gatherings is very fre¬ 
quent, the ceremonies and customs observed, though so often 
seen, are not without giving me the pleasure of some pleasant 
Anthropological thoughts.” ^ 

So, I beg to assure those who are outside of our Society and 
who are inclined towards intellectual pleasure that their atten¬ 
dance at our meetings will not be wearisome. They will hear 
many an interesting thing about the manners, customs, and 
beliefs of the various classes of this vast country which will 
give them pleasant food for many a pleasant thought. 

The Anthropological Society of England also had to pass 
through some vicissitudes in the matter of their number. Four 
years after its foundation in 1863, its number was 706. Prof. 
Huxley attributed the popularity of the Society in the early days 
to “ the innate bellicose instincts of man, and to the splendid 
opportunity afforded by Anthropology for indulging these pro¬ 
pensities.” As Dr. Cunningham says, the talk in that Society 
“ was of a distinctly volcanic character. Politics and religion 
were not excluded from its debates.” Let us enlarge our roll 
of membership, not by giving food to ‘‘ bellicose instincts,” but 
by other means which could appeal to the pieceful instincts 
seeking both for pleasure and knowledge. 

The large number of members, in the Anthropological Society 
of England, for which Huxley had expressed his pleasure and 
which he had attributed to the “ bellicose spirit ” of mankind, 

^ Silver Jubilee Memorial Volume of the Anthropological Society of 
Bombay, 1911, pp. 2-3. 
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has dwindled, and in January 1899,, the then-Presideht 
Mr. F. W. Rudler, in bis Presidential address i at the 
Annual meeting, expressed his regret at the poverty of tho 
members of the Society. He said that out of the 3 or 4 
hundred million inhabitants of the British Empire, only about 
300 joined the Society. If one has to complain for a paucity 
of members in a o^juntry, far advanced in education, like 
England, it may bo supposed that we, in India, need not 
complain for our CO or 70 members. 

Mr. Rudler attributes the paucity of numbers to two 
opposite reasons—some holding that our studies are too specia¬ 
lised, and others that they are not specialised enough. TJio 
one sot regards Anthropology as a formidable branch of biology 
—its very name a stumbling block—representing a science to 
be comprehended only by those who have had the advantage 
of special training ; whilst the other group regards An thro- 
pology as an incoherent assemblage of odds and ends of know¬ 
ledge, not yet sufficiently s 3 ^stcmatizcd to rank as a distinct 
seience. The popular mind seems, in fact, to be in rather a 
nebulous state as to what is, and what is not, Aulhropology.”- 

In order to clear the “ ncb(dous stale of mind referred to 
by Mr. Rndler, and in order to have a 

of the^field of^^Au- work of our Society and 

thropology in geno- out-look into the work that lies before it, 

ral. 

let us briclly survey the Held of Anthropo¬ 
logy according to the modern requirements or views. 

Biology is the science of life in general. Botany is the 
Bcience of life in plants. Zoology is the science of life in animals. 
Anthropology is “ the higliestdepartment of the science of life.’* 
It is the science of man. It inquires into the natural history 
of man. It aims at a scientific study of man—man considered 
in his entire nature, physical, intellectual and moral. As 

* Journal of the AfUhropohgieal Institute, New Scries, Vol. 1, p. 314. 

* Jbid,p, Sli. 
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such, it presents various questions for study and inquiry. It 
comprises all the elements of a comprolietisivo monograph on 
mankind.” From these points of view, various questions 
present themselves before us for inquiry. 

tome of the principal questions are :— 

1 Whence came Man ? Did he grow or was he made ? 

These questions are a varied form of a question like 
this : ‘‘ What is the Origin of Man and the Origin of 
the World”? 

2 How long has Man existed ? 

3 How did Man live in former days ? 

4 Did Man always possess his present knowledge of arts 

and handicrafts or did he acquire these arts ?j 

5 How did the institution of Family ('volvo ? Was there 

community of wives at first or marriage ? 

0 Are the characters, acquinKl ))y parents during their 
lifc-tijuo, transmissible to the ofTspring ? 

7 What influence does environment exert in modifying 

the bodily characters of an individual ? 

8 Is the origin of mankind single or multiple ? 

9 Did the original Man go erect or on all fours ? 

10 If all men are descended from one pair—the first Adam 
and Eve—how do we accoimt for the variety of the 
colours, some being white and others black ? Why the 
variety in their hair, some being straight-haired and 
others curly-haired ? Why the variety in their face, 
some possessing protuberant jaws and others bearing 
faces lying entirely under the shelter of the forehead ? 

Division of An- variety of questions has divided 

thropology. this many-sided science of Anthropology 

into two principal branches. 

1. Physical Anthropology. 

2 . Cultural Anthropology. 
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Broadly speaking, Physical Anthropology treats of man from 

Physical Antbro- » biological point of view. It looks to his 
anatomy, physiology, his form and feature 
and such other “ phases of his physical being.’’ So, Physical 
Anthropology is subdivided into various divisions, which 
‘‘ cover the field of what Man is in all that concerns his physical 
being.” Tlxe following are the principal divisions :— 

1. Anthropogemy, which looks into the Origin of Man and 
into the conditions of his primitive existence. It looks to his 
geological history and zoological descent or his connection with, 
or resemblance to, lower forms of animal life. 

2. Biology or the science of life, which includes anatomy, 
anthropometry, pathology or the science of the nature of disease, 
physiology or the science which treats of the functions of man’s 
different parts or organs, and such other sciences. 

3. Ethnology, or the science which treats of the different 
natural families or races of man. It includes the migration 
of races, the principles and causes of racial differentiation 
and their different characteristics. The term Ethnology includes 
in itself Ethnology proper and Ethnography. Ethnology 
proper is the combined study of all aggregations of men, but 
Ethnography, as its branch, is the study of particular aggrega¬ 
tions of men, 

4. Psychology which treats of “ the phenomena of the human 
mind and its processes, the organic basis of thought.” In this 
subdivision, the word Psychology is distinguished from its 
general broad sense of the science of human soul (psyche). It 
treats specially of the organic basis. 

As pointed out by Dr. Cunningham, Man’s physical qualities 

Cultural or Func- brute but his cultural 

tional Anthropo- works distinguish him from the brute and 
rather associate him with the angelic or the 
Divine, So, cultural anthropology, also spoken of as func¬ 
tional onthropobgjr, embraces the whole sphere of man’s uwk, 
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whether manual or mental, intellectual or moral. While 
Physical anthropology treats of Man as he is, cultural 
anthropology treats of Man as what he does. As such, it is 
divided into the following branches:— 

1. Archjeology (lit- discourse of the ancients), which 
describes all human work of geological and prehistoric times 
and looks into the conditions of life in those remote times. 

2* History, which narrates the progress of man during his¬ 
toric times, based on the authority of tradition and written 
records. In this connection, ‘‘ it is the history not of particular 
men but of mankind which is history proper. It is not as 
exponents of tlie ago but as exceptions to it that great men 
have their real importance and value in history.’' The written 
records of history include the records brought to light by spado 
work. As MaxMullcr said “ the history of the whole world has 
been advanced of late by the spado rather than by the pen.’^ 

If one wore to look to Cultural anthropology, and to History 
as one of its divisions from a practical point of view, he must 
remember the words of Edmund Burke that “ People will not 
look forward to posterity who never look backward to their 
ancestors.” History is ** civil theology of Divine Providence.” 
Herodotus, the father of History, is also spoken of now as the 
father of Anthropology, because his history of the ancients 
treats of their culture in general and serves as a helpmate for 
the study of their Cultural anthropology. 

3. Glossology, which treats of all modes of expressing 
thought, whether by language or otherwise, e.y., by gestures. 

4. Technology Qit, discourse on arts.), which treats of the 
knowledge of all kinds of materials, tools and instruments, 
which mankind has from time to time discovered and emplo 3 red 
to supply their wants. 

6. Estheotology (discourse on the Beautiful), which treats 
of the taste for all kinds of decorative art, and points out man’s 
desire for what is beautiful in Art. It treats of all fine arts. 


4 
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6. Natural Science, which treats of the ideas and theories 
whereby Man explains the phenomena of Nature. 

7. Philosophy, which treats of the ideas and theories, where¬ 
by Man explains the phenomena of Life. 

8. Social Anthropology, which is the study of Man in 
Society. It is “ the cmbi^^ology of human thought and 
institutions.” Most of the customs and manners of the 
modern men of higher culture are the survivals or, as it were, 
the fossils of the beliefs and customs of the ancients who aro 
taken to be less civilized than the moderns. 

9. Religion, which treats of the relation of Man to his 
Maker and to the surrounding world. It includes the broad 
question of the ideas of Man in regard to spiritual life. It 
includes all questions of belief in life after death, of religious 
customs and ceremonies and oven of real or so-called supersti¬ 
tions. 

Our society, has worked pretty well in the field of Cultural 

Our Society’s ^'^thropology. For details, ] would refer our 

post work. Further members and students interested in the sub¬ 
work required in . ^ ^ ^ .. 

Physical An- jcct to my Paper, on“ A Short History of 

thropology. Anthropological Society of Bombay ” 

published in our Silver Jubilee Volume (1911, pp. 1-60), 

wherein, with the assistance of my then assistant, Mr. Furdiinji 

Maneckji Pavri, I have given a rather exhaustive Index of the 

subjects treated in our Journal during its existence of 25 years. 

Our journals have a number of pa^iors on some of the diilcrent 
branches of Physical anthropology, though not many. We 
have, as yet, very few means and materials and no workers 
for doing anything worth-mentioning. We are entirely depen¬ 
dent ui)on, and indebted to, the West for the cultivation of this 
branch. Among the various branches of this division, the one 
which requires some further study and work in this vast 
country of various races is Anthropometry. Anthropometry 
includes Craniology, wliich is that branch of it which studies 
the forms of skulls to determine the different races of mankind. 
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Camper was the first scientist to devise a craniometrical system. 
He was a painter. He first studied the facial characteristics. 
He studied the paintings o£ the (Eartern Magi, and found, that 
though painted black, they were not negroes. They were 
coloured as negroes bat they had the features of Europeans. 
So, he began to attain “accuracy in the delineation of the 
facial characteristics of the different races and devised a cranio- 
motrical system.”^ His predecessors in the lino followed the 
appearance of what is technically known as “ Norma Vcrti- 
oulis,’’ i, e., the outline which they (the skulls), present when 
viewed from above. But ho followed the measurement of “ the 
facial angle.” This angle was formed “ by drawing a line from 
the aperture of the oar to the base of the noso (siibnasal point) 
and another from the lino of junction of the lips (or in case 
of the skull from the front of the incisor teeth) to the most 

prominent part of the forehead.. ... Thotwo extremes 

of the facial angle in man are 70° to 100°—from the Negro to 
the Grecian antique; make it under 70° and you describe an 
Orang or an Ape; lessen it still more and you have the head of 

a dog.”2 

A few years ago, an officer interested in ethnographical 
work in the Northern Frontiers of our country wanted to 
ascertain, if a certain tribe there was of the Iranian stock, to 
which the Parsecs belonged. For that purpose, he wrote to 
me to inquire about the Anthropometric measurements of the 
Parsees. I found that none were ever taken here. Thus, 
materials were wanted to make further inquiries in ethno¬ 
graphical matters. 

For the purpose of a good deal of Work in Physical Anthro- 

Some knowledge Pology, though it forms a technical divi- 
of Cultural Anthro- sion of its owD, a knowledge of one branch 
For^ork Or another of Cultural Anthropology is 

cal Antliropology. necessary at times. For example, take 
Craniology which, as said above, forms a branch of Physical 

* Journal of tho Anthropological Institute,| New Series, Vol. XI* 
p. 19. Dr. Cunningham’s Presidential Address. * Ibid* 
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Anthropology. In the matter of the study of racial distinctions 
which it helps, the knowledge of native customs and manners, 
the study of which belongs to Cultural Anthropology, is 
necessary. In this country, the Indian d&is or midwives, 
occasionally shape the heads of newly-born infants, if they are 
thought to be of some abnormal growth. In this work of 
shaping, there may bo cases of, what may be called, ignorant 
over-shaping. So, the scientific men who deal with the 
measurements of heads must pause twice before coming to any 
sudden conclusion from the examination of one or two heads. 
It is not so only in India. In other countries also, artificial 
means are resorted to, for giving particular shapes to the 
different parts of the body. Vesalius is said to have been the 
first to place ** the study of the structure of man on the solid 
foundation of direct observation.'’ i In noting certain racial 
distinctions, he remarked: •• It appears that most nations have 
something peculiar in the shape of the head. The crania of the 
Genoese and, still more remarkable, those of the Greeks and the 
Turks are globular in form. This shape which they esteem 
elegant and well adapted to their practice of enveloping the 
head in the folds of their turbans, is often produced by the 
midwives at tho solicitation of the mother.” 

A peculiar instance of customs varying the conditions of 
men's bodies is supplied by what Herodotus says of the skulls 
of those killed in the battle on the Pelusiac mouth of the Nile 
between the Egyptians under Psammenitus, the son of Amasis, 
and the Persians, under Cambyses. Herodotus ^ says: 

“ On the field where this battle was fought I saw a very 
wonderful thing which the natives pointed out tome. The 
bones of the slain lie scattered upon the field in two lots, those 
of the Persians in one place by themselves, as the bodies lay 
at tho first—^those of the Egyptians in another place apart from 
them: if, then, you strike the Persian skulls, even with a 

1 Dr. Cunningham's Fresidontial Address. Journal Anthropological 
Institute N. S. Vol. XI, p, 16. 

^ • Herodotus, Bk. 111,. 12, Eawlinson’s Herodotus, Vol. II, pp. 404-61 
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pebble, they are so weak, that you break a hole in them; but 
the Egyptian skulls are so strong, that you may smite, them 
with a stone and you will scarcely break them in. They gave 
me the following reason for this difference, which seemed to me 
likeiy enough:—^The Egyptians (they said) from early child¬ 
hood have the head shaved, and so by the action of the sun 
the skull becomes thick and hard. The same cause prevents 
baldness in Egypt, whore you see fewer bald men than in any 
other land. Such, then, is the reason why the skulls of the 
Egyptians are so strong. The Persians, on the other hand, have 
feeble skulls, because they keep themselves shaded from the 
first, wearing turbans upon their heads. What I have here 
mentioned I saw with my own eyes, and I observed also the 
like at Papremis, in the case of the Persians, who wore killed 
with Achaemenes, the son of Darius, by Inarus the Lybian.*' 

This story shows that the custom of the ancient Persians to 
go always with covered heads, and that of the Egyptians with 
shaved heads, had an effect upon thier skulls. So, a scientist, 
not knowing this custom would, from a mere examination of 
the skulls, may be driven to a conclusion other than that 
warranted by the custom of the country/ 


^ The above custom of the ancient Forsians is followed, even now, by 
their modern descendants, the Parsees. One always sees a Parseo, with 
the exceptions of those who have now taken to European costume, oven 
at home with his head duly covered. Later Parsee books speak of going 
bare-headed as a sin. About forty years ago, when a Parsee Professor at 
the Grant Medical College delivered his lectures bare-headed, there was 
an uproar against him in some Parseo papers. 

A devout Parsee, while saying his prayer, would not only keep his 
head covered with a skull-cap, but would, in addition, like to put on bis 
turban. If not a turban, he would at least like to put on a kerchief on 
his head as a substitute for a turban. If during the recital, his 
head-dress, accidentally drops, his prayer is vitiated and ho has to 
perform the kvLSti-padydb again and begin his unfinished prayer again. 
The head-cover has come to play such an important part,that for a priest 
who is officiating at the inner liturgical services of the religion, and 
who is thoreforo qualified with the Baraahnum (a particular ceremony 
requiring a ten days" retreat with certain prayers^ even the accidental 
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As said above^ it is in the branch of Cultural Anthropology 
that our Society has worked much, and has, 
work^in^he°brfim^h said by tho Academy in one of its issues, 
of Cultural Anthro- t<, well.” For those who may be in the 
^ above-referred-to '‘‘nebulous state” of 

mind about our work, I bog to say, that though we aim at tho 
scientific knowledge of man, both physical and cultural, past 
and present, our work is more in the lino of comparatively the 
less technical branch, viz., the cultural branch, which, as said by 
Mr. Rudlor presents, “ a popular, fascinating, and readily-ap- 
proachablo study. 

As said by Camper “ next to the pleasure of discovering a 
truth, was the pleasure of spreading it abroad.” 2 go, next to tho 
pleasure of acquiring knowledge, wo must have the pleasure of 
spreading that knowledge. We want therefore more members, 
if not as actual workers and contributors, at least as hearers 
of our papers and as readers of our journals. Tho knowledge 
acquired by them in the Society and spread by them outside 
it, will not be without its advantage. 

After a look into the past, one may have a look-out, or an out- 

« ... look for some work in the future. I beg 

Somo Bubjeota ® 

requiring further to submit a few subjects for such an out¬ 
work and inquiry. ^ remarks here and there, as to 

what is already done in tho matter in the Anthropological world. 

fall of his turban from his head disqualifies him from further priestly 
work, until ho goes through the Barashnum again, Cf. A similar custom 
among the Flarainos of Jupiter, “ Sulpicius when tho tuft of his head 
foil oit accidentally was deposed from his sacred ollico.” (Article on Hats 
and Caps in Good Words of Juno 1893. p. 3S0). 

With the queatidn of a covered head, goes the question of the growth 
of hair. A Parseo priest is expected not to be bald and hairless. He 
must keep a beard. He must not shave. If ho has to remove the hair 
oooasionally, ho may cut them with a scissor but not shave, which 
practice amounts to this that he must always have some growth of liair 
on his head. An initiate for the Priesthood (Navar) must have over 
his head the growth of at least one month's hair before he offers him¬ 
self for initiation. 

When a dead body is covered with a shroud, the head is the first part 
of the body that is covered. 

* Journal of the Anthropological Institute, Now series, Vol. I, p. 315. 

* Ibid Vol. XI, p. 17. 
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The following are some of such subjects :— 

1. Further collection of Anthropological materials. 

2. Mythology. 

3. The Aryan question. 

4. The setting of Customs and Beliefs in their proper 

position and light. 

5. The question of what is a Nation. 

6. Colour and Culture. 

7. The Non-transmissibility of acquired character. 

8. The knowledge of Physical Anthropology and Cultural 

Anthroj)ology mutually helping each other. 

9. Question of the Handicrafts, Habitation, Food, etc. of 

Man. 

The most important branch of Cultural Anthropology, that 

- ^ . appeals most to us here, is what is known as 

1 Iraportanco of ^ ^ 

anoarly collection “Social Anthropology.” In India, there is 
of materials. ^ ^ collection of mate¬ 

rials for this branch. As said above, some regard Anthropology 
“ as an incoherent assemblage of odds and ends of knowledge, 
not yet sufficiently systematised to rank as a distinct science.” 
Well, that view was partially true at one time, and is, even now, 
true to a certain extent. As a matter of course, that must be 
so. Some must collect materials from which others may systema¬ 
tise. From the very nature of the present state of the science, 
the collectors of materials must form a large number and the 
systematisers a small number. A careful collection of mate¬ 
rials, made after a good deal of inquiry, examination, and even 
cross-examination, is not an easy task and is not without its 
adequate value. Well-sifted materials supply good basis to 
the systematisor for his theories. 

A good deal of the work of our Society has been in the direc¬ 
tion of the collection of Anthropological materials or data,but our 
Journals show many an attempt to systematise and to theorize. 
In a vast country like India, which is being very rapidly revo- 
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lutionized in the matter of its customs, manners and beliefs by 
the spread of the Railway and the telegraph, and of motor-cars 
and motor-cycles in its distant corners, the necessity of soon 
collecting the materials, before they are destroyed by the above 
and other agencies, is great and urgent. Even if our Society has 
done nothing else, and even if it does nothing else for some 
time, still its work of collection will be considered to be “good 
work.” Mr. Rudler in his Presidential address of 1899 before 
the Anthropological Society of England said, “The pressing 
necessity of instituting careful anthropological researches 
among uncultured peoples is every day becoming more evident. 
By contact with the missionary, the merchant, and the miner, 
these peoples are rapidly losing their primitive condition, and 
our opportunities of observation are consequently becoming 
more and more contracted. While rejoicing at the progress of 
civilization, the anthropologist feels that the dark places of the 
earth are precisely those places most likely to throw light upon 
many problems of the prehistoric past.”^ What Mr. Rudler 
says of the uncultured tribes of Africa and America is also 
true of the uncultured tribes and even of some of the semi- 
cultured and fuUy-oultured tribes and communities of India. 
Even a cultured community is nob free from some kinds of 
superstitions. These must be collected and examined. It 
is their customs which require greater attention. The study 
of their origin and evolution helps to shed a good deal of light 
upon many a problem of the past. 

In a country like India, a country of several creeds and 
castes, a country ruled by an alien race, the study and know¬ 
ledge of the customs of the people are to a certain extent 
essential for the rulers. Some of their customs, however crude 
they may appear to the eye of a Westerner, have, for generations, 
worked for good government, parental discipline, fraternal feel¬ 
ings, sanitary ordinances, etc. Wo will not, and cannot, keep 
away the civilizing influences of the Missionary, the Merchant 

I Journal of the Anthropological Institute, New series, VoL I, p. 321. 
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and the Miner from our country, but before they destroy 
we must collect, group and register a good deal of what they 
destroy. Otherwise, we will be losing a good deal of the 
materials for Cultural Anthropology of the kind which Sir 
James Frazer has grouped and systematized and of which 
a good deal still remains to be grouped and systematized. Far 
be it from me to say anything against the Missionaries who 
have done a good deal for the good of India, but it may 
be said for the guidance of some of them who are over-zealous 
and over-anxious, that they may do nothing in the line of 
destruction before they replace it b}^ construction. A hasty 
and careless removal of good old beliefs with a view to replace 
them by unsuitable brand new movements or ideas gives a 
shook to the foundation of faith and brings the followers 
between the two stools to the ground. 

The subject of the collection of materials reminds us of 

Prof. Frazer, the that well-known Anthropologist, who may 
C of°Anthro^- properly be called the great Collector- 

logical materials. general of Anthropological materials. One of 
the events in the Anthropological world of the last year was the 
Knighthood conferred upon Prof. Frazer, the renowned author 
of the monumental work of the Golden Bough. Among the 
number of congratulations received by that learned Anthropo¬ 
logist, there was one sent by our Society as resolved at its meeting 
of 24th June 1914. Our Society has also enrolled him as an 
Honorary Member and subscribed its small mite to the Memorial 
Fund started in his honour. The work of Sir James Frazer is 
such as should appeal to us, as most of our work should appeal 
to him. His lifelong work is in the line of Cultural Anthro¬ 
pology, the branch in which we are principally working. 
Anthropological theories vary. Some theories are overthrown 

and others replace them. Anthropologists 

The question of i • o 

Superstitions, sug- diner in their conclusions. So, some may 

gMtedby Sir Jamee differ from Sir James Frazer’s conclusions. 

Frazer’s Works. 

But his chief merit lies in his giving to 
posterity a rich collection and grouping of materials—the result 
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of a life-long patient work. What the Athenaeum has said of a 
line of thoughts suggested by his Psyche's task, a Discourse con¬ 
cerning the influence of superstitions on the growth of Institu¬ 
tions suggests to us one of the lines in which our Society 
may work still more and more, viz.^ the Collection of Indian 
superstitions. It said that the point of his book was: Absurd 
as the superstitions of the savage may be when considered in 
themselves, they have in many ways wrought useful service for 
mankind. Utterly fantastic as they are from the stand point 
of theory, they have often proved in practice to be highly bene- 
ficial.'’ ^ For example, ‘'the doctrine of the divine right of 
kings has made for good government in the past/' - >Somo 
social institutions of several tribes are based on superstitions, 
which so far have their advantages. 

The civilization and advancement of mankind has rested 
upon— 

(a) Pvcspoct for Government. 

(b) Respect for Privatefproperty. 

(c) Respect for Marriage. 

{(1) Respect for Human life. 

(«) As pointed out by Prof. Frazer, in some of the uncivilized 
tribes of A'rica the respect of the people for all these is based on 
their superstitious beliefs. For example, the Malanasian tribe 
believes that their chiefs possess some power derived from the 
supernatural power of some spirits or ghosts. It is this 
superstitious belief that leads them to res])ect the authority of 
the Government of their chiefs. The belief of some English 
men in the last century that scrofula, which was called the 
“ king's disease,'' could bo cured by the touch of the king, is a 
remnant of a similar belief. It is believed that Johnson was 
cured by this remedy. The belief of the Scots during the last 
century that the arrival of the Chief of the Macleods in Dunuogeal 

1 Tl\o Aihouneiim of 17th January 1914, No. 4499, j). 84. 
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was accompanied by a plentiful catch of tho herring ” was 
also a remnant of a similar belief.” 

(h) In the case of respect for private property, the super¬ 
stitious belief of the uncultured tribes associated a kind of curse 
with property. One who misappropriated another’s propej’ty 
was sure to meet with the dire results of the curse. That belief 
led him to look with respect towards othojs’ properties. Tho 
Achixuncnian king Darius, in one of hi^"* inscriptions, imi)loros a 
curse upon those who meddled wdth his property—^his inscrip¬ 
tions—and destroyed them. Tho curse included that of being 
childless which was one of tho w-orst curses among tho ancient 
Iranians, the next being that of being horseless.^ Tho supersti¬ 
tious fear of such curses may be taken to have served in those 
times tho purpose of a modern Monument Act. None dared 
to meddle with his inscriptions, as long as he understood tho 
curse. 

(c) It was not an Act of Legislature which considered adiil- 
tory as a oriino, that made some of tho rude uncultured tribes 
respect the bond of marriage, but it was the belief of a religious 
sin that made them respect it. 

(d) It w’as tho belief in tho ghost of the murdered man 
revenging the murder, that made some uncultured tribesmen 
rosp(‘.ct the life of others and not the fear of a punishment 
according to any Penal Code. 

The collection and the systematization of superstitions present 
a good field of work. While travelling in Europe in 1888, 
1 was struck with tho similarity of some of our Indian super¬ 
stitions with those of Europe and I have embodied my notes in 
a Paper before our Society ,2 

1 Cf. Ya^na XI. 1-2, 

* 2 YifiQ my Paper on “ A Few Superstitions common to Europe and 
India,” Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay^ Vol, IJ, No. 
pp. 161-71. Vide my Anthropological Pax^ors, i^p. 23-33. 
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While speaking of Anthropological materials existing in India, 

Anthropology ^ reminded of Prof. W. Ridgeway's first 
and the^ Indian Presidential address ^ from the chair of the 
Clasaios. Anthropological Institute wherein he took 

as his theme, the subject of ** The Relation of Anthropology to 
Classical Studies.” Scholars in the West have attended in 
various ways to the subject from the point of view of 
the Western classics. For example, we have excellent recent 
books like Anthropology and the Classics ” edited by Mr. R. 
R. Marett, containing six papers by different scholars, and 

The Anthropology of the Greeks” by Mr. E. E. Sykes. Again 
“TheAnthropological History of Europe ” by Hr. John Beddoe, 
which begins with the Aryan question and the question of the 
variation of type is an interesting book, though not mainly con¬ 
nected with the ancient classics. We have now a Classical 
Association in our city and 1 hope its members would 
occasionally give us Papers on Anthropological materials 
gathered by them in their study of the classics. What I beg 
to suggest is, that some Indian scholars can well handle the 
subject from the point of view of Eastern classics. Anthro¬ 
pology of the Vedas, Anthropology of the Purans, and such 
other Papers or Essays will be a valuable addition to our An¬ 
thropological literature. A Parsee can well take up subjects 
like the Anthropology of the Avesta, the Anthropology of the 
Ancient Iranians and the Anthropology of Firdousi. Rev. 
Dr. Casartelli has a section on Iranian Anthropogeny ^ in 
his book of the Religious Philosophy of the Sassanian times; 
but the whole subject can bo well amplified and worked out 
for an exhaustive paper. 

t Journal of the Anthropological Institute, New Series, VoL XII 
pp. 10 a $eq. 

I La Philosophic ttUgieusc du MazdHamc softs ks Sassanides, Chap. V, 
Sec. 1. For its translation vide, ** The Philosophy of the Mazdayasnian 
Religion under the Sassanids” by Firos Jamaspji Dastur Jamasp 
Aaa (1880), p 129. 
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All countries and nations have their mythology. Our country 

2 The study of Society may have 

Mythology. The this subject as a good field for further work 
inquiry. Prof. MaxMuller said that 
the Philological ** what we call mythology, even in its reli- 
Mythologists. gious aspect, so far from being irrational, 

was originally the most rational view of the world, was in 
fact the only possible philosophy, though clothed as yet in very 
helpless language.” ^ In their religious aspect, myths, as reli¬ 
gious symbols, have appealed for good to millions of people for 
hundreds of ages. 


Mr. Dill says on this subject: Plato sought an image of the 
Infinite God in the Sun {Republic Bk. VI, p. 608; cf. Hellenica, 
p. 176). Common worshippers adore it under the names of 
Jupiter, Apollo, Isis or Mithra. The Great Reality can by any 
human soul be only dimly conceived, and expressed only in a 
rude fragmentary way. We see the Divine One in the religious 
myths as ^through a glass darkly.* Yet, if we purge mythology 
of the gross fancies of rude ages, the myths may be used as a 
consecrated language of devotion. They are only faint shadows 
of the Infinite One, from which we are separated by an 
inpassable gulf; yet they represent the collective thought and 
feeling of the past about God. They are only symbols; but a 
religious symbol is doubly sacred when it has ministered to 
the devotion of many generations " * 


As to the source of mythology, there are two classes 
of mythologists, the Anthropological Mythologists and the 
Philological Mythologists. MaxMuller, who was a Philological 
My thologist said, that language is that source; but his opponents, 
the Anthropologists, say, that mythology represents the survival 
of an old stage of thought and it is not caused by language. 


1 ‘‘Contributions to the Science of Mythology/' (1897) Chap. II, 
VoL I, p. 137. 

^ “ Roman Society in the last century of the Western fimpire by 
Samuel DiU (1898) p. 8. 
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They believe that human nature is the source of myth. 
According to their view, they study myths in situ ” i.e. 
in its original situation but the Philological Mythologists study 
them hortus siccus, ix., as a collection of dried plants. The 
Anthropologists claim to study them ‘‘ in the unrestrained 
utterances of the people.’' Both agree, that myths are a pro¬ 
duct of thought almost extinct in civilised races. MaxMuller 
said that language caused that kind of thought, but the 
other side said that language merely gave it one means of 
expressing it. Our country, which is full of myths, presents for 
our members a vast field of inquiry into this matter of myths. 
The cultural branch of Anthropology, wherein we work most, 
will help the cause of Anthropological Mythologists. 

The question of the work and influence of Philology reminds 

3. The groat people of the AryAvrat, of the great 

Aryan question. Aryan question, because, at first, it was 
merely a philological question. As said by Dr. Beddoe, out 
of several important Anthropological questions, often discussed 
at present, two are principal ones, viz: —1. The Aryan question 
and 2 The question of “the degree of permanence of types, 
of the stability or permanence of form and colour, of the 
influence upon physical character of media, of surroundings 
and external agencies,’’^ 

Of these two principal questions, the first, the Aryan question 
concerns us most. It was philology that gave birth to it. 
The discovery of Sanskrit and Avesta—thanks to the efforts in 
these directions of 8ir William Jones and Auquetil Du Perron 
in our country—and the inquiry of the relation existing between 
the two and of their relation to the principal languages of 
Europe, led to this Aryan question. The question, as succinctly 
presented by Dr. Beddoe, may be thus summed up in its 
different stages. 


“ The Anthropological History of Europe * by Dr. J. Beddoe, p. 10. 
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1. At first, “there was no difficulty in believing that all 
people who spoke Aryan (or Indo-Germanic) languages were 
of one blood,’'i 

2. The subsequent knowledge of the Vedas of the Hindus 
and of the Avesta of the Parsees brought upon the field 
the Hindi Aryas and the Persian Iranians. The Vedas intro¬ 
duced the Hindi Aryas from the North-West, and the Vendi- 
dad 2 the Iranians from a cold country where there were two 
months of summer and ten of winter. 

3. So, the old Airyana-vaeja, the old Aryaviat was located 
in the regions of the Pamirs, the Eoof of the World.The 
modern Galchas living in the Oxus and Zarafshan valleys, in 
towns like Shignan and Wakhan, who are all short-headed, and 
their Badakhshani neighbours and others were taken as repre¬ 
senting our Aryan ancestors. They “ were the rear guard of the 
old Persian migration’', while the Kafirs, Shiahposhis, ('hitralis, 
F)ards, etc., wore the rear-guards of the Aryo-Hindu migration. 
The first offshot from the ancestors of the Gilchas was towards 
Europe. The next one was that of the high-class Hindu. 
Then the Persians, Kurds &c. The name of the late Prof. 
MaxMuUer is associated to a great extent with this orthodox 
theory. 

4. Then came in, what is called, “the modern heresy,” 
which said, that the cradle of the Aryans must be looked at 
in Europe and not in Asia. Dr. Robert Gordon Latham 
first opposed the theory of the Asiatic cradle, on the ground, 
“that there were far more Aryan-speaking men in Europe 
than in Asia and so instead of deriving the greater from the 
less, one must derive the less from the great. So Europe, the 
home of the greater, must be the cradle of the Aryans. 

A Ibid. 

2 Vendidady Chapt. I, 3-4. 

3 For an account of the Pamirs, I would refer my Gujarati readers to 
my Gujarati ^‘Dnyan Prasarak Essays," Part I, pp. 150-165. 

* The Anthropological History of Europe by J)r. John Beddoe, p. 10. 
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6. Of the European theory or the view that Europe was the 
cradle of the Aryans, there are several varieties. Some like 
Cannon Isaac Taylor look for the cradle in Central or Alpine 
Europe. Some like Prof. Rendell look to Scandinavia. Some 
German Anthropologists like Poesche point to Lithunia as 
the cradle, on the ground that the Lithuanic language has a 
greater affinity with the Sanskrit. 

In our country, many are still of the old orthodox view of 
MaxMuller, pointing to Central Asia somewhere near the Pamirs, 
as the cradle. Mr. Tilak has lately treated the question in 
another interesting way pointing to the polar regions as the 
cradle. 

The great Aryan race, the locality of the cradle of which is a 

Philologyandthe S'®** question, gradually divided itself into 
two great divisions several branches or ofishoots and dispersed, 
—the Hindus and One of the prmcipal, if not the principal, 
the Iranians. cause of dispersion was the search for food. 

This is, what is called by Huttington, ^ the Bread and Butter 
theory of movement. Among the different divisions or disper¬ 
sions, the principal was that of the ancestors of the Hindus 
and of those of the Iranians. One of the causes of their 
separation was a schism caused by a difference in the views 
of some points of religion. Philology has been called to the 
help of this question of schism. 

At one time, the pre-Zoroastrian times, when the ancestors of 
the Hindus and the Parsees lived together in one place as one 
race, they had a number of words, mostly religious names, 
that were common. For example, one of such words, very often 
referred to, was Daeva the word for God, which is still used by 
the Hindus. Another word was Ahura, another name of God. 

1 “ The Pvhe oj Asia ” by Ellsworth HuUington ( 1907). For tho 
details of Hullington’s Theory, I would refer my Gujarati readers to my 
lecture, published in my “ Lectures and sermons on Zoroastrian Subjects 
Part IV. ( ) pp. 196-207. 
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When they separated for religious differences, the words were, 
as it were boycotted by one or the other party. The Iranians 
took it, that the other branch began to use the word Daeva 
originally applied to one God, for Divine powers or agencies 
which ought to be otherwise distinguished.; So, taking that 
tho use of the word was abused, they condemned it, and the 
word Daeva came to bo used among them for powers other than 
those of tho one God whom they called Ahura or Ahura Mazda. 
The ancient Hindus, on the other hand, similarly condemned the 
word Ahura, which was at first commonly used in a good sense. 
Thus the use of the words Daeva and Ahura and of a few other 
words leads to show tho existence of the schism^ and of the 
separation of these two great branches of tho ancient Aryans. 

What happens, or what seems or threatens to happen, now 
seems to me to present a parallel, though not on all fours, and 
to illustrate what happened in olden times. It is tho use 
of tho words (Culture and Kultur after the commencement 
of the present war. The English word Culture is an equivalent 
for the German word Kultur. Dpto tho middle of the year 
1914, both were used in a good sense. But since then, the 
Gonnan word Kultur has begun to be condemned by tho English 
on tho ground, that under the name of Kultur, the Gormans did 
a number of things, which are opposed to good real Culture. 
To call a person a “ man of Kultur is somewhat resented 
now, though that person would like to be called a “ man of 
culture.” Through want of communication with the Gormans, 
at present, we are not in a position to say what they now think 
of the English world culture. It would not be surprising if 
they retaliate. I would not be surprized if some future English 
ioxicographer would include the word ‘ Kultur * in his work, 
and that in rather a depraved sense, while ho would continue 
to use the word Culture in a good sense. If that state of 
view continues it is possible that the word Culture may be 
condemned by the Germans and used by German lexicogra¬ 
phers in a bad sense. 


0 
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One may say that the study of some branch or branches of 

Cultural Anthropology looks like old women s 

toms and Beliefs stonos and beliefs. At times, some simple 

jn their folks are misled into the belief that some of 

position and light. 

the authors of j^apers on particular customs 
and beliefs, believe in those customs and beliefs. For 
example, I remember that when 1 road a paper before our 
Society on (Jharms or amulets for some Diseases of the 
Eye 1, a Parseo wrote to me asking for the amulet to cure 
an eye-disease in his family. But the fact is, that an inquiry 
into the origin of customs and beliefs sets them in tlr ir proper 
position and light. For example, take the ease of the old [ndian 
belief in the RCikshasos ( ) or giants of enormous size. 

The study of Anthrojiology with the help of anthropometry 
has blown up the belief in human giants, 
(danta. Now-a-days. it is taken as proved, that, at 

no time, there ever existed men of a size exceeding 8 feet and 3 
inches. That size also was that of an inordinate growth n^su Iting 
from a morbid process. So, some old beliefs of tlie e.xistonce 
of a race attaining a stature of the height of 20 feet have all 
boon blown up. 

Again take the case of the belief in the strrie j about now kinds 
of men. In our country, we, now and then, hear wild storir^s of 
strange men of now types. They are at times lookcMl at witii 
reverential fear, and those who e.xhibit them make money 
from that kind of fear. Even scientiiic men had at one time 

belief in such a class of persons. The story- of tlie boy known 
as “ Wild Peter is known in this connection. He was found in 
1724, as a naked brown boy in a village near Hanover. “ Ho 
could not speak and ho showed savage and brutish habits and 
only a feeble degree of intelligence.” His discovery was bo- 

1 Journal of the Anthropogicnl Society of Bombay, Vol. Ill, N<>. G, pp. 
338-45. 

- Journal of tho Anthropological Institute, Now sorics, Vol. XI, (1938) 
pp 21.25. 
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iievod to bs ‘‘ more important than that of Uranus or the 
discovery of 30,000 new stars ’’ He was taken to be the 
spocimon j»f the Original man of'nature.’* It was an Anthro- 
P()logist, Blumeubaoh (1752-1840) who took the trouble of 
tracing the history of this wild boy and of showing “ how 
absolutely futile all these philosophic theories and vapourings 
had boon’\ He was merely a dumb boy driven away from his 
father's house by a step-mother and it wore the surroundings 
of a wild wandering life that had given him all the appearance 
of which some made much. 

Now it is not only the customs, beliefs and m 3 ^ths of the 

5. Nations and 7ruisses of the people that anthropology sots 
right and shows them in their proper light, 
but also, wliat may bo termed the political 
myths of the higher classes. For example take the question of 
Races and Nations. 

The Anthropological Society of England was preceded by 
an Ethnologist Society which was founded in 1843. But in 
the process of time, ICthnology w^as taken as a branch of 
Ulo larger science of Anthropology. Some of those early 
scientilic men, who may bo taken now as anthropologists, wore 
ethnologists. Bluimaibach was such a one. His cJassifiiaition 
divided men under 5 varieties, viz., the C^aucasian, the Mongo¬ 
lian, the Ethiopian, the American and tho Malay. The ('aaica- 
sian, he took to bo the highest type, the Mongolian ajid tho 
Ethiopian being at the bottom, and the American and the 
.Malay intermediate. This classifiation has varied now and then. 

The EthnographicalSurvoy of India inaugurated by one of our 
past Prosulcnts, Sir Herbert Risloy, has shewn us the exist- 
1 lice of many races and tribes. The work of the survey was 
helped on our side by the number of monogra[)hs prepared 
under the editorship of another of our past JVesidonts, Mr. 
Euthovon. Tho Journals of our Society contain .several mono¬ 
graphs on several tribes. 1 have contributed my quota in 
that work by 5 or G monographs prepared in the line of cthno- 
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graphical questions prepared by Sir Herbert Risley. ^ The 
investigations in the subject of Races have shown that Race is 
different from Nation. Europe is not divided into races but in 
nations. It is not the principle of race that goes to the building 
up of a nation. As pointed out by a learned writer, a nation 
may be made up of many races. It is the spirit that makes a 
people a nation and contributes to its patriotism. A nation 
may come out of “ intermingled blood and race.” We speak 
of the English nation but it is not the Anglo-Saxon race that 
has formed tho English nation. It is erroneous to speak of 
the Italians as a Latin race. The French form a nation but 
that nation is of people who are Iberian and Celtic and even 
have a mixture of tho Teutonic and Scandinavian races. The 
once celebrated Spanish nation was made up of people of several 
races. Tho Greeks, the Carthaginians, the Teutons and even 
tho Moors together with tho Celtic Iberians built up the Spa¬ 
nish nation. Germany, though spoken as Q^eutonic is not a 
nation of the Teutons alone. It contains people of the Gaulish 
race in the South and tho Slavonic in the East. Tho Austro- 
Hungarians form at present a nation but they have among them 
Slavs, Magyars and others also. 

We remember, that at one time, when criticising the attempts 
of the educated classes of this country to rise in the matter of 
their higher political aspirations, the critics said that India, 
as it is divided into a number of people of different races and 
creeds, could never bo a nation. Wo see from the above view 
of races and nations, that that view cannot hold good. Tho 
modem view of the Anthropologists or the Ethnologists 
supports the view of the educated classes of the country, that, 
in spite of its numerous races, India can be a nation. Wo have 
now soon, from tho very commencement of tho present war, 

^ Journal oj the Anthro^iological Society of Bombay, Vol. HI, No. 8, 
pp. 471-83. Vol. V, No. 8, pp. 458-465. Vol. VII, No. 1, pp. 68-82. 
Vol. VII, No. 8, pp. 521-25. Vide my Anthropological Papers, Vol, I, 
pp. 66-80, 158-66, 208-24, 263-07. Vol, II,( In tho press )p. 1 ei eeq. 
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how India, in spito of its numerous creeds and races, has risen 
as a nation to stand by tho side of its British rulers. The late 
M. Renan very properly said: “ A nation is a living soul, a 
spiritual principle, the result of the will f>f peoples united by a 
common consent in the interests of tho community.” India, 
has, at this time risen as a ‘‘living soul.” One may, perhai)s, 
safely say that old India was never a nation, but he cannot 
as safely say that modern India, tho hearts of whose peo})lo 
throb like a living soul,” is not a nation. If he says so, he 
does a great injustice, not to the people only, not to tho 
ruled only, but to tho Government also, to the rulers also, as 
if the paramount power of the British, uniting the people 
under one rule and inspiring them with some common aspira¬ 
tions, was, after its Pax Brittannica of a number of years, not 
able to raise the mixed races of the people to tho rank of an 
united nation. 

Mr. Macdonell attributes the want of history in Indian 

The question of Literature to two causes. Firstly, India 

one Indian nation never made any history. “ The ancient In- 
and the want of 

History in Indian diaus never went through a struggle for 
Literature. Greeks in the Persian and the 

Romans in the Punic wars, such as would have welded their 
tribes into a nation and developed political greatness. Second¬ 
ly, the Brahmans, whose task it would naturally have boon to 
record great deeds, had already embraced tho doctrine that all 
action and existence are a positive evil, and could therefore 
have felt but little inclination to chronical historical events”,^ 
Mr. M^crindlo gives well-nigh the same as the second reason 
given by Mr. Macdonell, when he says : “ Absorbed in devout 
meditation in the Divine Nature, etc., they regarded with 
indifference the concerns of the transitory world which they 
accounted as mayd (unreal),” 

As to the validity of the first cause it may now safely be 
said that, though, even now, there is no “ struggle for life ” in 


^ A History of Sanskrit Literature by Arthur A Macdonell (1900) p. 11* 
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the warlike or military sense, there is a kind of struggle for 
life to rise higher in all kinds of aspiration for greatness. As 
the result of a comparatively long period of peace and advance¬ 
ment under the rule of the British, one “ living sour’ inspires 
them to advance and rise higher, not only in political matters 
but in all walks of life or spheres of activity. This is what 
makes the modern Indians a nation in spite of there being 
numerous tribe and castes. 


We see, from what is said above, that a common ** struggle 
for life ” leads, to a certain extent, to the formation of a 
nation and its history. We are now in the midst of a great 
war unprecedented in the known history of the world, wherein 
more than one belligerent power has said that it is a ‘‘ struggle 
of life ” for it. From this point of view, what Buskin says on 
the subject of the influence of war on the progress of art among 
nations is interesting. Ho says : “All the great and noble arts of 
peace are founded on war; no great art was over yet born 
on earth but amongst a nation of soldiers.” 


G. Colour 
Culture. 


and 


In connection with this question of the possibility of one 
nation being formed from a number of 
races, I would draw the attention of our 
members to the Report of the (bngress of 
Races ^ and to its article on International Problems.” The 
writer therein tries to show that the coloured or black races 
are not necessarily savage and the white races superior. Just 
as cultivation “ modified the intensity of colour in plants and 
animals ” so cultivation modified the intensity of colour in 
man. But there are various views on the subject, and nothing 
has been settled upto now about “ the skin-colour of the early 
stem-form of man.” 


Buffon, known as the French Pliny (Born. 1707), Camper 
(1722-1789), Blumenbach (1752-1840) and Prichard (1786-1848) 


^ I would draw the attention of our members, who like to know of a 
pretty full Bibliography of Anthropology, to this book p. 403, 
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taught that the different races of men formed one species and 
that they came to be distributed over the whole world by disper¬ 
sion. There was “transmission of occasional variations’’which 
accounted for the diversity, which characterises the different 

races.”.Buffon and Blumenbach held that the original 

skin-colour was white and that “ the different shades seen in 
the different races were later acquisitions. Prichard was of 
opinion that the original pair from whom all mankind has 

sprung were black.Civilization had operated upon mau> 

kind so as to reduce the pigment in the skin and produce Ihc 
white varieties.”^ 


Civilization, whether it modifies the inteuisity of colour or not. 
is not the monopoly of the white race. The East was at one 
time the cradle of Civilization. Jt taught it to the West which 
became its centre. Thus the East was the teacher and the 
West the I'upil. But the scales have now turned, and, the 
West, whicih was, at one time, the pupil has now assumed the 
roll of being the teacher of its wilhcdm teacher. As a learned 
Chinese author has put it: “ The law of nature is sj/iral, and 
inasmuch as Eastern civilization taught the people of the West, 
so Western civilization, which is based upon principles native to 
the East, will return to its original source.”2 j^et us hope witli 
the writer, that “ the former master ’’(the East) going back to 
the school of its former “clever pupil’' (fh(‘. West), may 
equal, if not again surpass, his clever pupil. 


In the consideration of some broad questions of races, 


The knowledge 
of rhysicaJ Ctoogra- 
phy required in the 
eon'^idoration of 
some ])road ques¬ 
tion of races. 


a knowledge of the Physical Geography— 
both ancient and modern—of the world is 
necessary. It is such a knowledge, for ex¬ 
ample, that helps ethnologists to determine 
the characteristics of the people of India and 


Australia. Mr. Thorston in his “Castes and Tribes of Southern 


^ The Journal of the Anthropological Institute, New series, Vol. I, 

p. 28. 

2 “America and the Amrricans from a Chinese point of view ’’ by Dr, 
Wu Tingfang (1911) p. 166. 
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India (Vol. 1) says that tho present aborigines of Australia 
and the Dravidians of India, who were the former aborigines 
of the country, are of the same type. The reason assigned is, 
that, at one time, both the continents were united. The very 
name Australasia shows this. Tho common type is also the 
same. 

With the question of tho race, comes the question of the 
transmissibility of acquired habits, as to how far they lead to 
modify tho race. It is as said above, one of the two principal 
anthropological questions of tho day. 

Prichard and Lawrence wore the first two English scientists 

7. The non- who first clearly said, that “ all acquired 
X3"‘‘''oharac! Conditions of tlio body, whether produced 
ters. hy art or accident, end with the life of tho 

individual in whom they are produced.”^ ‘‘ The offspring is not 
in the slightest degree modified by them (external causes) but 
is bom with the original properties and constitution of tho 
parents and a susceptibility only to the same changes when 

exposed to the same causes,.Climate, locality, food, and 

mode of life exercise a most potent influence in altering and 

determining the physical characters of man ;.... but these 

effects are confined to the individual; they are not transmitted 
to tho offspring and h<ave, therefore, absolutely no influence in 
modifying the race... Tho environment or external influences 
are outside tho range of the conditions which produce racial 

changes.Racial differences can be explained only by two 

principles, viz,, tho occasional production of an offspring with 
different characters from these of the parents, as a native or 
congenital variety ; and the propagation of such varieties by 
generation.’’2 i am not able to speak at first hand on this 
great question of anthropologists, but I may here merely draw 
attention to the fact, that the ancient Parseo books speak of 

1 Journal of the Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and 
Ireland, Now series, Vol. XI, p. 33. 

2 Ibid, 
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two kinds of knowledge (1) Asnideh kherad, t.e., innate wisdom 
or knowledge acquired or inherited from birth and (2) gaosho 
sruto kherady^ i.e, acquired wisdom or knowledge, acquired 
through learning and observation and influenced by surroundings. 
Of these two, the first, viz,j the innate, or heredited is held to be 
that of higher importance. But this is a great question still 
requiring a clear solution. As said by Prof. Ridgeway, “ the 
grand riddle of the true relation between heredity and environ¬ 
ment has yet to find an CEdipus to solve it.” ^ 

Though anthropology is divided into two main divisions, 
8 Help to questions Physical and the Cultural, and though 
of Physical the study of the former is more technical, 

study^ of^c^lturai still, the study of one helps the other* 
anthropology. Even to the strictly scientific physical An¬ 

thropologist, a knowledge of the customs, manners and beliefs 
of the people is necessary. This knowledge not only helps him to‘ 
be careful in the case of some diversities or differences from his 
general conclusions, but also helps him in his scientific con¬ 
clusions by the occasional support he receives from traditional 
beliefs. For example take the question of the belief about the 
Origin of Man : Whence came Man*? Did he grow or was he 
made ? When rut in another way, this question is: What is 
the Origin of Man and the Origin of the World ? 

Most of the old existing religions of the world take Man to be 

Parsee Orthodox ^ God's creations. For 

view on the crea- example, the Parsee religion gives the list in 

tion of Man, as , mi i 

given by the Bun- the following order : The sky (air), water, 

earth, plant, animal, and man. Later Parteo 
books connect the creation of these six, with the six Gahamb4rs 
or, periods of creation.^ Now, though man is spoken of as created 

1 Lit. Wisdom heard through ears; but the word ‘ ears ’ may be taken 
in a very broad sense, in the sense of hearing, observing, feeling, 
thinking, etc. 

2 Journal of the anthropological Institute of Great Britain, New series, 

Vol. XIII. p. 16. 3 The Afrin of G&hambAr. 


7 
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and God is spoken of as Creator (Datare), the Pahlavi Bundehesli 
speaks of the origin of man as proceeding at the hand of God 
from a lower form of life—from vegetation. So, though man 
may be considered as a result of the creative work of Ahura 
Mazda, he is not a creation in the sense of “ something out of 
nothing.'' 

We read the following in the Bundehesli on this subject: “On 
the subject of the Nature of Man, it is said in religion, that Gayo- 
mard ^ gave forth his seed at the time of death. That seed was 
purified by the work (lit. motion) of the light of the sun. Neryo- 
sang guarded its two parts. One part was accepted by Spend- 
drmad (the Yazata presiding over earth). In the form of RivAs 
(a kind of tree), which grows like a column during 15 years with 
15 leaves, there grew up Mashi and Mashyani - from earth, afte ‘ 
40 years, in such a way that their hands wore backward 
on their shoulders; they were united with each other and were of 
the same height and of similar appearance. The waists of both 
were united and they wore of a similar stature in such a way 
that it was difficulfc to recognize which was male and which 

was female.The soul (or life) was first created and 

then the body.Both came into the form of man fjom 

the form of a tree.'* " 

Without entering into the details of the old Iranian 
tradition, what we find from the general purport of the 
passage is this: Gayomard or the piimitive man grew at the 
hand of the Creator from a lower form of creation, viz,, a parti¬ 
cular kind of tree or vegetation. Then, from Gayomard or the 
primitive being or form of existence, there a»ose a number of 
animals or living beings of various types, even tailed beings and 
hairy beings. * 


^ The first primitive being, before the sexes were developed. 

2 The Iranian Adam and Eve. 

2 Bundehesli, Cuap. XV, 1-5. Vide my Bundehesh, pp. 59-61. S. B. E* 
Vol. V. pp. 53-54. 

* Bundehesh, Chap. XV. 31. Vide my Buiideliosh, p. 67. 
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Looking to the broad features of the tradition, what we leam 
is, that Evolution is involved in Creation and Creation involved in 
Evolution. The Zoroastrian theory of the Fravashis or Farohars, 
which are, to a certain extent, comparable to the Ideas of Plato 
and to the proto-types of the Bible, does not shtit out the idea 
of evolution. The very fact, that all the living objects, whether 
men, animal, or vegetation, have their Fravashis or Farohars, 
existing at one time, even before their creation or appearance 
as such in this world, permits this idea of gradual development 
or evolution. Thus, as Dr. Munro very properly says, ‘‘ even the 
acceptance of the so-called orthodox view, viz., that a male and 
a female were originally specially created, from whom all the 
present varieties of man-kind have descended, would by no 
moans get rid of the evolution theory.” ^ 

For another example of the influence of questions of cultural 

Intermixture of anthropology upon those of physical an- 
ihropology, take the case of th^ large 
question of races which is studied by Ethnography and Eth¬ 
nology. Diflerent groups of races have their broad dis¬ 
tinguishing cliaracteristics, both physical and mental. But a 
knowledge of the history—both traditional or unwritten and 
wuitton—of the grouxj or its divisions is necessary to come 
to proper conclusions. For example, take the groat Hindu 
community. It is generally a non-proselitysing community 
at present. Some of the orthodox part of the community even 
object to re-admi^sion of converted Hindus who want to return 
to the fold of their fathers. Though that is the fact at j)resont, 
it is shown by some scholars, from histo ical materials, that the 
Hindu community at ono time, and that not very remote, 
had a large admixture of aliens, not only Indians but Greeks 
and even some Iranians. The lato Sir James C-ampbell advanced 
that view, and Mr. R. Bhandarkar has supported him by 


1 Dr R. Munro’s article on Anthropology in the Enoyclopaeiia of 
Religion ard Ethics, Vol. 1, ool. 2, p. 061. 
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his several learned articles, which have gained him the 
'Campbell gold medal in 1911. 

Among the Hindus, the Brahmins are generally believed to 
^have preserved the pure old blood of their fore-fathers and they 
are very particular about ceste distinctions. But, in some 
of the old ceremonies, the ancient Rajas requisitioned lacs 
of Brahmins. When that number was not procurable, non- 
Brahmins were made Brahmins for the time being. In 
times of emergency, class-distinctions are forgotten even now. 

The question of the differentiation of the different races of 
Man follows that of the question of dif- 

Man’s Handior^te! ferentiating Man from animals. It is the 
Food, Dress, Habi. handicrafts of Man, his habits of food, 
tation, Ac. dress, habitation, &c., that differentiate him 

from other animals. So these different questions are important 
questions of cultural Anthropology. 

Dr. Munro says on this subject. “ Man may be differentiated 
from all other animals by the fact that he is a skilled mecha¬ 
nic, and manufactures a great variety of objects which he largely 
utilizes instead of the organs of offence and defence with which 
nature originally endowed him. In lieu of the specially develo¬ 
ped teeth, claws, horns, hoofs, etc., used more or less for these 
purposes by other animals, man has provided himself with a 
multiplicity of knives, axes, swords, spears, arrows,- guns, etc., 
through the instrumentality of which his self-preservation is more 
efficiently maintained,” ^ What Dr. Munro says about a parti¬ 
cular kind of tools of Man—the offensive and defensive tools— 
can be amplified, enlarged and applied to all his handicraft pro¬ 
ducts, in various directions and in the various spheres of his life 
as a man. 

This loads us to speak of his (a) food, (6) dress, (c) and habi¬ 
tation, and of (d) his relations with feJlowmen, among which 
relations even war has an important bearing. For all these, 
India presents to us a vast field for further inquiry. 


1 Ibid, Vol. I, p. 666. 
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Man, at first, lived upon wild fruit and herbs. They were 
eaten uncooked. The use of fire for culinary 

r ood. 

purposes was unknown. In the old history 
of^ Ancient Iran, King Hoshang, the founder of the Peshdadian 
dynasty, is said to be, according to Firdousi, the discoverer of 
Fire. While roving about, he once saw a serpent, and lifting a 
stone threw it against it to kill it. The stone struck against 
another stone and kindled fire by friction, and ignited things 
round about. He picked up the fire and shrined it as the sym¬ 
bol of the Divinity. Fire-worship is said to have begun in Iran 
with this discovery. Fire subsequently began to be used for 
culinary purposes. 

The use of animal food came in later. It was in the time 
of Zohak. Ahriman or Satan wanted to mislead this young 
prince, the son of a pious father, Mardas by name, and tp get 
him to commit the sin of parricide. So, he (Satan) assumed 
the shape or disguise of a cook, and entered into his service as 
such. He introduced into his cuisine the use of eggs, a delicious 
dish from which pleased the young prince. This was the first 
use of animal food in the world which hitherto lived upon fruits 
and herbs. The relish of this food of eggs and such animal food 
made the cook (Satan) a favourite with the prince, who, under 
his influence, committed parricide. Zohak dug a deep pit in 
the usual path of his pious father, who, while going to say his 
early morning prayers in a quiet corner of his garden, fell into 
it and died. Thus, it is, that animal food is believed to excite 
animal passions, and is abstained from, even now, by many a 
religious class and religious-minded person. 

Now, the above Iranian tradition of Ahriman or Satan 
introducing the use of animal food among mankind can be 
looked into from the climatic point of view. According to the 
Vendidad and other Iranian books, temperate weather is the 
gift of God and the extreme rigour of wintry cold is the 
production of Ahriman.^ According to the scientists, the 


1 Vendidad I, 3. 
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glacid period—the creation of Ahriman according to the Iranian 
tradition—when most of the northern hemisphere was covered 
with ice, led to the use of animal food. With the advent of the 
ice, man began to feel the pinch of the want of food in the form 
of wild fruits and herbs. So, they were obliged to have 
recourse to animal food. With the advent of the northern ice, 
land abounded with mammoths, reindeers, bisons, etc. These 
served as food. Not only was it, that the comparative scarcity of 
wild fruits and herbs that led to the use of animal food, but also 
the extreme rigour of the cold which necessitated the use of 
heat-giving animal food. What we now know to be the case in 
the Arctic regions according to modem explorers, was ordinarily 
th) case in a great part of the world in the glacial period. 

In the consideration of this subject of man’s food in the Gla¬ 
cial period, we thus see that food has a ^^ood deal to do with 
climate. One may look at the Glacial period of the history of 
the world as the pre-historic times. But even in historic 
times, climate seems to have had an influence upon the history 
of nations. During this month, in the present war, the fight¬ 
ing nations of Europe have, as it were, ceased fighting actively. 
They are waiting for the advent of the spring and the passing 
off of winter. But, it was not so about 2,000 years ago when 
the ancestors of the modern Germans were fighting with their 
then enemies. Instead of waiting for the spring, they waited 
for winter to make their invasion. The hordes of Central Asia 
and even the northern hordes of the country now occupied 
chiefly by the Russians waited for the winter, so that the 
rivers and other large sheets of water, may be frozen and thus 
give an easier march to their large armies. Those days of great 
cold are gone. Even now, during the present war, we lately 
read that Russia was looking anxiously for the freezing of a 
river in its way, so that it can cross it easily with its army. 

This little peep into the past history of the world shows as it 
were, the past history of the evolution of the use of food 
among mankind. Not only that, but it presents a view of what 
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may be called, the “ heritage of food among modern nations. 
With the change of a country, one cannot change at once liis 
food, which comes to him, as it were, as inheritance. His inhe- 
riJed body or constitution cannot get rid of the inherited 
tendency easily. Thus, we see that ancient India, a hot country 
required less of animal food. The Iranian view presented by 
the story of Zohik, and Ahriman, viz,, that animal food is hot 
and excites passions, while vegetable food is cold and subduing 
passions leads to a calm contemplative mind, is also the view of 
meditative India. India has asked its Brahmins, the literary 
meditative class, to abstain as much as possible from animal 
food, but it has, to a certain extent, permitted its Khshatri^ as, 
its warrior class to use it. On the whole, however, the Hindus 
are a flesh-abstaining class. But the Mahomedans, who have 
originally come from the northern colder countries are a flesh¬ 
eating class. 

In the matter of food, many a community is, at times, guided 
by some cf the requisitions of their religious books. But at 
times, these injunctions are put aside under one excuse or an¬ 
other. For example, if not the founder, the early followers of 
Buddhism asked their disciples not to kill and thus to abstain 
from animal food. They lived in India and preached in India. 
But during one of my several visits to the Gunpas or monasteries 
of the Tibetan Lamas at Darjeeling in May-June 1913, I was 
surprised to find, in one monastery, a modern meet-safe, with 
a largo piece of beef. On asking for an explanation for the 
breach of Buddhistic teaching, I was told. “ Buddha said 
‘ Do not killso we do not kill, but we eat what is killed by 
others,” Again, strange to find, that though they ate beef, 
mutton, &c., they abstained from eggs and fish. They thus 
justified this custom: ‘‘It is better to take the life of one 
being and to have one large animal like a goat or cow killed to 
feed about two or three dozen of men from its flesh than to 
take the lives of hundreds to feed the same number, because a 
large number of eggs or fish would be required to feed that 
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number/' It is the rigotir of the Tibetan cold that has com¬ 
pelled them to have resort to thb kind of sophistry. 

Heritage and association both go together to help the tendency 
of one kind or another. We have at times differences and even, 
at times, riots arising in India on the question of killing cows 
and other animals for food. In the consideration of such 
questions, mutual toleration and sympathy based on some of 
the above anthropological views are likely to create better 
understanding. 

With the gradual change in the habits of food, from period to 

period and from country to country, came 
Utensils. f 

the discovery and use of the utensils of 

cooking from some simple utensils to a little complex machi¬ 
nery. Even now, we see in an advanced city like Bombay 
culinary tools or utensils in all grades of progress. For exam¬ 
ple, it is not rare to see, as in old times, people using simple 
shells of cocoanuts in place of ladles and even cups. Our 
society’s museum had some specimens of stone implements, 
among which some can be said to belong to the cuisine ; for ex¬ 
ample, stone-knives. Our Journals contain two papers on such 
stone implements. 


Climate has affected the question of man’s habitations. The 


Habitations. 


primaeval man, who lived on wild fruits and 
herbs, generally lived in woods on the banks 


of rivers and such other collections or sheets of water. With 


the advent of the greater cold of the glacial period, he had to 
resort to caves for protection from cold. The advent of the 
cold period led him to the use of (a) animal flesh as food, (6) of 
animal skin as dress, and (c) of caves as dwellings. The severe 
climate led to an improvement both in his physical and mental 
habits. With this improvement came the improvement in the 
form of habitations, from caves to huts and from huts to 
houses. 


In the history of Iran, both according to the Avesta (Vendi- 
dad, Chap. 11,) and the Persian Sh&h-nameh, it was the time of 
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king Jamsliorl cand his dynasty, that can be pointed out as the 
time when the great cold led to the art of building well-built 
houses. 

The question of tlio heritage of dress presents some views similar 

_ to those of the heritage of food. Primaeval 

Press. ° 

Man, as referred to in the Biblical history, 

moved naked. One may say, that it is rather an anachronism to 
say, that the thought of sin led Eve, the first mother of man, to 
an idea of shame and 1 hence to the thought of covering her 
body with leaves. Nevertheless it is true. It is a stage in the 
history of man’s civilisation, when man, and especially woman, 
considers it a subject for shame, nay even sin—and sin is a 
kind of trespass on paths forbidden by society—not to be dressed 
prox)erly according to the inherited or acquired habits and prac¬ 
tice of dress. Primaeval man moved about naked. As time wont 
on, the change in his physical conditions and surroundings led 
him to cover his body with loaves to withstand a certain state 
of weather. The advent of the Glacial x)eriod, as said above, 
led to the destruction of woods and forests which gave him both 
food and leafy dress. With the advent of the same Glacial 
period and icS ice, fortunately, from this point of view, there 
came in wild animals, whose flesh served as food and skins as 
di ess. The vigour of the changed climate had necessitated a 
change in both—food and dress—and that change was gone 
through, the wild animals supplying both, Mr. W. M. Webb’s 
book, ‘‘The Heritage of Dress,” gives us an interesting reading 
from this point of view and shows, how our present dress has, 
as it were, evolved from the primitive dress A mere chaddar 
without sleeves or pdijamas, put on impromphi even now, by 
many a person gives one an idea of the first or primeeval dress. 
Sleeves and paijamds, collars and pockets, and all such things 
are later evolutions or developments. 

Man, at first, used his teeth, hands and feet for offensive and 
Implements of defensive purposes, just as other animals now 
War. use their teeth, claw^s, horns and hoofs for 

similar purposes. Though those primitive days are gone, yet 

8 
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oven ni.ui. when ho dLsplays his animal nature, speaks a 

langna^ie that (lis])lays that tendency. As said by T)r. Drum¬ 
mond, ^ jimn is, as it wore, built in three stories. It is, as it 
won), on the ground floor that dwells the animal in him. In s]iito 
of numberless ages, man’s language betra 3 ^s his former nature. 
Taking for example, the Gujarati language generally spoken in 
our city, avo hear men, in the heat of their anger, speak phrases 
like 

phrases which lead to show that man at one time used his teeth, 
hands and feot alone for offensive and defensive purposes. With 
his gradual mental development, he, following the old adage 
‘‘Necessity is the mother of invention” which, as Dr. Munro says, 
was as true in the primaeval wild state as in the modern 
civilized state, began to make various tools and implements, at 
first for offensive and defensive purposes, then for culinary and 
domestic purposes, then for decorative purposes and so on. This 
consideration lays before us for survey an extensive field, from the 
rude stone and flint implements of the rude age to the gunnery 
and the aeroplanes and seaplanes of the present day warfare. 

At first ordinary stones and pieces of wood served man as such 
implemcnbi—implements not only of offence and defence^ but 
of ortlinary, or, what, Ave may now call, domestic purposes. Man 
and oven Avoman, Avhen they have to fight imj)romptu for offen¬ 
sive? and defensive purposes, even now resort to the use ot 
stones as missiles. From the use of rude pieces of stone to tl.e 
use of stone implements was another step. Wo have a number 
of such stone implements in our Museum which has noAv been 
ahsnrb(‘d in that of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, and wo have tAvo papers in our Journals - which speak of 
them. TxiC'Jc primeval stone implements are spoken of at times, 
by sciemf ific men as “ eoliths ” i.e., stones used in the dawn 
(of ciAihzation). 

> “ Stones rolled away,” by Dr. Drummond (1900), p. 12S. 

- (a) A Note on a Stone Pot found in the Craving flock Excavations 
by Mr. VV^ F. Sinclair (Jnurnal, No. 5, Vol. II, pj). 24‘C4(). (b) Some 
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The next stage was that of the use of Hint implements known 
as pala3olith8. These flint implements are said to have come first 
in use in Africa whence they came into Europe vid the different 
istliumuscs or Jand bridges in the Mediteranean, which, according 
to the Geologist, then connected Africa and Europe. Similar 
land connections arc said to have once existed between our 
Asiatic continent and Australia or Australasia. 


Scverily of cli- 
niati5, leading to the 
improve rnorit of 
the rueo. Tncri'ase 
in^ Birth-rate. Male 
Birth-rate. 


The study of the subject of climate is a part of the study of 
ph 5 ^sical geograj)hy. In the consideration of 
the questions of food, dress, habitation, &c. 
we saw, that the severity of the cold glacial 
period led to gradual improvements in han¬ 
dicrafts or tools required in the acquisition 
of these nect ^;sitics. This brings us to the question, that both, 
th(^ Si'vcu’ity of cold weather as well as the severity or 
austerity of life, lead to improvement both in body and mind. 
For example, take tho case of war. The severity or austerity 
of life during a war, is said to lead to the improvement of tho 
race. One may be led to saj", that the death of the young of 
the community, the flower of the people, may cause the loss of 
tho birth-giving or generating portion of the community. Jhit, 
no; it is estimated, that the ratio of birth-rate per thousand in¬ 
creases after war, instead of decreasing. Again, in this incrc'aso 
of birthrate, it is the birth of males that predominates over that 
of females. The reason is this : During the war, the youths that 
participate in it have to lead a hard abstemious life instead of 
an easy luxurious life. 8o, the survivors after war return to 
their countries much strengthened in body, and thus, in a l etter 
frame of body for the purpose of piocreation. The few strong 
that survive give rise to a better birth-rate than the many weak 


rudo Stone Implements from Back Bay, Middle Colaba, Bombay, by P. 
Swyimerton (Journal, No. 4, Vol. Ill, p. 189-97. 

Mr. H. W. Seton-karr has presented to our Society some ancient 
stone implements of palaeolithic type discovered by him in the Madras 
povince, noarlionigunttt, (VidQ Journal No. 0, Vol. VI, p]). 281-83.) 
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before the Wear. Again, the same cause which gives a higher birth¬ 
rate generally^ gives a higher birth-rate of males than of females. 
Wo|nen remaining at home, if not actually weakened by cares 
and anxieties for their absent men, are, at lejxst, in the same 
physical condition, but the males have, as said above, much 
improved. The superiority of males in physic over the females 
gives a higher birth-rate of males, because, it is said, that it 
is the physical condition of the partner that determines the sex. 
If the male is stronger than the female at the time of concep¬ 
tion, the chances are that the sex of the child will bo male, and 
vice versa. The statistics of births in the different months of 
the year also point to the fact that the cold months are healthier 
and make the people stronger, and so, conception generally 
takes place in the months of winter. 

Geologists divide time into several periods, in connection 

Climate and Civi- climate of our earth. Among these 

lization. periods, the glacial period, when, according 

to the geologists, the northern hcmisi)hero was covered with ice 
is an important period in the history of man’s advancement in 
the scale of civilization. We saw abo ve, that it had its influence 
on the use or evolution of food, dress, habitation and imple¬ 
ments. 

There is a vast field of incpiiry for our members in the matter 

Indian games and Indian games and sports. Games 

and sports have mostly their origin in re¬ 
ligious ritual and ceremonies. “ Children arc both imitative and 
conservative.”^ So they imitate the religious rituals in their 
games. I have a vivid impression of this imitation by children 
of solemn religious rites. When a child, I, in company with 
other children, used to imitate in play the Muktad ceremonies, 
more popularly known as the Dosla ceremonies. Potters then 
prepared for sale to children small earthen utensils and fire- 
vasos, to play with. A Parsee sees, at times, his children imitat- 


Th© Handbook of Folklore by Charlotte Soi^hia Burne (1011) p. 482. 
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ing in play his religious ceremony of the Afringan cr tho Ashirwad 
(marriage-benediction). Not only do children perform or 
imitate the ceremonies in play, but th(‘y also try to iniiiate 
and recite mimically the prayers. Parsee x>riests recite certain 
piayers in Baj or suppressed tone, spoken of by some writers 
as zam-zameh, Parsee children imitate th?t kind of rccitaf 
and their hurt kun kun (§', is familiar. With change ol 

times, the original rituals and ceremonies may possibly pass 
giving place to some new forms, but the children, who 
are conservative, may retain and continue them, till it may bo 
difficult to identify them and to trace their origin. 

Modern tableaux vivantes are, in several cases, intermediaries 
between solemn ritual and play. When our present queen, 
Empress Mary, came to Bombay as Princess of Wales, some 
Parsee ladies, who then took an active part in organizing in 
her honour an entertainment at tho Town Hall, thought on 
exhibiting tho above-said Muktad ritual, but the exhibition 
was wisely omitted, as it was thought that an exhibition like 
that would hurt the religious susceptibilities of some. Now, 
in the case of, at least, some of the Parsee ladies who had con¬ 
templated that exhibition of the Muktad ritual, it may be said, 
that they did not observe that ritual in their own household 
as the result of some evolution in their thoughts about religion 
and religious rituals, but still they thought of exhibiting these 
as a kind of entertainment and play. This fact tries to illus¬ 
trate the belief that games serve as fossils and preserve some old 
rituals. 

With the question of games and sports, is associated the 
question of dancing. The author of the 
Dancing. chapter on games in the Handbook of Folk¬ 

lore says: “ Dancing in connection with sacred ceremonial is to 
bo found in all climes and in every country. It is not external 
in Europe.’’ Upto a few hundred years ago, some Christans 
provided in their testaments, that on certain days religions 
dances may take place in Churches. But in no country is 
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dancing so much associated with religion and with places of 
worship as in India. The practice has brought into existence a 
class of womon-singors and dancers who are attached to temples. 
However pure and spotless the original association may have 
been at first, the modern degenerate condition of that class has 
arousod the suspicions of Indian reformers and they are asking 
the Government to interfere. We do not expect this religious 
dancing to die out soon, but still it is advisable, that before it is 
too late, some members of the society may take up the question 
and collect materials and facts to trace the origin of various 
kinds of Indian dances. 

In connoction with this question of the conneetion of dances 
with religion, one is reminded of the desril-dances of Tibet. 
I have given, in one of my papers on Tibetan customs beforo 
this Society, 1 a picture of this devil-dance. When I was at 
Darjeeling in 1913, I tried to have a devil-dance performed 
before me, but the Tibetans of the gumpas or monasteries there, 
have now risen to some sense of respect and reverence for this 
religious show, and they refused to show it for love or money. 
It is only on a certain holiday that they perform it once a ycar« 

The authoress of the Hand-book of Folklore, in her interesting 
chapter on games, sports and pastimes refers to “ Ragunath s 
festival dance during the great fair in Kulu.’' When visiting 
the Kulu valley of the Himalayas in the Punjab in 1900, I had 
the pleasure of seeing the rath or chariot used in the festival 
and heard a good deal about the interest the dance created 
at Sultanpur, the capital town of the valley. 

I began my address by thanking the Society for having elected 
^me to the chair during the past year. I conclude by congratu¬ 
lating it for electing to the chair, for the ensuing year, the 
Hon’ble Mr. Claude Hill, a gentleman of wide culture, whose 
learned speeches we have heard with pleasure and profit from 
the platform of many a society and institution in Bombay, and 
whose learned address we hope to hear one day from our platform. 


1 Journal Vol. X No. 3, p. 23.4. 
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A CONSIDERATION OF THE POSITION OP 
WOMEN IN PRIMITIVE SOCIETY FROM 
THE STANDPOINT OF MARRIAGE. 

By S. S. Mehta, Esq., B.A. 

{Read on 8Ut March 1915,) 

In primitive Societies, woman was Supreme, both in the 
East and the West. With advantage, an article in the Ency- 
clopsedia Britanica can bo studied in which the mother took 
pr( 3 cedonco of the Father in certain important respects especi¬ 
ally in the line of descent and inheritance. 

It was not, however, any personal power that was assigned 
to woman, and yet “ Matriarchato ” is a word that explains to a 
groat extent the power she wielded in the primitive Society. 
She was, in fact, regarded as a connecting link that united her 
children to her own clan or class. 

Nor did she hold any power suitable for the purpose of 
asserting her dignitj^ in the Society. “ Matriarchate*’ was a right 
only so far as connection with the clansmen was to be traced 
from the mother; and in fact, it was otherwise known as 
Mother-right. Dr. Haddon has in his Races of Man ” de¬ 
scribed Mother-right as :—A state of Society in which there 
are two or all of the three conditions :—(1) Descent is reckoned 
through the Mother; (2) on marriage the husband goes to live 
with the wife ; (3) authority in the family is in the hands of the 
mother, the maternal uncles or the mother’s relatives in general.” 
According to these explanations of the term, it can be safely 
argued that the mother did enjoy a sort of domestic and social 
privilege which in course of time came to be transferred to the 
father. 

This is the greatest power that a female could secure in the 
primitive state of Society ; and it is but meet that it should be 
the female whose voice would be uppermost. Confining our 
attention to the Western Climate, it can bo observed that in 
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the Tori’id and temperate Zones, the very principle of fecundity, 
both in the animal and vegetable kingdoms of life, must have 
dominated the practice of allowing a privilege to the female 
that was denied in the initial stage to the male. But as multi¬ 
plication proceeded and as life grew more complex, the softer 
and weaker sex was found incompetent to cope with the various 
requirements of the day, both in the domestic and the social 
spheres of living ; and consequently, it stands to reason to 
believe that the stronger sex must have appropriated power 
after power and privilege, after privilege, till at last ‘‘ Matriar- 
chato ’’ became changed into and was replaced by the ‘‘ patri¬ 
archate ** or father-right. 

In early life, strength was predominant everywhere and 
every time ; but after marriage as well as before marriage, the 
seat and centre of fecundity became a Symbol for adoration. 

The very fact of going to live with the wife and her relations 
is one that is pregnant with a good deal of meaning. The 
husband born and bred up in a family gives up all ties with 
the family of birth and soon as marriage comes to be celebrated 
and perhaps consumated, he forms a separate and life-long 
connection with his wife. His earning, his work for live-li-hood 
and every thing pertaining to his life-career, becomes prescribed 
by and pursued according to the dictates of the wife and her 
own relations ; who are also in their turn, not her paternal 
relations; but maternal ones, such as maternal uncles and 
others. 

Such a custom in certain so-called lowest classes of India, 
prevailed as a remnant of an old custom, and esjoecially in 
certain lower classes of Gujarat and Kathiawad. But at the 
present time it has became quite scarce; and hardly a lingering 
factor could be marked so as to trace it properly to its 
original source. For instance, where marriage is not honoured 
as a sacred binding tie for the bride and the bridegroom, and 
where legality of connubial connection has not taken and fixed 
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deep root among the members of the community—».e., I mean, 
among those whose morality is depraved and who actually 
follow the profession of concubines publicly—among such 
people, descent is reckoned through the mother. Accordingly 
in the modern civilized Society of to-day, it would be a term of 
abuse and groat insult to try to trace the line of descent 
through the mother. 

The Seri Indians, about whom Mr. W. J. MacGee has written 
at great length in his 17th Annual Report of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology P. & I. 1895-96, have been represented 
as being extremely hostile to any alien who may try to have a 
footing in their midst, and as such, they live in complete isola¬ 
tion. These people are not organized into clans or classes ; and 
they claim descent through the mother. 

It becomes clear to perceive that in those places where 
among the people Polygamy prevailed, mother-right must have 
been in force, in as much as the father could connect himself 
with many families, and he resided for a certain time with one 
group of members and then with another ; but the issue of the 
individual mother counted the line of descent from her and 
formed ties of relationship with the maternal family as a 
natural consequence. 

Judged at the present moment, the groups of family in those 
very old times and in those very isolated places whore Social 
institutions must have continued tp evolve without any modi¬ 
fication from external forces, must have been a complex 
machinery in the community. Poligamy, however, solves a 
part of the problem. Marriages must have been arranged by 
the mothers of the parties, and the girl must have exercised 
her own power to refuse her suitor on occasions. 

But it would afford a very interesting topic to tackle as to 
whether “Matriarchate” had anything to do with the Self-chosen 
Marriage—^the so-called Svayamvara—in the East 

and also with the Love-Marriages of Free choice, as I would 
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like to style them, as prevailing in the West. Unless some 
local investigations were made in our own Presidency especially 
in Kutch, Kathiawad and Gujarat, no torch-light could be 
Shed over the Search-light; and the Research work opened and 
encouraged by our own Alma Mater might also contribute its 
mite to the undertaking of such work as could bo settled on a 
definite basis, both chronologically and topographically. 

Among the Seri Indians, to resume the thread, the bride¬ 
groom had to pass through severe material and moral tests 
during one year’s probation time. Among them that custom 
obtained oven during the civilized age of 19th century and 
there is no positive data to assert that it does not exist at the 
present moment. So, during the period of probation the bride¬ 
groom went to live with the bride’s clan and—not family in the 
modern sense of the term. He was required to provide for her 
entire family and thus prove his power and skill in the art of 
maintenance. The bride^ too, on her part, was treated with 
due attention from the brothers of the bridegroom. 

Here, then, we pause and ponder. Whether these functions 
could, with any propriety, be connected with the earlier con¬ 
ditions of polyandry or not, remains to be decided by a proper 
ratiocination. At present, the chief purpose is to relate the 
facts as they prevailed; but at this stage, the temptation of 
observing so much cannot be easily resisted that in the clan 
or community in which laws of marriage wore very loose and 
yet morality in its sense of the term was confined to their own 
simple primitive mode of customary performances, it is not 
strange if polyandry prevailed as a precursor of such marriages. 
Of course, Polygamy can prevail as a rule where the number 
of women exceed that of men ; and Polyandry where the reverse 
is the case; however, in a Society, where in the number of 
men exceed that of women, and wherein freedom of marriage 
is great, all the while giving predominance to women, the one 
or the other custom may bo sup]:x>sed to hold its sway with 
advantage over the clan or community, as the emergency (rf 
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the moment requires them to have the members behave in one 
way or the other. 

“ Rule of the Mother ’* is a term used to express a supposed 
earliest and lowest form of family life, as observed by a well- 
known Writer ; and it is typical of primitive life, in which the 

promiscuous relations of the sexes result in the child^s father 
being unknown. In such communities, the mother, of course, 
took precedence of the father in certain important respects, 
especially in the line of descent and inheritance. “ Matriarchate” 
is assumed on this theory to have been universal in prehistoric 
time. The prominent position then assigned naturally to 
women did not imply any personal power, since they were in 
the position of mere chatties ; it simply constituted them the 
sole relatives of their children, and the only centre of such 
family life as existed. The custom of tracing descent through 
the female is still observed among savage tribes—In Fiji, 
father and son ai?e not regarded as relatives. Among the 
Bachuanas, the Chieftainship passes to a brother, not to a son. 
In Senegal, Loango, Cbngo and Guinea relationship is traced 
through the female. 

Among the Seri Indians, moreover, no ceremonies attach to 
the taking of the second, third and fourth wife ; but such a 
second wife is usually a widowed sister of the first wife. The 
hut for the husband and wife is generally erected by the woman 
without any help from the man ; and when it is finished, as 
well as the belongings arranged properly by the matrons who 
enter them first, the husband and brothers follow them after a 
few days. 

In India when in the Social life of the early Hindus Poly¬ 
gamy was allowed among kings and not Brahmans. The rich 
people in Vedic times enjoyed the right, and they continued 
to enjoy the same in later times. In our own times, too, this 
right of enjoying luxury does prevail; but the necessity of be¬ 
getting a male child originated the right among the members 
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of the primitive Society. This subject finds a careful treatment 
in the Hindu Law even as administered by the English Court 
of law, under the headings of (1) ** Niyoga '*—appointment of 
a wife to raise issue; and secondly of (2) adoption which was 
otjierwise called the buying of a son. Modern Hindus recognize 
not the former ; and at the same time, they have made a clear 
sweep of the latter ; but they still recognize only sons that are 
adopted in the absence of a legitimate issue. 

Poligamy prevailed by the side of Polyandry among the 
early Aryas ; but in respect of the former, domestic dissensions 
were a natural result that could not be averted in many cases. 
Rigvoda X, 145-159 shows how wives cursed co-wives or fellow- 
wives. In the Vedic and Epic ages—wives were treated 
leniently and were regarded as the intellectual and spiritual 
companions of their respective husbands. 

And, moreover, it is not difficult to notice that from the time 
that Marriage conferred the dignity of a housewife upon tho 
newly wedded wife, she was regarded as an inseparable partner 
of religious performances. She became the affectionate heljx)r 
in and through the whole journey of life. From some such 
time, the evil of Polygc^my must have been properly felt and 
brought home to the hearts of leading legislators among tho 
earlier Hindus, so that the practice must have been done away 
with. Women as a class were honoured and it must have been 
the case that Hindu wives were assigned their due position in 
life, only after the awakening of the sense that more wives than 
one were a disturbing factor in the domestic and social peace as 
well as well-being of the community. Then alone came rights 
to property and inheritance to be conferred upon them, so far 
so that, on the whole, women from that stage continued to bo 
held in such high esteem as they never reached in the most 
polished days of Rome and Greece. 

However, Poligamy prevailed among many nations that 
abounded in wealth and loved the worldly forms of luxury. 
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We have leamt that Alexander the Great, Ptolemy and many 
well-known characters in Classical History wore Polygamists. 
With regard to Polyandry, there is a difference of opinion ; for 
although Draupadi had all the five Pandava-brothers as her 
husbands, some scholars have considered it unsafe to argue 
from the fact the existence of Polygamy among earlier Hindus 
in the face of a very early text the Aitareya Brahmana III, 23, 
which enunciates the rule that one wife has not many husbands 
at the same time. In the absence of further evidence, no safe 
conclusion can be arrived at ; and it is but worth while to 
advert another phase of the question. 

The custom of polygamy and polyandry might have prevailed 
among those nations that prohibited any but intercaste mar¬ 
riages. In the Vedic age, there were the Hindu Aryans as 
opposed to the Dasyus—the non-aryans or the aboriginal in¬ 
habitants of the land ; and in fact there was no caste known 
to thorn. In the Epic ago, castes four in number priests and 
kings, i.e., Brahmans and Kshatriyas, as well as Vaisyas and 
Sudras came to bo established. Intercaste marriages did 
prevail on a large nay unrestricted scale; so that the field of 
choice for the wife being wide and extensive, there is hardly 
any ground to believe that Polygamy or Polyandry might have 
prevailed at any one of these stages. The two forms must 
have been manifest and the latter only in rare cases only after 
the Mahammodan conquest during which period of time the 
worst results of the caste system must have been experienced by 
the people. In the Buddhistic Period, moreover, when social 
life was cast within the mould of legislation, many forms of 
marriage came into being; and they being no less than eight, 
allowed all the same the indulgence of Intermarriage and also 
of the Remarriage of widows. This fact is conclusive in 
shewing that polygamy—^least polyandry—could have found 
any favour with the community in that earlier generation of 
the Hindu Society. All law-givers, Manu and Vishnu and 
Narada and Yajnavalkya are unanimous in according a reason- 
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ably large freedom to the wife for exercising her choice in 
marriage, during the age of Manu, the earlier practice of 
raising issue on a brother’s widow by the younger brother-in-law 
came to b© discouraged. 

In the still later Puranic Period of Hindu Society, parents 
began to arrange marriages for their children; and no gifts 
wore settled except what the husband made by way of an 
advance of money ; and that became the wife’s property—Stri- 
dhana-strictly so-called. This fact relating to the period be¬ 
tween the 4th and 12th centuries anno domini is true even to 
this day in a largo measure. 

The custom of raising up soed ” to a man who dies child¬ 
less has been found in a more appreciable manner to exist 
among the Dinkas of the Bahr-el-Gebel in the Eastern Saudan* 
Captain H. O’Sullivan in his article ‘‘ Dinka Laws and customs” 
has treated the subject fairly well. Among the Dinkas patri¬ 
archate or father-right prevailed; and so property could not 
pass to a woman except in trust for a prospective heir.’' It 
was regarded incumbent upon the closest possible male relative 
to beget a son for the dead man, in his widowed wife. Among 
these people, the custom went still further and I may add, 
goes still further that if the widow who survives her husband 
and who is childless, be beyond the age of child-bearing, 
the daughter if there be any, and failing that, the widow 
herself in whom the property may temporarily vest, may con¬ 
tract marriage in his Tiarm^ with a woman who became his 
widow and bore his heir. But one factor leaves sufficient room 
for tracing the father-right to the preceding mother-right, viz.^ 
the husband lives in his wife’s village till their first child can 
walk, after which both of them can repair to his village. 

So much for the so-called right or privilege of women in the 
primitive Society. It need hardly be remarked that duty in 
the form of routine work of a slow and weak character was 
assigned to her. To express the same in brief, it can be observed 
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that onco the man had killed his game—which by the bye 
requires strength the woman would convert the flesh into food 
and the skin into clothing in the earliest stage. 

‘ In such a sphere of noticing the economictil position of 
woman, it is to be borne in mind that arguing from American 
Indians and Australians, some authors have arrived at a 
reasonable conclusion that the early fearful and wonderful 
head-dresses and all other works of art are the outcome of man’s 
originality. Any how, in India—our own land, wo find in our 
own days among the Bhils of mountainous regions and other 
uncivilized tribes that woman oftener than not makes a mark 
by her skilful workmanship. It is, however, useful to note hero 
that Research work carried on in this direction among the half¬ 
savage races of our i own Presidency, would bring out certain 
truths and solve certain knotty parallelisms, so as to confirm 
the rule laid down and applied in the case of Western races. 

In the second stage, when the game is exterminated by his 
strong hunting and repeated hunting, man takes to domesticat¬ 
ing animals ; in which stage woman minds the young ones of 
these animals. In the third stage, when man turns to agricul¬ 
ture or industrial pursuits, skilful work of organising everything 
falls to the lot of women; and this is true of the Eastern 
people too. 

The idea of Seclusion, moreover, never took birth among the 
peoples of the East as well as the West till after the stages 
were crossed. She was not kept in idleness and treated as a 
domestic chattel emphatically so called. Even in the Vedic 
Writings of the Hindus there is a pleasing picture of women 
who assisted at the Vedic Sacrifices and ordered, i.e., arranged 
necessary things. They extracted the Soma-juice, prepared 
articles with pestle and mortar, stirred it with their figures and 
strained it through a woollen strainer.*' Wives accompanied 
their husbands in performing sacrifices. Rigveda I, 131, 3, 
and II, 43, 15 show how ladies were cultured, and so far oul- 
iured as to compose hymns like Bishis or sages. No attempt 
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was ever made to keep them " Secluded or uneducated or 
debarred from their legitimate place in Society.’^ A little later 
in time, veiled wives or veiled brides have been noted but that 
veiling has nothing to do with he Seclusion of middle ages 
which debarred them from their legitimate spheres of action 
in Society. Vishvavara, for instance was a pious lady who 
composed hymns and with true fervency invoked the God 
Agni to regulate and keep within virtuous bounds the mutual 
relations of married couples.” Rigveda II, 17, 7 also makes 
mention of unmarried women who remained in the homas of 
their fathers and naturally claimed and obtained a share of the 
paternal property. Women had some voice in the selection of 
their husbands, child-marriage was not known and girls were 
married after they had attained their puberty. 

What does this show ? In India, there was not in any Stage 
of the Vedic and post-Vedic periods that mention of semi- 
civilized life which has been witnessed or read of in some parts 
of the Western Countries. The Aryans have never been repre¬ 
sented as so far grovelling in Savagedom as the American 
Indians for instance, or the Australians of modern times; and 
at the same time, the Aborigines or Dasyus also were not 
known to belong to that Stage of uncivilized life in which 
women were treated with indifference, or the moral code of 
Marriage was of a looser kind as gauged and judged by the 
criterion of our own days. 

In the West, moreover, the well-known principle of leaving 
Man to do the deeds of daring and Woman to applaud his 
prowess seems to have prevailed even in primitive times ; so far 
so that it permeated through all Western Societies during the 
so-called—Military ages and the chivalrous days. 

Again, Division of labour in the home and Society was pro¬ 
perly made and rigidly followed. In Abyssinia, it is said that 
for a man to go to market for buying anything is regarded as 
infamous, in the presence of women in the home ; and such a 
principle is aptly seen applicable in many modem Societies in 
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which it is an indignity for man to cook food, when women are 
present in the house. The home is regarded by the woman as 
her castle and not by the man ; and in it she rears her children, 
This is true almost to all times and all climes. But there is 
one strange feature of the North American Indians that 

title deeds of Estates bear the names of women as owners. 
Tn virtue of manufacture and utilization woman owned the 
household goods and food stores and controlled them.’^ The 
Chapter on Prov. XXXI, 10-24, in the Holy Bible, it has been 
observed that She considereth a field and buyeth it; with the 
fruit of her hands she planteth a vineyard.’’ In modem 
times, too, woman is a trader ; and markets are run by women 
in certain parts of Africa, Papua, and also Burma. 

It has been remarked by some Economists that the dominant 
position enjoyed by women in polyandrous communities is 
originally due to economic causes. In the East, the custom of 
polyandry at the present time, prevails among the peoples 
living on the Indo-Chinese frontiers, among the lower castes 
of Malabar, the Todas of South India. 

There is one point that deserves to be treated with some 
special interest, in as much as it is pregnant with a world of 
meaning. Woman has been inseparately associated with crops 
from very olden times, and I may assert, this j^rinciple has 
formed a custom by a sustained practice ; and consequently, 
survived the Semi-Savage State of life in many Societies of the 
East and the West. The fertility of the Vegetable World is 
connected with that of woman. As I had an occasion to 
remark in my paper on ‘‘ Three Worship ”—that success in 
agriculture and gardening in particular is supposed to be due 
to certain easy and willing actions done by women. The same 
verso in Sanskrit that had established a convention among poets 
holds good here ; and it is :— 

sirtH &c. 

10 
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'The AiSoka tree fertilizes by means of the kick of a budding 
«,nd blooming woman; the Tilaka and Kurbaka trees, by the 
mere casting of a glance,. ... &c. 

Trees have been known to exercise a sort of charin for 
gallants and passionate youths. Kalidas and many other clas¬ 
sical poets have dealt with the subject so repeatedly and also 
so emphatically, that a Scientific treatise has evolved out of 
such a comiected series of disquisition, with any part of which, 
though the present topic is much concerned, yet the mere 
bare mention of it has to be prudently left alone for fear 
of being tedious. However, I cannot resist the temptation 
of observing that the budding and sprouting of many trees 
in the vernal season is itself most closely and intimately 
connected with the budding and sprouting of the sentiment 
of love in the hearts of the young and the old; and consequently 
the Spring has come in the middle ages to be celebrated by 
the enjoyment of Holi Holidays, consisting of many minor 
games and pastimes. 

Marriage and fecundity are the two prominent features of 
human life; and the well-known fundamental principle of 
Live and Multiply —so ably enunciated by Gold Smith in 
his Vicar of Wakefield, though losing to a limited extent only 
its ground so fairly won for centuries of Christian life, on 
account and perhaps in spite of Malthus and his successors in 
the Economical sphere of activity, finds its scope for practice 
among many races of the world. Savage, Semi-Savage and 
Civilized, Kalidas whose fame of minutely delineating in his 
beautiful poetry the Science of love, has sung in his Vikramor- 
vaii, Act II, verse 7th;— 

^ 4lR5fpr ^ ii 
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“ The Kurabaka flower is as red in the forepart as the nails 
of a young woman and black in its sides. The new flowerbud 
of the A^oka handsome with its redness, stands ready to burst. 
On the mango tree the new blossom stands yellow in the ends 
by the pollen as yet only imperfectly formed. Thus vernal 
beauty stands, my friends, between childhood and youth.** 

Such an association of female fecundity with the fecundity of 
the Vegetable Kingdom as would develop itself into a well- 
instituted permanent comparison of one with the other, has 
been depicted by Eastern poets very aptly and appositely and 
appropriately. 

On the other hand, in the West, some Orinoco Indians 
said:—“ When the women plant the maize, the stalk produces 
Uvo or three ears; when they set the manioc the plant pro¬ 
duces two or three baskets of roots; and thus everything is 
multiplied. Why ? Because women know how to produce 
chidren and know how to plant tho corn so as to ensure its 
germinating. Then let them plant it; we do not know so 
much as they do ’*—This much has been cited from Wester- 
marck. Similarly, in certain tribes, we find special ceremonies 
connecting the fertility of women with the crops. Dr. Haddon 
witnessed such a one at Bakaka—^British New Guinea, when 
young unmarried girls wearing numerous grand skirts were 
taken on to the Dubu ** or platform, which no woman might 
ascend in the usual course of things. There they removed their 
petticoats and an old woman anointed certain parts of their 
bodies with cocoanut oil, in order to ensure abundant crops. 
Some such idea underlies (1) the rural customs of Europe 
connected with the Corn-Mother or Corn-Maiden, (2) the beliefs 
ill regard to the Maize-Mother of ancient Peru, the Rice- 
Mother of Sumatra and the Malay Peninsula (as described by 
Dr. Frazer in his Golden Bough ’*) and the Lady Godiva 
Story too.’* 

I am not on any account inclined to repeat any part of what 
I stated in my paper on “ Tree Worship '*; but I must take 
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this opportunity of pointing out that the present subject is 
very intimately connected with the previous one ; and that the 
treatment of the one suggested the other subject so as to make 
it almost incumbent upon mo to touch—if not treat at length— 
the present matter for consideration. 

I venture to believe, even in the face of a slightly opposite 
view of the subject, that the holiness assigned to women in this 
respect is totally denied to man, and that this association of 
fecundity tended to elevate woman rather than degrade her : 
but that in later times, circumstances changing, her position 
was gradually degraded in this case, as in many other concerns 
of life. Customs, however, differ with different clans and 
classes of different countries. In some places her sinister in¬ 
fluence might bo taken to affect the persuits of men ; and so, 
the VVatusi of British East Africa like many pastoral tribes of 
the world, 1 should say, would not allow her to milk the herd’s 
and the Tatas of S. India would not permit her to enter the 
sacred dairy itself. 

Moreover, above all, there is one feature that deserves to be 
treated at length and yet I am constrained, for want of space, 
to forego the temptation, by briefly alluding to it; it is, the 
condition of women big with child and the childbirth, at 
both which times she is supposed to throw out baneful influences 
dangerous to all around ; and judging of the matter from the 
stand-point of physical agencies as well as sanitary principles, 
it is not unreasonable to carry out the practice as prevailing 
among some classes, in tlio East and the West, of not touching 
anything belonging to man. Woman under these circum¬ 
stances comes to bo isolated, nay, actually segregated in special 
huts or lying-in-hospitals of more modern times. The custom 
of man’s living separately from his own wife after she has passed 
through some four or five months of pregnancy has been found 
existing among some classes in the West, and it becomes 
strongly exemplified by the Conduct of Abhimanyu—the son of 
the Archtype of archers, Arjuna, of the Bhagvadgita fame—who 
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did not live separately especially before going out on a War 
Expedition, so that he was slain, as a consequence, by the 
enemy. The Superstition gained firmer ground, and the well- 
known Epic Mahabharat lays some stress upon it in that part 
of the poem. In South Siberia, Peru, ancient Babylonia and 
mediseval Europe, this belief will be found to yield interesting 
episodes. 

Only the fringe of this subject is here brushed upon ; and in 
doing so, it might be adequately mentioned that the keen 
cravings of Pregnancy—^ Dohada were and are fully satis¬ 
fied by the husband and his relations, by means of a variety of 
delicious dishes, by means of a variety of amusements, indoor 
and outdoor, in regard to sights and sceneries and by means 
of enjoyments of various kinds that pregnancy in individual 
cases invite. On this the space of a separate paper might be 
occupied with advantage and hence I deem it desirable to pass 
this point over. 

Eugenics or the Science of the Propogation of the Race forms 
a subordinate topic of the present subject. And lastly, the 
Evolution of marriage as far as the most modern stage passing 
through the various grades of . the eight Hindu forms of mar¬ 
riage, can be pursued as a study with advantage and subordi¬ 
nated to the same interesting subject. 

In the next place, Prof. Hutton Webster's “ Primitive Secret 
Societies ” is a book that is capable of launching us into a region 
not quite explored, as far as our country is concerned. I mean, 
in brief, there are certain ceremonies such as Initiation into tho 
secrets of Puberty constitutes a long series of rites to be per 
formed, in the course of which Man is separated from Woman; 
and each is made to follow certain forms of practical conduct 
that remain a sort of mystery for the other. Many such rites 
are performed during the Marriage-ceremony of the Hindu even 
in our own Presidency, but they demand a more careful treat¬ 
ment ; hence I leave over that part of my subject for some 
separate paper or papers in future. I, therefore, rest content 
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here with a slight hint and humble suggestion that there is 
vast and varied sphere to range in for bringing to light many 
important truths concerning the Science of Anthropology, and 
that our Society will do well to promote the study of this 
branch as much as it lies in its power. 

The family life per se^ and the political status of women can 
also lay claim to a separate treatment; because, for instance 
celibacy on socio-political grounds bring forth many customs 
in the East as well as the West. 

Now, to wind up, I must state with Mr. Westermark that the 
position of its women is no sure or unmistakable criterion of 
the advancement of a people. The women of (the Andamanese 
Bushmen, &o.,) many backward races are treated with greater 
consideration than is often the case among higher savages and 
barbarians (the Chinese). 
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A NOTE ON A CURE-CHARM FOR THE 
BITE OF THE BODS SNAKE. 

: By Sarat Chardra Mitba^ Esq., M.A., B.L. 

(Bead on 28th April 1915.) 

1 have recently come into possession of a small lithographed 
hook of charms. Portions of its text are in Hindi; while the 
language of most of the marUrams or incantations published 
therein is Bengali. The compiler of this work explains this 
by saying that the magical arts of Bengal are very famous 
and that, for this reason, the majority of the incantations sot 
forth therein are, from Bengal.*' ( |; 

^ »Nr w fvPiiT I) 

I have gleaned from this strange medley of charms the 
undernoted cure-charm or incantation for exorcising away tho 
venom from a person who has been bitten by a Bodd snake. 
It is a kind of snake found in Bengal. But I am unable, at 
present, to give its scientific name. I give below the text, 
together with the translation, of this cure-charm, supplemented 
with some notes on the noteworthy features thereof:— 

^ ^ perron I 

5RFr I 

JTsrl 

^ ^ *n| I 

»IT^ ^ ^ RW Hit II 

VR Hit I 
SWR IffR Hm ftH B 
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6 *praT 3«T |«r I 

^ >t| m WT5n II 
91^ *n| ?|R I ' 

«fier II 

5If^ ^T<^5T I 
10 wrt E?rt m =^5r ii 

^ ’«rT?T 5HR I 

^ sjsreft 1^ =lt5T II 

14 w( ^\k II 

Translation, 

Incaktation for Exorcising away the 
Venom of the Boda Snake. 

[The person bitten (by the Boda snake) should bo made to lie 
on his left side, while tho undernoted incantation is being 
recited. And the charmed water should be all along poured 
over his head.] 

TEXT OP THE INCANTATION. 

1. 0 my brother ! Utter tho name of Sri Hari, 

2. The venom of the Bodd snake has disappeared by tho 

blessing of Mother Kamakhya. 

3. The venom and its potency have all gone. 

4. I shall give thee ofiPerings. 

6. 0 goddess Manasha! I shall worship thee with ofierings 
of milk and plantains on all (festive) occasions. 

6. Do not disappoint me. 

7. 0 brother! The Sun and the Moon are my witnesses. 

8. 1 adjure thee with the name of Tambar Bhairab. Come 

home soon. 

9. 0 Bhairu Thakur ! Drink the remainder of my charmed 

water, 
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Dhydngl dhydng! thaydng! thaydng! The bundled 

10 young ones of the snake have been killed. 

11. Come, come, O blessing of tSiva. 

12. The venom (of the snake) has been nullified under the 

influence of this my charmed water. 

13. The venom no longer exists; the venom no longer exists, 

14. Whose command is this ? This is the command of the 

Saint of Kourun. 

Remarks. 

Portions of the phraseology of this mantram are unintelligible. 
For instance, the sense of the words ''grrc «rrf (in line 4), 
'' (in line 6) and (in line 9) cannot 

be made out by mo. I have translated the words 
afn: ” (in lino 6) into Do not disappoint me.*' I have taken the 
word “ grr*Trc (in line 11) as being a provincialism for “ ” 

which means of the snake.’’ 

The most noteworthy features of the aforementioned cure- 
charm are :—(a) The invocation to Mother Kam?lkhya ( gfTHr- 
KT ); (6) the invocation to Manasha (K^fJCTf); (c) the allusion 
to Tam bar Bhairab ( ) and Siva ( ); (d) tho 

invocations to (Bhairu Thakur) and (e) to #C 

(the Saint of Kounru). 

Now the question arises :—Why have the aforesaid deities, 
goddesses and saint been invoked ? The reasons are not far 
to seek. 

Now Mother Kamakhya is no other than the goddess Kiima- 
khya who is the tutelary deity of Assam or Kamarupa and 
whoso temple there is one of the holiest pilgrimages of the 
Hindus. A well-known legend of Hindu mythology states that, 
when Sati, the spouse of ^iva, being deeply mortified by tho 
affront offered by her father Daksha to her husband by not 
having invited the latter to the famous sacrificial ceremony 
(?Rr) performed by the former, breathed her last, Siva placed 

11 
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het body upon his trident and whirled it round, whereupon her 
different limbs became severed from the corpse and fell at 
different places. Now one of her severed limbs fell in Assam. 
Hence Assam or Kamarupa is regarded by the Hindus as one of 
their holiest places. 

I have already stated in my paper on “ Some Bihdri Man-- 
trains ” i that Kamarupa, otherwise known as Kdonru^ according 
to mediaeval Hindu traditions, was the home of mighty sorcerers 
and enchanters and that, therefore, the “ spells of Kamarupa or 
Kamakhya ” were reputed to be very famous throughout Hin- 
dudom. It is, for this reason, that the goddess Kamakhya has 
been invoked so that the cure-charm may be very strong and 
effective. 

Siva, Tarpbara-Bhairaba and Bhairu-Thakur arc different 
appellations of one and the same deity ^^iva who, in Hindu 
mythology, is famed to be a great physician. Hence he has 
been invoked in order that he might lend additional curative 
power to this incantation. The god Bhairaba is also invoked 
in the incantation of class II mentioned in my aforementioned 
paper at page 507 of Vol. IX of this Society's Journal, 

I have interpreted the words ** c^rF as meaning “ the 

Saint of Kou^rdy If ray interpretation be correct, they 
clearly refer to the goddess Kamakhya, as Kounru or KaonrQ 
is a synonym of the place-name Kamarupa. 

Then we come to the goddess Manasha, In Hindu mytho¬ 
logy, she is the sister of Vasuki the god of snakes and popularly 
believed, in Bengal, to preside, conjointly with her brother, 
over snakes. Her father was the great saint Kasyapa and her 
mother Kadru. At the behest of the gods, her brother gave 
away Manasha in marriage to the saint Jaratkaru, in order 
that the son bom of this union might absolve the serpent-race 
from the curse of destruction that they labored under. In 
course of time, a son was bom to them who afterwards became 


^ Page 500 of the Bombay Antbropolpgical Society’sVol iX. 
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famous as the saint Astika. When King Janamejayaq^tonbed 
the famous sacrificial ceremony (jc^na) for the extermination 
of all the snakes, the goddess Manasha sent her son Astika 
Muni to prevail upon King Janamejaya to put a stop to the 
sacrifice. The goddess Manasha has been invoked with a view 
that she might call upon her myrmidon—^the Bodd Snake—to 
take away the poison or to nullify its effect. 

The last words of the cure-charm, viz., WRT 

deserve some notice. It is a formula which, under slight 
modifications, appears in almost all Bengali incantations* In 
an altered form, it occurs as the finale to the undermentioned 
incantation which the ojhd (or ghost-doctor), in the Rev. Lai 
Bihari De’s Bengal Peasant Life (Chapter XVI), recites in order 
to exorcise away the ghost which had possessed the heroine 
Aduri 

Dhuld satiam, 

Madhu pattam, 

Lddhuld karamsdr; 
lisi Jidjdr Icoti bandam 
5 Teis hdjdr Idr. 

Je paihe ydya amuk chhede de kes, 

Ddin, yogini, pret, blidt, 

BdOy bdtds^ deva, dut, 

KdMre ndiko ndbaleo. 

10 Kdr djnd ? 

Kdnader Kdmdkhyd Mdijhi Chandlr djnd: 

12 8iggir lag, lag, lag. 

The lines 10 and 11 of the cure-charm mean: “ Whose com¬ 
mand is this ? It is the order of Chandi (the daughter of a 
Uddi) —the goddess Kamakhya/' Now Chandi is the name of 
an incarnation of Devi or Durga or Sati whose victories over 
the Asuras or the enemies of the Aryan settlers in the Panjab, 
are narrated in the Chandi Mdhdtmya which forms a portion of 
the Mdrkandeya Purd^a, 
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Thon arises the question: Why charmed water is poured 
upon the head of the person bitten by the snake ? This is 
done as water is a protective against the influence of evil 
spirits or, for the matter of that, against the venom of a snake 
which is regarded by many races of people as a symbol of the 
spirit* of evil. This idea of the protective power of water 
underlies all the numerous bathing-and lustration-coremonies 
which figure so largely in the every-day lives of the orthodox 
Hindus throughout India. 

It will greatly interest the student of comparative folklore 
to learn that a cure-charm for the bite of the Boda snake, 
slightly differing from the one discussed supra, is current in the 
district of Murshidabad in Bengal. In this case, the ojhd gets 
on to the thatched roof of the hut (presumably wherein the 
patient is living) with six water-pots and, while reciting mantras, 
pours the water slowly on to the ground. It is believed that, 
as the water falls, the patient slowly recovers.^ The idea, 
underlying this variant of the curc-charm for the bite of the 
Boda snake, is sympathetic magic or the imitation of a cause to 
produce a desired effect. Just as an American Indian rain¬ 
maker, who mounts to the roof of his hut and violently rattles 
a dry gourd containing pebbles to represent the thunder and 
scatters water through a reed on the ground below to symbolize 
the rain, thinks that ho will thereby cause rain to fall. 

Similarly the Ikhrdj or ^ name given 

in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh to the day on which 
sugar-cane is planted to the accompaniment of the performance 
of some festive ceremonies—is performed at Delhi with the 
observance of the undernoted custom at the root of which lies 
sympathetic magic. The wife of the ploughman, who turns 
up the ground for the reception of the sugar-cane cuttings, 
follows a little behind him with a ball of cotton in her hand. At 

* A History of Muf shiddbad District {Berigal)* By Major J, H. TuH 
Walsh. Loudon: Jarroldaud Sous. lU02,pp. 83*84. 
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some unexpected moment, he turns on her and„ after a sham 
contest, bears her to the ground. The cotton, being forced out 
of her hand, spreads out upon the ground, whereupon the 
parties present there exclaim: ‘‘ May our sugar-cane grow and 
spread like this cotton.” ^ 

In the same way when, in the districts of Northern India, 
situated to the east of the river Jumna, the unripe boles of 
cotton, known as gheghra (^iptT or ij^), goolar, ghentee or 
bhiina burst in a field of cotton plants, a ceremony known as 
the Phoorukna is performed in the following way: The largest 
plant in the field is selected, then sprinkled over with butter¬ 
milk and rice-water and, lastly^ bound all over with pieces of 
cotton taken from the other plants in the field. This selected 
plant is called Sirdar or Bhogdldaee or Mother-Cotton, from 
bhogla. a name sometimes given to a large cotton-pod and daee 
a mother. Then obeisances are made to it and prayers are 
offered up to the effect that the other cotton-plants in the 
field may resemble it in the richness of their produce. Surely, 
there is sympathetic magic at the basis of this ceremony. It 
is desired that the other cotton-plants should yield a bumper- 
crop in the same way that the “ Mother-Cotton ” has been 
magically made to do.2 

So the root-idea lying at the basis of the Murshidabad cure- 
charm is that, just as the charmed water poured by the ojhd 
cools the earth, in the same way the pain from which the 
patient bitten by the Boda snake is suffering will bo cooled. 

1 Supplement to the Qloeaary ojIndian Terms. By H. M. Elliot. Agra; 
1845, p. 308. 

* Op% cit%* p« 327* 
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PREGNANCY (FECUNDITY) AMONGST 
ANCIENT AND MODERN RACES. 

By S. S. Mehta, Esq., B.A. 

(Bead on 30th June 1915,)\ 

Among tho Hindus, tho condition oi Pregnancy was regarded 
with religious respect; and various rites wore actually performed 
for tho safo and sound delivery of the child. Even in our own 
days, tho state of conception is one in which tho wife is exalted 
to a higher position not only in the homo but in the society 
or community to which the family belongs. From the very 
initial stage of “ Garbhadana ”—the securing of conception, 
the idea of religious sanctity and social adoration was and is 
predominant, so much so that the wife would be treated with spe¬ 
cial care concerned by tho members of tho family and friends and 
acquaintances alike. Tho so-called 16 (sixteen) “Samskaras”— 
purificatory rites—in fact, begin from this stage. (2) Tho 
second purificatory rite during tho period of pregnancy is 
called tho “ Pumsavana ” or tho rite meant to determine the 
male sox of tho child. It is a belief prevalent in oarly times 
and current oven now that by performing certain ceremonies, 
tho child in the womb would be turned into a male child, oven 
if perchance it was a female one. The first ceremony that 
secured conception was also intended for tho purpose of securing 
tho child from interml and external dangers while yet in the 
womb. (3) Tho third ceremony was and is named the “ Si- 
mantonnayana ”—celebrating of pregnancy. It is, in fact, 
tho formal declaration that the woman was in a family way; 
and that tho occasion was one of great rejoicing. The time of 
celebration differed with different scriptural writers; and yet 
all are equally agreed upon the one main point of celebrating 
the occasion with duo “eclat”. “ Asvalayana ” enjoins the 
celebration of it during tho 4th ‘ Sankhyayana” during the 7th 
month, and ^^Gobhila” requires it to be so performed in the 4th, 
6th or 8th month, according to individual convenience. 
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Hore, then, the Smritik^tras or the Law-Givers of the Hindu 
Society ordained the occasion to be one in which all the desires 
of the wife were to be satisfied till the time of giving birth to 
a child approached. To this the name of “ Dohad ” has been 
given by classical writers. Kalidas treated the matter at 
some length, when he remarked that the queen Sudakshina 
manifested those signs that are the precursors of a keen craving 
for some enjoyment of food, or garment, or sights, and sceneries 
that lead to the nourishment and development of the fsetus 
in a desired way. The Shakespeare of InSia represents tho 
queen as having a sharp and intense craving for eating fresh 
earth that we distinguish as “ Mittee ’’ and assigns it to a pre¬ 
vailing belief that the very act of satisfying the desire of eating 
fresh earth or baked earth as it obtains among some women 
at present, makes the unboVn child enjoy the prosperity of 
the ruler of the earth after birth. 

A pregnant woman is, as a rule, protected from shocking 
conditions ; she is guarded against sites of fear and fright; 
and she is not allowed to repair to any part that is haunted by 
evil spirits. It has a scientific explanation to put the supersti¬ 
tion on a rational basis as proved by Western Professors of 
Science. 

The woman, again, bearing a child is protected by black 
magic as well as white and bright charms, among certain sects 
of Hindu Society. A black woollen piece is tied round the 
wrist and the ankle each. The room in which the woman is 
delivered of a child is also protected from the evil influence of 
ghosts and spirits. 

But the “ Simantonnayana ” ceremony is celebrated during 
the 4th, 6th, 7th or 8th month of conception; and the woman 
is treated with very great esteem. All choice food stuffs, 
all select and luxurious garments as well as ornaments and 
all the excellent objects of enjoyments are allowed to be partaken 
of by the pregnant woman; and an actual parade is made of her 
on. the iast day of hm: leaving her husband’s home and lopaiiing 
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to her paternal roof among certain Hindu communities in Kutch, 
Kathiawad and Gujarat. Her loose part of the garment holds 
a cocoanut, a betel-nut, some rice and such other things ; and 
equipped with the heaviest possible load of ornaments she is 
made to walk at a measured pace over the distance specified 
above. The nuts and all symbollize fecundity and prosperity. 
The ceremony is known as ‘‘Agharani or “ Agrahayani”—^but the 
correct word is lost sight of and the origin has boon a 
mystery even to the student of literature. 

Dohad ” is a word signifying almost the same thing, but 
connoting something else; and “Agharaui’’ connotes and denotes 
the performances of those rites and ceremonies that arc not 
found as a common factor in the celebration of the “ Dohad ” 
ceremony. 

For, as depicted by Bhavabhuti, tho well-known Milton and 
admirer of the Shakespeare of tho Sanskrit Literature, in 
exactly the same sense as the Western Poet was of his own ideal 
of imitation. This Bhava bhuti’s time has boon fixed by Indian 
Savants to bo nearly 6th and 7th or 8th centuries, and upto 
that period tho pro valence of tho celebration of “Dohad ’’ can 
bo indisputably settled. Rama, tho well-known hero of the 
Ramayana has been chosen as the hero of his dramatic com¬ 
position, and in tho work which is also one of the masterpieces, 
tho author represents his hero as desiring his consort Sita to 
fulfil all cravings of pregnancy and thus satisfy her “Dohad.’" 
She wants nothing else, even in her dignified position of a 
Crowned Queen, but the enjoyment of those sights and scenes 
which she had enjoyed in tho forest, wherein all Nature in her 
Beauty and Sublimity was laid bare to her view during the 
term of banishment, and wherein tho sentiments of Love and 
Fear and Heroism and Mercy as well as others, wore depicted 
by the hand of tho Almighty direct and without any interven¬ 
tion, The craving was keen and intense ; and she was made to 
satisfy the same, but under different circumstances; and the 
issues wore two--tho famous twin brothers Lava and Kusha; 
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It is hero that wo have to generalise from similar instances 
collected from the classical works of the Hindus; and it is 
h(>re that we are able to mark a pre-eminent parallel with 
instances in the writings of Western authors that have been 
explained from a rational basis by scientists of modern civilized 
times, as will be evidenced here. 

Dr. Frazer has remarked in his Vol. IV, P. 64, that, “the theory 
of conception appears to bo the tap-root of totemism. It seems 
probable that, as I have already indicated, a preponderant influ¬ 
ence is to be ascribed to the sick fancies of pregnant women, it 
being well-known that the minds of women are in an abnormal 
state during pregnancy.” He gives instances of the supposed 
association of birth marks on the body of the young with mater¬ 
nal impressions and also of the belief that external objects can 
affect the young of animals through visual impressions made on 
the ]>regiiant mother, and he remarks that if such beliefs bo 
proved to bo true, they woid^h in e sense, supply a physical basis 
for totemism. All tliis must remain a matter of speculation until 
the fundamental c[uostion of the x)ossiblo influence of a mother 
on her unborn child has been definitely answered by biology.” 

Mr. Walter Hcapo, M.A., F.K.S. has observed :—^A woman 
while pregnant fell downstairs ; she told the doctor, she was 
sure, she had marked the child’s head and when the child was 
born it had a large hairy namis over nearly the whole of one 
side of its head. The woman had no idea of the kind of mark 
sho expected to see on the child’s head; she was only confident, 
its head would be marked; and if it is x)erhaps somewhat remark¬ 
able that the site of the damage should be so confidently fore¬ 
told by her, it is still quite x>ossible, sho may have had sufficient 
reason for that belief, for there can be little doubt that in this 
case the mark was due to damage directly inflicted on the 
embryonic tissue. 

There is another class of birth-marks which is duo to some 
strong imiirossion x>roduced on the mind of the mother and 
there after stamiJcd on the child during x)regnancy. 


12 
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(1) Any physical impression accompanied by fright and (2) 
also a peculiar habit of the mother during pregnancy such as 
the craving for a particular kind of food ; (3) the insistent long¬ 
ing for the presence besides her of a particular person or thing ; 
all these circumstances aro believed to bo stamping a birth-mark 
or to be reproduced in some form or another in the child. An 
example, if cited, will explain the subject with greater force 
and clearness:— 

(a) “ A lizard falling from the ceiling on to the bare 

breast of a slooping pregnant woman, at dead of 
night, caused sudden fright, and temporarily, groat 
mental disturbance. The child was born shortly 
afterwards, and, as the mother predicted, had a 
rod mark on its chest which was like the imprint 
of a lizard’s body and extended limbs, and of 
similar size. The event happened in China.” 

(b) “ A mother who had a great craving for raspberries 

during pregnancy bore a child with a distinct rod 
mark of a raspberry on its body.” 

(c) “ A doctor of conspicuous scientificalitios relates 

about two cases of pregnant women who wore 
frightened hy an idiot. In both cases the child 
when born was mentally defective, and both 
children are now grown up and aro still mentally 
defective.” 

The British Medical Journal, of 4th May 1912, publishes a 
statement made by Dr. T. H. Harris, as follows :— 

“ About 40 years ago, I attended at Holy-well Row, Milden 
Hall, a single woman in her confinement, and the child when 
bom had an amputated arm above the elbow and also the 
appearance of the insertion of five stitches. Parentage was 
not denied by a retired soldier, who had an amputation done 
on the same loft arm at the same site and in same manner a 
short time previously. ” 
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In tho West, tho ancient custom and superstitious belief have 
boon strongly supported by modern scionco with arguments and 
illustrations, as demonstrated above, to a certain extent. It 
has been adopted as a sort of valid inference that a mother is 
chiefly liable to transmit what she herself experiences during her 
pregnancy. And cases of insanity have been quoted in numbers 
by Dr. Mott in a book well-known among English readers. 
Another medical expert, a recognized authority, states :— 

“ I know of no scientific explanation of any phenomenon as 
having any i)h 5 ’’siological connection between tho mother and 
the embryo which admits of tho possibility of tho transmission 
of maternal impressions to tho child by direct moans. There 
is no fusion of maternal tissue with the body of tho embryo, 
no nervous connection, no contact of any kind one with tho 
other. Tho only means whereby the embryo participates in 
tho life of the mother is through tho Placenta, and that organ 
functions solely as a filter, whereby tho blood of the embryo 
becomes purified by tho excretion of the waste products of its 
metabolism into tho maternal blood and becomes recharged 
with nutritive material from tho maternal blood. But the blood 
the mother does not flow into tho vessels of the embryo, tho 
interchange of material to and from tho one to the other is 
affected through tho placental tissue.” 

As a matter of fact, tho belief in the power of tho mother 
to transmit mental impressions to her offspring during pregnancy 
impressions capable of exerting permanent effect upon the 
somatic characters of tho embryo, is not confined to tho result 
of observations on human beings. 

It has been related of Jacob that ho sot about rods in 
which ho had peeled white strakes, where his flocks were breed¬ 
ing in order to ensure the production of speckled spotted and 
ring-straked offspring. Ho relied on mental impressions to 
influence the colour of tho offspring. 

We have, then, in tho foregoing treatment, shown to a 
certain extent that there is sound physiological reason for 
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customs—both in the East and the West—only their origin has 
boon forlong forgotten among us. What science regards as 
superstition need not be dismissed as such without examination. 

For research work in the science of Anthropology here 
in India as well as in the Bombay Presidency in particular, 
wo have hardly any moans for undertaking it, although resources 
for the same are plentiful. Facts that have some relation to 
the methods of treatment of domestic animals and records of 
their brooding loro, as also facts relating to the same of human 
beings, deserve to bo collected ; and a critical eye of examining 
them from a purely scientific standpoint must be brought to 
boar upon them by leading students of Anthropology. As 
far as my humble reading is concerned, there is hardly any 
difference of an essential type between the laws of breeding 
of human beings and of cattle. And, therefore, research work 
might bo initiated and pushed forward with greater advantage, 
by residing temporarily chiefly among Pastoral people. 8o 
much for a practically useful suggestion in this direction. 

The desire of the mother that her child in the embryo 
will be without blemish is a natural one ; and pr(‘,sumably, such 
a hope might bo coeval with preferential mating —and lovo^ 
A failuro to have such a child would carry with it regret, 
disappointment, and sometimes even reproach. In the latter 
cas(i, it is as well natural to look for some extra cause for the 
blemish as of a sinister import; (b) or of devilish design to rob 
the parents of certain graces ; (c) or due to the hand of a justly 
angry God ; or (d) to an evil spirit. 

It has been, moreover, remarked in many places that the 
chief claim of a woman to consideration in society lay in her 
capacity to produce children, while her renown was dependent 
on their quality. Accordingly a barren woman was and is 
upto now in loss civilized societies, regarded as a mere beast of 
burden. Among savages of to-day, and the primitive races 
i)tf very early times, women with child were not only much 
ViVed for, l)ut actually mlorod. 
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Among certain classes a woman big with cliild is isolated; 
in others, sho is kept with others in like condition. There is, 
however, a difference of periods of isolation with different 
societies; so that it ranges from two months to three or oven 
four years. 

“ The belief in the effect of maternal impression on domestic 
animals is far too old, far too deeply rooted to allow of a moment’s 
doubt, that the same belief in the effect of human mental in- 
prossions was other than genuine.” This has been the verdict 
of Walter Heape. 

Noxt, among certain classes of the East and the West, that have 
advanced in civilization, women, from the earliest days 
of pregnancy, read good literature, play or sing or hoar good 
music, think only of pleasant things, and try to surround them¬ 
selves with flowers, pictures, and objects of lx>auty. And the 
idea lying under these actions is that good and beautiful things, 
produce good impressions that are induced in the children. 

Oppian remarks :—“ Yea verily thus did the Laconians 
invent things for their dear wives when their belly swells. 
They depicted on Tablets and placed near them, glorious types 
of beauty making icsplendent the youths of former days among 
oi)hemoral mortals and they rejoice as they see tho lovely form 
and botir beautiful sons as they cover in awe at the beauty. ” 

Ballantyno in his book entitled “ Antenatal Pathology and 
Hygiene ” devotes a chapter to this subject. Ho says : “ tho 
belief and tho loractico prevailed among many human races. ” 
Tho earliest roforonco to it, is that of Jacob. Tho ancient Greeks 
had this belief and this practice. Plutarch states that Empedo¬ 
cles had remarked that woman produced children resembling 
statues which they found pleasure in regarding during infancy. 
Tho Law of Lycurgus required Spartan wives to look upon 
representations of the strong and beautiful. Diogenes of 
Syracuse hung a picture of Jason before his pregnant spouse. 
In tho Talmud are similar stories indicative of belief in tho 
potency of impressions made after conception. 
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There is one point more that deserves greater and more care 
ful attention. In the West during the 16th and the 17th 
centuries “ conception by imagination was possible and even 
recognized in a court of law.” Of course, during the 18th 
century and onwards upto the present moment, scepticism and 
rationalism have combined to do away with this belief. 

It has been however, scientifically proved that it would bo 
no valid reason to deny the transmission of maternal impressions 
during pregnancy to children ; oven though there may be some 
variability in the power of transmission. A:istotlo, moreover 
has observed while writing on the subject of heredity that:— 
“ Those opinions are plausibly supi>oi’tod by such evidence 
as that children are born with a likeness to their parents, not 
only in congenital but also in acquired characteristics. There 
was a case in Chalcedon whore the father had a brand on his 
arm and the latter was marked on the child.” Hippocrates 
also behoved in the phenomena. 

At this stage, it would not be amiss to remark that in 
our Presidency, there are many places whore a belief of this 
kind is prevalent; and hence if a relation between similar 
customs were duly traced as practiced by various races in Gujarat 
Surat and Broach districts, as also in Kathiawad, then wo can 
arrive at important conclusions. There are savages, half-civi¬ 
lized races and highly civilized kinds in the Presidency. The 
Westerners have certain customs in respect of Pregnancy and 
they have certain beliefs as well as superstitions that have 
striking parallels among some races of the East. Secondly, 
the knowledge about the customs and regulations adopted by 
savages and semi-civilized classes, in regard to the conception 
and breeding of domesticated animal would shed a flash and 
oven flood of light upon certain customs and mating laws of 
our own times and civilized climes. 

I am not going to occupy space in presenting any picture 
about or making my own observations upon, the mating and 
the production of the young—^which is confined to certain 
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specific seasons for animals, lower and higher, including, of course, 
human beings. Suffice it to conclude by remarking that the 
branch of this science in the direction under reference will 
prove worth the while of bestowing as much labour of Research 
work as can be brought to bear upon it ; and consequently, 
I, for one, will do nothing more than appealing to the hearts of 
anthropologists the sheer necessity of studying the question 
before us in all it possible bearings for a further and more 
fruitful investigati n. 

A FEW PARSEE RIDDLES. 

By Rustamji Nasarvanji Munshi, Esq. 

{Head on 30th June 1915), 

I had read before this Society on 24th Se})tembcr 1913 a Paper 
on “ A Few Parsee Riddles. That Paper was the result of the 
suggestion of our learned Secretary, Shams-ul-Ulma Dr. Jivanji 
Jamshedji Modi, B.A., Ph. D., to collect some riddles current 
amongst our Parsee community with a view to help Dr. W. 
Schultz of Bruxelles who was engaged in collecting all the works 
relating to riddles in every country of the world. In the present 
Paper, I beg to x>laco before you a further batch of my collection 
of riddles, some of which are specially interesting from an anthro¬ 
pological point of view as they refer to some customs and man¬ 
ners of the people. 

TONGUE. 

Transliteration .—Ek dabbiman Sunabai nache, —Jibh. 
Translation ,—Sunabai dances in a box— Tongue. 

Sui/Rbai is the name of an Indian lady and as to why the 
name of a lady should have been resorted to in this riddle can bo 
explained in three ways. Firstly, the verb Nache 

(dances) suggests the use of the name of a female as the art of 
dancing is generally restricted to the female class. 


* Vide Journal No. 2, Vol. X, pp. 94-100. 
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Secondly, according to tho Gujarati grammar, tongue ) 
is used in tho faminine gender. So, the use of the name of a 
male would not suit the purpose of tho riddle. 

Thirdly, it may be that the much-talked-of loquacity of the 
gentler sex was in tho mind of the original author of this riddle 
when he invented it* 

BOMBAY POLICE SEPOY. 

Transliteration.— Kali burni ne peelo hooch, — Moombaino 
Police Sepai. 

Translation, —black jar with a yellow cork.—A Bombay Police 
Sepoy. 

This riddle is both ingenious and humorous and it describes in 
a few words the livery of our Bombay Police Sepoys whose coat 
and pant are black ‘ khaki* and whoso turban is of an unmistak¬ 
ably yellow hue. 

HAY. 

Transliteration.— Jungleman handhela Horaji, — Ghasni zuki. 
Translation .—A Borah gentleman bound in a jungle.— Hay. 

Tho reference in this riddle to a Borah gentleman sets us 
thinking as to why the originator of the riddle have had recourse 
to a Borah gentleman and not to one of any other nationality or 
caste. In tho heterogeneous population of India, tho Borahs 
are a distinct caste in the Mahomedan population professing tho 
religion of Islam. Tho male members of tho Borah caste invari¬ 
ably wear beard without any exception. The originator of 
tho riddle perhaps sought to identify the stock of hay with a 
board. Tho practice of wearing beards is also in vogue among 
the priestly classes of the Parsees and tho Christians; but it is 
certainly not as much extended amongst tho entire communities 
as a whole as it is amongst tho Borahs. Hence the use of a 
Borah gentleman in tho riddle. 
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BANGLEWALA. 

Tiausliteration.— Te avtoto, hoon bolavtiti, te jatotd, hoon radtitu 
CniTALWALA. 

Translation. —^He was coming, I (alady) was calling. When he 
went, I cried. 

A Banglewala is a dealer in ‘ bangles’ which comes from a Hin¬ 
dustani word Bangri meaning a bangle or a bracelet. This bangri 
or bracelet is an ornamental circlet made of glass, gold, silver, 
or any other material worn upon the wrist or ankle by women in 
India, Africa and other countries. The dealer in these bracelets 
is a native of India, in most cases a Hindu or a Maratha, who, 
with his stock in trade on his shoulder, moves from house to house. 
The ladies select a pair of glass bracelets, which, it is the function 
and duty of the banglewala, to put on the gentle hands. Before 
setting to his task, he generaly applies a little soap to the hands 
of the lady in order to make them slippery. Ho then presses 
the bracelets on the hands, not without causing pain and tears 
from the eyes of his delicate customer. The pain in most cases 
was evidently so great that the poor victim could not hell) weep¬ 
ing oven though her tormentor had already departed from the 
place. 

A PARSI PRIEST. 

'HIM >flil 

Transliteration :— Sujed mathano dev, khaymithi sev, sahvarpade 
ke roj boom padvani tev — ^Mobed. 

Translation. —^A white-headed deity who oats sweet vermicelli 
and who is in the habit of bawling out 
aloud from early morning.—^A Parsi 
Priest, 

A Parsi Priest invariably wears a white turban and that is 
why he is compared to a white-headed deity. In the various 

13 
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rituals that a Parsi priest has to perform, there is one ritual called 
(Afringan), in which fruits and sweetmeats are 
placed and prayers are offered before them. Vermicelli, as far as 
1 know, is never cooked and placed along with these sweetmeats, 
but that word ‘ save ’ scorns to have boon resorted to only with 
a view to rhyme with the word ‘ tave ’ (habit) in the next line. 
The idea, however, is that sweetmeats are invariably used in 
those rituals and that they perhaps form an item in the dietary 
of the priestly class. The idea of bawling out from the early 
morning has rcforonce to the recital of i)rayers which is the 
avocation of the priestly class, bo that Parsi, Hindu, Mahomodan 
or Christian. 

ONION. 

ItHii 'ViX Jtill. 

Transliteration.— Ailo sarkho Gokuldas, cupddn pehre so pachchas. 

Kanbo, 

Translation, —stunted little Gokuldas putting on fifty to 
hundred clothes, (layers)—Onion. 

Gokuldas is the name of a Hindu gentleman and seems to 
have boon used to rhyme with the word pachchas (fifty) in the 
next lino. 

ONION. 

<iDi- 

^ ^iHi—iili. 

Transliteration.— Dugla uper duglo pehroo^ meejas mahro tato. 
Koine dekhaoon ujlo neh koine vali 
m^o.—K anbo. 

Translation, —Coat over coat do I put on and hot-tempered am I; 

to some do I appear white, to others oven red.— 
Onion. 

This riddle for the onion seems to be more ingenious than the 
former. 
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A KING’S COACHMAN. 

^ ^ -?v' *(14 

Transliteration .—Kio avo shakhs chhc ke jc rajanc 2)eeth karine 
besechhe: —^Rajani gadino Coachman. 

Translation. —^Wlio is that person who sits showing his back to 
the king.—T he Kino’s Coachman. 

A COBWEB. 

Transliteration.— Ek mehcl pani mgar bundhai. —Karoljanoon 
Jaloon. 

Translation. —x)alaGO that can bo built without water. 
Cobweb. 

NIB. 

<1?^ <M\ ail'il Mm HIM HIM «J«0> 

Ml$<l 3^<H Mm MRd MM M^: 

^'M^n 414 Mm ri Mm^i 

Rmi 4^ Mlct, Mm HM MlM^l ’IM. 

Transliteration.— Vanki tiki chal chliCy pan sanp mahroo nam 
nathiy Be mahri Jeebh chhe, pun nagnoo mooj 
kam nathi ; Mookhihi kadhoon pravahi, pun 
zer te jansfio nahiy Bolia veena kahoon vat^ 
pun boltoon yantra mansho nahi. — Steel 
Pen. 

Translation. —^Though zig-zag do I go, yet I am not a snake; 

though I have two tongues, my work is not 
that of a snako ; liquid though I eject from my 
mouth, yet do not take it to bo a poison; 
though I can narrate lots of stories without 
uttering a word, yet a speaking machine I 
am not.—^A Writing Nib, 
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CLOCK. 

“tlM, ■aMl'ny >11 el'll "lU 'IWi 

Transliteration. — Ghanu katn karnar bap, iAsu tna anS tena bhr 
nahna bachchan, — Ghadial. 

Translation, —^An industrious hard-working father, lazy mother 
and their twelve little babes.— Clock or watch. 

This riddle appeals to us as being ingenious. The bigger hand 
of the clock or the watch is spoken of in the riddle as the industri¬ 
ous father and the smaller one as the lazy mother because the 
bigger hand, that is the minute-hand, is more industrious than 
the smaller hand or the hour hand in that the former revolves 
more rapidly and freely. The twelve babes are the figures in 
Roman character on the dial. 

CARROT. 

Transliteration.— Ek Jungleman Sunnano Khilo. — GaJab. 
Translaiion. —In a jungle there is a golden nail.— Cabeot. 

RADISH. 

Transliteration.— Ek Jungleman ruppano khilo, — ^Mulo. 
Translation, —^A silver nail in a jungle or forest. 

RADISH. 

^14 diSl 'Ml'H'l ■fll <11^1 

Transliteration.— Sufed dahdi lily moochh, Nahi avade to tarh 
bapne poochh, — ^Moolo. 

Translation, —^White beard, green moustaches. If you cannot 
solve (the riddle), go and ask your father. 

PIN. 

M 141 iHl dfi SHIM, 

aisti atiCl Mfi, ^ dR— 
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Transliteration. —Am pun hanto nahi, mathu pan ndhi, cham^ 
Chalks pun chandi nahi shun chhe anu nam ? 
—Tachni. 

Translation. —^There is a thing which, though it is pointed, is 
not yet a thorn. It has the head but not 
the skin. Though it is shining, yet it is 
not silver. What, then, is its name ?—^Pin. 


EGG. 

Transliteration.— Ek barni ma be jatnu ghee. — Indxj. 

Translation. —^There is a jar which contains two kinds of ghee 
or clarified butter. —Egg. 

LOCK AND KEY. 

otlvT MM—li'aft. 

Transliteration.— Bhai gharma rahe ane behen farva jae. — Talun 
KUCHI. i 

Translation .— Brother stays at home and sister goes out for a 
walk.—L ock and Key. 

Here, brother is the lock which is fixed to the door of tho house 

and sister is the key which the owner carries with him while 

leaving the house. 

TEETH. 

Transliteration .—Bk kothdima batrie Dant. 

Translation. —^In a room, there are thirty two mendicants.~ 
Teeth. 


RUBY. 

Transliteration.—i/i dabdiman lohinoo ManecK* 

Translatiom^A drop of blood in a box.— Ruby. 
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PEARL. 

Transliteration.— Ek dabdiman dahinoo iecfoo, —^Moti. 

Translation. — A drop of curds in a box.—P earl. 

THE FACE. 

Transliteration .—Ek dehranpar sat durvaja,~MoiiT>vi^. 

A temple with seven gates—F ace. 

Hero, temi)lo is the face itself and the seven gates arc two 

eyes, two nostrils, two ears and a mouth. 

SLIPPER. 

^41 fli 

^ i|lM fll aim— 

Transliteration.— Ek avi cheej chhe ke 2)aie bharaic to chaU, nc 
Ichali hoi to nahi elude. — Sap at. 

Translation. —^Thoro is a substance which would only walk when 
its stomach is full but never when it is 
empty.— Slippers. 

A POMEGRANATE. 

Transliteration.— Alio sarkJto goto teman so pachas dana .— 
Darum. 

Translation. —^A. small ball containing fifty to hundred grains.— 
A POMEOEANATE. 

SNUFF. 

5l a>iicl j^^cn s/aill, 

Transliteration.— Mane leva be avi musti hoshne jagadi, Mane 
leva be avi, bi goojaman poogadi. —Tup 


KEER. 
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Translation. —^IVo como to take mo and they create mischief. 

Two come to take mo and they carry mo 
to two caves. —Snuff. 

The two comers in this riddle arc the tv/o fingers which carry 

the snuff to the two caves, that is, the nostrils. 

CHAIR. 

fl^l Miil ilCil 

Transliteration.— Char hJiai chaulchand betha, pancimo (ipeburdo, 
tiareje tamo halnrn, j)aMi lakhi Jeadho khardo, 
— Khuesi. 

Translation. —Four brothers sat at four squares. Tho fifth 
brother would give you its back. Then 
and then only, you can take uj) a pen and 
write out a draft.— Chair. 

CARDAMOM. 

rlni 

Transliteration.— Gori gori golamdi, bachchan tena kalan, 
golamdinc fenki dco, bachchan karovahlan, 
—Flciii. 

Translation. —She is a slave-girl who herself is whito-skinned 
but whoso babes are black. Discard tho 
slave girl but endear the babes to you.— 
Cardamom. 

ROAD. 

^ ^ o-Mi cHi 

rll«0 n fS'ic-fl ^ 

Transliteration.— Ek cheej evi chhckcjc apni sathe sathc jian jaie 
tia ave chhe tobi te oobheli nc oobhHij .— 
Chhe—Rasto. 

Translation, —^Thero is a substance which, though it follows us 
wherever we go, is stationary.*— Road, 
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MAP. 

aim Bi, cHl ^ o-Hi 'lO Bi cHi MII^II 'iJd—'I4?ll. 

Transliteration. — Jian gam Me tia manas nathi; ane jid nodi 
chhe tid 'pani nathi: — ^Naksho. 

Translation, —^Where there is a village there is no population 
and where there is a river there is no water.— 
Map. 

GRAM. 

Transliteration.— ^Kdli chdmdi ne peeloon dil, — CiianA. 

Translation, —Black skin and yellow body.— Gram. 

SHIP. 

MIQjl B, ailXl B. 'HJl 'l^ft, 

fl ff/'il'll 

Transliteration.— Pdni chhe pun pitoo nathi^ chdro chhe pun Ichdtoo 
nathiy Te jandver martoo nathi, — VahAn. 

Translation, —^Thcre is an animal which docs not die though it 
docs not drink water in spite of there being 
plenty of water nor eat anything in spite of 
there being plenty of fodder.— Ship. 

PLAYING CARDS. 

^<1 B. c»<iX 

a^i^ B; B mhI. 

Transliteration.— Sk evi cheej che ke tene furaood male tiare 
hdthmhn levdnman dve che ; vehchvdmdn 
dve che pan khavati nathi, Pana. 

Translation, —^There is a thing which is taken in hand when 
there is leisure. It is distributed but never 
eaten— ^Playing Cards. 

SWORD. 

ii'ffl B B. imi »i^5i>ii Bj 
S im mefi B» ^ B—(ti=iu- 
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Transliteration. —Kali clihe karvati cfihc ktila mehclman rchii 
cihlic f 

Lai 'pani peeti clihc, nc sahcbnc javab deii 
chhc. — ^TarvAr. 

Translation. — ^It is black, it is a saw ; it dwells in a black i>alace, 
it drinks red water and is ever at the service 
of its owner.—S word. 

BRINJAL. 

Transliteration.— Lily pagJuli kalo jabhbho. — VkNgnoo. 
Tmndalion. —Orcen turban and black robt\—BnfNjAL. 

A YEAR. 

“lU ■^Kl» "HMi 30-30 

Transliteration.— ]^k petimhn bar kliana, teman Ices lees danh. 

—^Vakas. ^ 

Translaiion. —There is a chest with twelve drawers, each 
drawer containing thirty grains.— h. Year. 

A LIGHTED LAMP. 

^15 ^<1 Ml-w Si *1 ^ ytT <wi«l—CFll- 

Tr.anslitcration.— Mk evi cheej chhc ki jc rate jage neh divase 
sooi jdi. —Divo. 

Translaiion —There is a substance which kcei>s awake during 
the night and sleeps during day time.— 
Lighted Lamp. 

A LIGHTED LAMP. 

§511 

<THl'l ykfcT apll, 91^1— 

Transliteration.— Taldv bhardyo, sepdi ubho rahyo ; Taldv aukdi 
gayo, sepai niihsi gayo. —Divo. 


14 
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Translation, —^Tho tank is full and there stands a sepoy (in tho 
middle); the tank is dry and the sepoy has 
absconded away.— A Lighted Lamp. 

A LIGHTED LAMP. 

Oi^i. 

Transliteration.— Sunnano popat poochdie pani pic. — Dtvo. 

Translation. — A golden parrot drinks water with the help of its 
tail.—LionTED Lamp, 

LAMP. 

<[il ^ 

Transliteration. — Narman nari vase ne ras paenc nar kharkhnr 

hose .—Divo. 

Translation .— A female dwells within a male and she laughs 
heartily on drinking tho juice.—L amp. 

Tho male and tho female referred to in tho liddle are the oil- 
container and the wick respectively. Tlu', juicie is the oil. 

CANDLE STICK. 

^uVi kiHi, 

^ n “ti'ifl 

Transliteration.— Goran gortin gorani, unchi unchi kaya, Ang 
akhkhun bali nakhioon, evi lagi maya .— 
Meenbatti. 

♦ 

Tramlation .— ^The ‘ gorani ’ (x^riestess) is white-skinned with 
a tall stature. She is so enamoured that she 
burnt her whole body.—C andle-Stick. 

The word ‘ gorani ’ in the riddle requires some explanation. 
A ‘ {jfor ’ among tho Hindus is a i)riest and his wife is called a 
‘ gorani ’ (priestess) who iireparcs food, etc., for religious cere¬ 
monies. The word '^gorani'' has subsequently come to be 
applied also to the wife of a Parsi priest who is known to help 
her husband ]>y x^rex>ariiig food^ sweetmeats &c.j for religious 
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ceremonies. The Parsi ‘ goranis ’ or priestesses arc, as a rule, 
tall and handsome and that is why the candle-stick in this riddle 
is compared to a tall white-skinned ‘ gorani' 

LIGHTNING. 

■"Il'fl rHlX (S'W'C-O ^ tHlX 
^loHl nWHl 

Transliteration.— Avi tiare oqjli ne gai Hare kali, sapataman 
avian ienc nakhihn bali ,— Veejli. 

Translation ,—I was white when I came and black when I went. 

I burnt those who came into my clutches.— 
Lichtntng. 

COCOANUT TREE. 

Transliteration,— Bap sallo vallo, mae githri pithri ne chhokrtin 
dug dugian .— ^Naliari. 

f 

Translation, —^The father is stalwart, the mother is rough-looking 
and the babes plump and healthy.— Cocoanut 
Tree. 

In this riddle, the long stem of the tree is compared to a stal¬ 
wart father and the long, bonding leaves of the tree which aro 
uneven and rough in appearance arc compared to a rough-looking 
mother. The babes of the stalwart father and the rough-look¬ 
ing mother arc the cocoanuts themselves which are evidently 
X)lump and healthy. 

COCOANUT. 

^ Miyc-O •\K\, ^ <1RI lUl— 

Transliteration.— Pdni dike pun machli nathi, Adkdsh chhe pun 
idra nathi ,— NAlier. 

Translation,— there is water, there is no fish. Though 
there is a sky there aro no slars.— Cocoanut. 
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Cocoanut tree anti its fruit require some explanation. Web¬ 
ster’s New International Dictionary edited by W.T. Harris and 
F. Sturges Allen, lOU, Vol. I (P. 429) has the following:— 

“ Coco palm. Less correctly written cocoa (Sp. & Pg. Coco 
coconut, in Sp. also, coco palm. The Portuguese name is said 
to have been giv^ou from the monkey lilce face at the base of the 
nut, fr. Pg. coco, a bugbear, an ugly mask to frighten children.) 
A tall pinnatc-lcaVcKl palm (cocos nucifera) found throughout 
the tropics, and generally thought to have originated in Asia or 
in Polynesia. It is one of the most important palms ; the leaves 
furnish thatch, a kitid of toddy is made from the flowering 

spatho, and the hard wood is used for building.The 

spelling cocoa appeared first in Johnson’s dictionary, probably 
as a mistake, and later beccamo the more common spelling ; 
coco, howo/er, is the spelling x>rcferred by careful writers.” 

About the cocoanut, the fruit of the coco palm, the same autho¬ 
rity says “It is the most important economic product of the 
tropics. The thick meat or endosperm of the seed is used for 
food both ripe and unripe, and the milky fluid in the fresh 
nut furnishes a refreshing drink. The fibre derived from the 
husk is variously utilized and the dried meat, called copra, and 
gocoanut oil arc extensively cxiiortcd.” 

IIAILWAY TRAIN. 

Mui '4, <i«(l =Mui4— 

Transliteration.— Pete natlii pun paloonchhoon, jeev nathi pun 
chaloon chhoon. —^Agoadi. 

Translation. —^Though I have no stonuich, 1 maintain many 
(i,e, keep many within my stomach). Even 
though there is no life in me, yet I walk.— 
Railway Train. 

A RAILWAY TRAIN. 

ftefl 

’IT^I atlfcT, 
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Trauslitoratioa.— bala me dvi joi, nahi bala me tevi joi, Sar 
sar (Lode bhai, hajdr mdneso pHc Mate.— 
Aggadi. 

Tramlalion ,—Such a post; I have seen anti never have 1 seen 
such a pest in my life. O brother, it runs 
quickly with thousands of men within its 
belley.— Railway Train. 

SWING. 

H'H.-l 'StfeT «vl<3f . 1(51 mil, 

M3l '<'11, *!l<l ^lil, 

^ '"^ui R-ii 

n^i <fA‘^ 'ifi 

T’ransliteration .—Pavan nakhoon pun punkho nahi, lai jaun 
pirn nahi gadi, llilun hath kc pug veena, 
gati mahrichhe evi, Hiliin jo ke chhun jadelo, 
bolun veena jeebh ke mookh, Soovo tamo, 
joke nahi khtitlo, daunchhu iamne aram uq 
fiookh . — Heendiiolo . 

Ttan^aiion .—Tliongh 1 am not a fan, yet 1 fan you, though 
]iot a carriage yet 1 carry you, though I have 
neither hands nor feet, 1 move and my move- 
iiKiiit is irregidar and crooeked. I move 
though I am fixed and sj^eak though J have 
neither tongue nor mouth. I accord you 
rest and hapi>iness when you slcHJp upon me 
thougli I am not a bedstead.— A Swing. 

HAIR. 

j,i^i 4 M<J5 iPi 'I'Sl, 

Traiwlitcratio)V.---/u{toc/tAooniJ.'!.’4 /^% l^mbo rhitom pun 

nag nahi, Tel chadhe harnuin nahi, foot 
chadhe mahadev nahi, —Bal. 
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Translation .—^Though I am black, I am not a raven; though long 
with curls yet not a snake, though I am 
besmeared with oil, I am not Harman 
(Hanuman); though flowers are consecrated 
to mo, I am not Mahadcv, 

Amongst the Hindus, flowers were primarily and really 
intended for the various Hindu gods and goddessess. But 
latterly it has become a practice with fond gallant youthful 
persons, both men and women, to decorate their hair with 
flowers. Lotus, jessamine and rose are, of tenor than not, used 
for these purposes. 

The long hair is figuratively compared to the curled length 
of a snake. 

Oil is apxiliod to hair by the devotees but it is preferably 
meant for Hanunian’s idol. 

The words ^harmdn' (Ilanuman) and * Mahadev^ in the 
riddle arc tho two deities of the Hindus which need some 
explanation. 

Ilanuman is a Hindu deity with a figure of a man with a 
black monkey face and a long tail. He is supplicated by 
Hindus on their birthdays to obtain longevity, which ho his 
supposed to have tho power to bestow. As tho god of enter¬ 
prise, offerings are made at his shrine by night. He is said to 
be a son of Siva. He is fabled to be the son of the wind, and is 
called Maruti. As the monkey-general who assisted Rama in 
his war with Havana, ho is regarded and worshipped as a demi¬ 
god. His images are set up in temples, sometimes alone, and 
sometimes in the society of the former companions of his glor}^ 
Rama and Sila.^ 

Mahadeva^ Great God, a title given to Siva by his followers 
of the Saiva sect, who acknowledge Siva as their great or 
supremo god. Similarly they style his consort Parvati or 

1 Balfour, Cyclopaedia of India, Vol. II, 3rd od. 1885, p. 13, 
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Bhawani, Mahadevi, or great goddess. Siva’s emblem is the 
lingam, the priapus or ph'allus, rising from the Yoni, usually in 
stone with the bull Nandi kneeling in front. Mahadova has 
Parvati, the mountain nymph, as his sakti or female energy; 
and in the figures of Mahadeva and Parvati, commonly called 
Gouri Sunkar, Parvati is seated on Mahadeva’s knee with the 
bull Nandi at his feet, and the Sinha or lion at her feet. The 
Lingaotaroa Vira-Saivasect, whoso solo object of worshipis the 
lingam. Benares is a groat site of the Saiva worship, and there 
is a celebrated temple of Mahadova at Karikal, four miles 
South of Hardwar.” ^ 


CHILI. 

Transliteration .—Atlo sarkho sepoy akhhhun gamne reddvc ,— 
Mxjrchun. 

Translation .—Such a stunted little peon would make the 
whole village weep.— Chili, » 


REVIEW OF MR. C. A. KINCAID’S 
‘‘DECCAN NURSERY TALES, OR FAIRY 
TALES PROM THE SOUTH.” 

Anthropologists are under a debt to Mr. Kincaid for iiitrodii- 
cing so pleasantly to English readers this interesting series of 
Brahman fairy tales. How far the nursery will welcome them 
it is more difficult to say. The language and the setting are all 
that the traditional nursery tale should bo ; but will non-Hindu 
children be able, with all the translator’s aid, to appreciate tho 
constantly recurring motive of worship of this or that god or 
goddess, or the frequent references to shrines, rites, merit, and 
such-like exotic religious concei)tions ? 


Balfoury Encyclopaedia of India, Vol. II, 3rd od. 1885, p. 774. 
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For these stories are mostly not folklore in the widest sense, 
but plainly apologues composed by a priestly class to pojnilarize 
the worship of one or another of the divinities it serves. Ethical 
* morals ’ are not wanting, but the commonest theme is : “ Wor¬ 
ship such and such d, g<Kl with the due prayers and the due 
ceremonial, and you will have your reward. Fail to do so, and 
you will suffer,” 

Take the very first story : “ He was to draw a lecture of the 
sun with red sandal paste, ... he wavS to offer ti the drawing 
flowers and fruit, and .... he should continue doing this for 
six months.” The English child will ])ass by such a passage 
with partial comi)rehension, but he will, we suspect, also fail to 
seize th(i lesson of most of the talcs as intended by the original 
priestly narrator. 

None the less there is much of sheer fairy-tale phantasma 
goria, in which he will puiely delight. There is also, often 
repeated, the ever-pleasing theme of the selection of the “ stone 
which the builders rejected,” the “ last being first ” in tlic end, 
the root-idea of C^ind(*rolLa, of Dick Whittington, and their kin; 
only the claim to promotion is generally, where it is not the 
equitable one of sheer misery, the theological one of devotional 
merit. 

There is some clever character-drawing in some of the tales, 
the snob in the Friday story, who gradually relents towards his 
persecuted sister, as slic shows signs of increasing riches, the 
widow’s constancy to her leper husband in the tenth tale, the 
poor Brahman’s little children, in the eleventh, racking his heart 
by asking for toys he cannot buy them. 

The Island Palace, in the story of that name, is wrought of 
true fairy stuff, and ‘ magic casements opening on the foam of 
perilous seas in fairy lands forlorn V Our heart almost stops 
when the Palace appears out of nothing in answer to the prayer 
of the ‘ naughty little wife,’ and then as marvellously is nowhere 
to be found when sought again. Legendary material like this 
is common to the myth of many countries, the Arabian Nights 
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for example, but it is nut often so naturally and artistically 
worked into a tale. 

'The story of Nagoba, the Snake-King, should go far to initiate 
the English child into some of the kindly feeling of India towards 
all the animal creation, dangerous and domestic alike. The 
benevolent (even if almighty) snake is a novel conception to the 
European, although this century, when the snake is not unknown 
as a pet, is changing even the status of the serpent in our animal 
hierarchy. None the less the tendency of Europe is to hold no 
truce with dangerous fauna, while Asia, in litei*aturc at least, 
either defies them or avoids them. 

We wonder what the ‘ blue horsa ’ is in the Tuesday story. 
Is he a purely magical animal, or is the Marathi for him a word 
which means ‘ dark ’ merely, or is he blue as Shiva is blue ? 

Whence, too, comes Soma the Washerwoman, the heroine of 
the twelfth tale ? C-an she be some personification of the Vedic 
Soma ? Goddess she is not, yet she is supernatural, she lives 
afar olT, she is marine. Here again wc seem to have a breath 
of Arabian legend. 

The rishi Vasishta’s settlement of the complaints of the four 
discontented queens is a story built directly on human nature. 
Once persuade the grumbler how much better off he is than once 
he was, and you have probably cured him like Vasishta. 

How common in literature is the fancy of living and peri¬ 
patetic lamps (fourteenth story). It occurs in Lucian, in 
Rabelais, and probably many other writers, and it possesses a 
certain grotesque persuasiveness which never fails to entertain. 

Very thankful must wc be to Mr. Kincaid for the “ wile of a 
hobgoblin,’’ whom we meet on page 123. We understand hob¬ 
goblins so much better when w^e realize that they are married 
persons, subject to all the pains and pleasures of conjugal exis¬ 
tence, and we even cannot resist that sympathy for them which 
is essential to proper interest in their doings. This especial lady, 
too, w’^as a peculiarly benevolent example of her kind, and be- 

1 ^ 
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friends the wretched Brahman woman who spoiled shraddha after 
shraddha by an unfailing succession of new-born babies. But all 
came well in the end. 

Mr. Kincaid seems to have added a new word ‘ neaped * to 
the English language. It is undoubtedly prettier than the 
commoner ‘ lepcd,’ but neither of them will convey very much 
except to the reader familiar with India, nor perhaps always to 
him. Isthewordin‘Hobson-Jobson’? 

Once more, the world, child and adult, is the richer by Mr. 
Kincaid’s cheerful and well-laboured contribution to its legendary 
wealth. 


A. L. E. 




ANTHROPOLOGICAL SCRAPS. 

C0EES FOR SNAKEBITE. 

Correspondents some time ago sent us descriptions of a variety 
of curious country cures for snakebite. They were published 
in this column. Rao Saheb Shelke, of Kolhapur, gives 
accounts in The Indian Antiquary of gome Deccani methods. 
He says that in the Deccan a person suffering from snakebite 
is taken to a village temple, and the miniKstrant is requested 
to give him holy water. The deity is also invoked. Thus 
keeping the person for one night in the temple, he is carried 
to his house the following day if cured. The vows made to the 
deity for the recovery of the person are then fulfilled. There is 
one turabat, a tomb of Avalia a Mahomedan saint, at Panhala 
where persons suffering from snakebite are made to sit near the 
tomb, and it is said that they are cured. In some villages there 
are enchanted trees of Kadulimb where persons placed under 
the shade of such trees are cured of snakebitesf* There is at 
present a famous enchanter— Mantrika —at Satara who cures 
persons suffering from snakebites. It is said that ho throws 
charmed water on the body of the sufferer, and in a few 
minutes the snake begins to s|)cak through the victim. The 
sorcerer enquires what the snake wants. The snake gives 
reasons for biting the person. When anything thus asked for 
by the snake is offered, the victim comes to his senses, and is 
cured. There are many witnesses to the alovo fact .”—Times 
of India, dated 2ird July 1915. 
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THE JOURNAL 

OF THE. 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

PROCEEDINGS OP MEETINGS. 


The Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Anthropologi¬ 
cal Society was held in the rooms of the B. B. R. A. Society, 
Town Hall, on Wednesday 27th January 1915 at 6 P.M. (S. T.) 
when Shams-ul-Ulma Dr. Jivanji Jamshcdji Modi^ B.A., Ph. D., 
President, occupied the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last meeting wore read and confirmed. 

Mr. Narrottum Morarjeo Gokuldas was duly elected a Life 
Member of the Society. 

Mr. S. S. Mehta, B. A., then read his paper on “ Aswattha or 
Tree Worship.’' 

A vote of thanks to the author of the Paper concluded the 
proceedings of the meeting. 

THE TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 

of the Anthropological Society of Bombay was held in the rooms 
of the B. B. R. Asiatic Society, Town Hall, on Thursday 26ih 
February 1915 at 6 p.m. (S. T.) when Shams-ul-Ulma Dr. 
Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A., Ph. D. occupied the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The Honourable Mr. P. D. Pattani, C.I.E., was then duly 
elected a member of the Society 

THE TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL REPORT was then 
read and the financial statements placed on the table for 
inspection by members. 
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Proposed by Rao Bahadur P. B. Joshf 
Mr. S. S. Mehta. 


«That the Report for the year 1914 and the statements 
of accounts as audited and signed by the auditors bo 
adopted.’’ 

Carried unanimously. 

Proposed by Lt. Col. K. R. Kirlikar, I.M.S., and seconded 
by Mr. K. M. Jhaveri, M.A., LL.B. 

'‘That the Honourable Mr. Claude Hill, C.S.I., C.I.E., I.C.S. 
be elected President of the Society for the ensuing year.’’ 

Carried unanimously. 

Both the speakers gave expression to the esteem in which the 
Honourable Mr. Hill w^as held by them and thanked him for 
the compliment paid by him to the Society by consenting to 
accept the office of President. 

Shams-ul-Ulma Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, the retiring 
President, then, welcomed the President, the Honourable 
Mr. Claude Hill to the Chair. 


The Honourable Mr. Hill thanked the Society in return and 
expressed his appreciation of the work done by the Society 
during the Presidentship of Shams-ul-Ulma Dr. Jivanji 
Jamshedji Modi, 

Proposed by Mr. K. M. Jhaveri, M.A., LL.B., and seconded 
by Mr. B, V. Mehta. 

“ That the following Office-bearers bo elected for the ensu¬ 
ing year:— 

Council fob 1915:— 

V ice-Presidents. 

Lt. Col. K. R. Kirtikar. 

Rao Bahadur S. T. Bhandare. 
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Members. 

Rao Bahadur P. B. Joshi. 

Rao Saheb Dr. V. P. Chowan. 

Dr. R. N. Ranina. 

K. M. Jhaveri, Esq. 

R. P. Masani, Esq. 

Hon. Secretary and Treasurer. 

ShainS‘Ul-Ulma Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi 

Auditors. 

Rao Saheb Dr, V. P. Chowan. 

R. K, Dadachanji, Esq.’’ 

Carried unanimously. 

Proposed by Mr. K. A. Padhye and seconded by Mr. S. S. 
Mehta. 

That a hearty vote of thanks be accorded to the Council 
for the valuable services they have rendered to the Society 
during the past year.” 

Carried unanimously. 

Shams-uJ-Ultna Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A., Ph. D., 
the retiring President, then road his Presidential Address. 

A vote of thanks to the Chair and the author of the address 
terminated the proceedings. 



ANNUAL REPORT 
1914. 


THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE OOUNOIL OF THE 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF BOMBAY. 

(FROM 1ST JANUARY 1914 TO 31ST DECEMBER 1914.) 

The Council begs to submit the following report ef the work 
of the Society during the year 1914 :— 

Number of Members .—At the commencement of the year 
there were 92 Life, Special and Ordinary Members. 8 Now 
Ordinary Members were elected during the year. The names 
of 3 Ordinary Members have been removed from the roll owing 
to their death. Two Members have resigned. The names of 
4 Ordinary Members have also been removed from the roll 
owing to their failure to pay in their subscriptions. Thus 91 
Members were on the roll of the Society at the (^ose of the year. 

Obituary .—^The Society has to announco with regret the 
loss by death of Madarul Maham Saikh Mahomed Badruddin- 
bhai, C.I.E. and Rao Bahadur G. N. Nadkarni, B.A., LL.B. 
during the year. 

Meetings .—-During the year under report, 10 Meetings were 
held of which one was the Annual General Meeting and the 
rest Ordinary Monthly Meetings. 

Communications .—At these 10 Meetings, the following Papers 
were read:— 

1. Tibetan Salutations and a few Thoughts Suggested by 

Them. By Shams-ul-Ulma Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji 

Modi, B.A., Ph.D. (Read on 28th January 1914.) 

2. Folklore of Savantvadi. Gods and Ghosts of the village 

of Matond on the Savantvadi State. By J. A. 

Saldanha, Esq., B.A., LL.B. (Read on 28th January 

1914.) 
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3. The Dasara and Dasaratha Lila proceeding from it as 

a Festive Occasion. By S. S. Mehta, Esq,, B.A.' 
(Read on 25th March 1914). 

4. History of the Sect of Mahanubhavas or Manabhavas 

and their Religious Tenets. By Keshao Appa 
Padhye, Esq., B.A., LL.B., Vakil of High Court 
(Read on 29th April 1914.) 

5. A Devil-driving Procession of the Tibetan Buddhists as 

seen at Darjeeling and a few Thoughts Suggested 
by it. By Shams-ul-Ulina Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji 
Modi, B.A., Ph.D. (Read on 24th Juno 1014.) 

6. Modes of Salutation. By S. S. Mehta, Esq., B.A. 

(Read on 29th July 1914.) 

7. Some Customary rites as a Preliminary to Marriage 

among Hindus. By S. S. Mehta, Esq., B.A. (Read 
on 26th August 1914.) 

8. Note on a Rain-Producuig Ceremony among the Arabs. 

Shams-ul-Ulma Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A. 
Ph.D. (Read on 30th September 1914.) 

9. The Crocodile in Bengali Folklore and Cult. By Sarat 

Chandra Mitra, Esq., M.A., B.L. (Read on 30th 
September 1914.) 

10. Birth Customs of the Telugus. By Rev. Sydney 

Nicholson, (Read on 28th October 1914.) 

1. A Note on the AVorship of the Pipal-tree in Bengal. 
By Sarat Chandra Mitra, Esq., M.A., B.L. (Read 
on 26th November 1914.) 

Anthropological Study and the Oriental Research Institute. 

A communication No. 10860 dated the 20th December 1913 
from the Deputy Director of Public Instruction to Shams-ul- 
Ulma Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A., Ph.D., regarding the 
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proposed inclusion of Anthropological studies in the scheme 
of the Oriental Research Institute having been placed by 
him before the Council, the following reply dated the 3rd 
March 1914 was sent to that officer with the approval of the 
Council:— 

Zrd March 1914. 

jRc/. No. 69. 

A. L. CovERNTON, Esq., M.A. 

Deputy Director of Public Instruction, Poona. 

Dear Sir, 

I am desired by the President and the Council of the Society 
to address this letter to you with reference to the letter dated 
18th April 1913, of the Royal Anthropological Institute of 
London to the Secretary of State for India, which at the direc¬ 
tion of his Excellency the Governor in Council you have been 
circulating for the opinion of experts. ^ 

Shams-ul-UIma Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A., Ph.D., 
our late Secretary, who has been appointed President of our 
Society for this year, having placed before the Council the 
correspondence forwarded to him with your letter No, 10860, 
dated 20th December 1913, the Council has approved of the 
views expressed by him individually and associate themselves 
with those views. 

Our late President, Lt.-Col. K. R. Kirtikar, I.M.S., has 
drawn up a memorandum on the subject of the study of 
physical Anthropology in India. As desired by the Council 
I bog to submit that memorandum to you with an expression 
of their approval. 


Yours faithfully, 

(Sd.) R. P. MASANI, 

Eon. Secretary. 

10 
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Memorandum received from Lt.-Col. K. R. Kirtikar. 


The study of Physical Anthropology in India has a vast 
field for much useful work. Nay, it is oven essential in some 
respects in the administration of Justice. For instance take the 
question of. determination of the age of a young criminal or non¬ 
criminal appearing before a magisterial or judicial authority 
when an individual has to prove himself or herself a major or 
a minor. The evidence of a medical expert is brought into 
requisition. At times, very often it may be said, no two 
medical men agree. The magistrate or judge is loft in a 
dilemma. He has no other choice than to exercise his own 
discretion. Of all the methods now in use for determining 
the age of man particularly before the adult period the results 
obtained from the examination of the teeth are the most satis¬ 
factory, if not always the most reliable. The eruption of the 
permanent teeth is mostly relied upon by medical men. A 
table thereof by various observers is annexed. “ The wisdom 
teeth wo do not take into consideration ” says Topinard, “ as 
they often are not cut at all’’. It is here I would say that 
there is necessity for investigation in India. I have for some 
years studied the question but it is not yet complete. I want 
Government aid. But in what shape I shall consider later on. 


K. R. KIRTIKAR. 
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♦ Barry says—“The following irregularities have also been observed;—Canines at nine; 3rd Molars at 13 3 ^; and no 
2 nd molar at 12 ^ 

t Powell appears to have changed his opinion; and now says that the Wisdom*teeth eruption as between 14-27 is 
inaccurate. 
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(Copy of letter from Shams-ttIi-Ulma Db. Jivanji Jamshedji 
Modi referred to in the above correspondence.) 

Bef. No. 19. 

22nd January 1914* 

To 

A. L. COVBRKTON, Esqb., M.A., 

Deputy Director of Public Instruction^ Poona. 
Sir, 

I beg to submit herein my opinion regarding the proposal 
contained in the letter of the Honorary Secretary of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute to the India Office, sent with your 
letter No. 10860, dated 20th December 1913. 

I approve of the proposal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute that cultured Anthropology should form an important 
part of the Oriental studies proposed to be encouraged by 
founding an Oriental Research Institute in India. The study 
of this Science has been much neglected in India and it was with 
a view to encourage it that the late Mr. Tyrrel Leith founded 
the Anthropological Society of Bombay, the only Society of 
its kind in India. The Bengal Asiatic Society has latterly 
opened an Anthropological Section in connection with its 
Oriental work. I beg to send you herewith a copy of the 
Silver Jubilee Memorial Volume of the local Society containing 
a short history of the Society which will show you that the 
Society, though short of Funds and much more short of workers, 
has carried on its work pretty steadily from month to month. 
Our work has been principally in the branch of cultured An¬ 
thropology referred to by the Honorary Secretary of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute, and wo are well nigh strangers in 
the branch of Physical Anthropology. 

1 note that the Institute attaches more importance to Cultured 
Anthropology than to Physical. I think that from a strictly 
■oientific point of view there should be some means to train 
at least a few in the branch. 
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Of course from the broader point of view of the peaceful 
advancement of the country and of the larger question of the 
administration of the country, the study of cultured Anthro*^ 
poiogy claims our first attention. In a country like Indiana 
country of various creeds and castes—it is useful to all and 
more especially to the officers both European and Indian 'who 
take part in the administration of the country. It would 
produce a bond of mutual S 3 nnpathy and mutual good will. 
Many a misunderstanding between communities and communi¬ 
ties and the Rulers and the Ruled would be alleviated by the 
help of the study of this science. 

In support of the view that the study of Anthropology would 
be of advantage to Government from the point of view of 
administration I would draw your attention to the words of 
Mr. Wilhelm Crooke delivered from the Presidential Chair of 
our Anthropological Society. He said, “ I think the axperience 
of the last few years is sufficient to prove that the idea has 
begun to dawn on the minds of Secretaries thsft condition of 
the successful administration of India and its teeming populas 
tion is a wider knowledge of the various races, their custom^ 
and Institutions. Recent events have shown that a District 
Ofiicer, if he is to hold the scales evenly between discordant 
creeds, must possess more than an empiric knowledge of their 
tenets and practices. He cannot now-a-days help devoting 
himself to a wider study of the races among whom he works. 
Not alone must he concern himself with the old established 
creeds, Brahmam'sm and Islam, the usages of the Jain and the 
Buddhist, but he must watch the myriad sects which are ever 
rising and floating away on the turbid stream of Indian reli¬ 
gious life*” 

I bog to send you herewith extmcts from the Academy of 
England showing the importance of the study of this science, 
and appreciating the work done by our Society in this direc¬ 
tion. 
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I beg to place at your disposal and at the disposal of Govern¬ 
ment my humble services both personal and official as the 
Secretary of the Anthropological Society of Bombay in any 
movement that Government may start as desired by the An¬ 
thropological Institute of England. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Sd.) JiVANJi Jamshedji Modi, 

With a copy of the 
Silver Jub. Mem. Vol. 
and extracts from the 
Academy of 6th April 
1912, 14th September 
1912 and 18th Decem¬ 
ber 1913. 

REFERENCE FROM BOMBAY GOVERNMENT. 

The Bombay Government having, by their letter No. 4139, 
dated the 3rd June 1914, invited the Society's opinion on the 
provisions of the Revised Bill further to amend the Indian Penal 
Code and the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898, the following 
reply, dated the 31st July 1914, was sent to Government. 

3l5i July 1914. 

From 

Shams-Ul-Ulma Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, 

B.A., Ph. D., 

President^ Anthropological Society of Bombay, 

To 

L. Robertson, Esq., I.C.S., 

Secretary to Oovernmenty 

Judicial Department, Bombay, 

Sir, 

With reference to your letter No. 4139, dated 3rd June 1914, 
received on 15th June 1914,1 beg to say that I had the pleasure 
of placing the letter before the Council of our Society. The 
Council had the benefit of the expert advice of one of its members, 
Mr. M. P. Kharehgat, I. C. S. (retd.), who has a long Judical 
experience and who once acted as a Judge in our High Court. 
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We agree generally with the views he has expressed and beg 
to submit our recommendations as follows:— 

1. The sub-clauses (a) and (6) of section 552A (1) may be 
combined, and the joint clause may run as follows :— 

“ Frequents the company of any prostitute in circumstances 
calculated to cause, encourage, or favour the prostitution of 
such female, or is otherwise living in such circumstances/’ 

2. One of the principal clauses on which there is a difference 
s Section 652B. On the one hand there is the fear—and that 
a well entertained fear—that an unguarded consignment of the 
girl to an alien custodian entails the risk of the child being 
converted to the religion of the custodian. On the other hand, 
there is the fear, that in case no proper person of the same 
faith as that of the child is found, and in case no unsoctarian 
Institution or a sectarian Institution conducted on the lines of 
the faith of the child is found existing in the district, the girl 
may have to be sent back to her undesirable’'^environments. 
This difficulty will be avoided by the suggestion made by Mr. 
Khareghat, viz., that in case there is no person or institution of 
the above-mentioned kind the custody of the girl may bo given 
to an alien, Le,, a person of another faith, who gives an under¬ 
taking “ not to interfere with the girl in the exercise of her, 
own religion and not to perform, or get performed, on her any 
ceremony indicative of a change in her own religion As 
all religions have a certain form of investiture or initiation, 
this specified restriction will have the desired effect 

In connection with this matter, we further think that a clause 
may be added in the Bill to the effect that the Magistrate, who 
hears the case, may have the poww to send the girl under proper 
supervision to an unseotarian institution or a sectarian one, 
conducted on the lines of the faith of the girl outside his dis¬ 
trict, in case such an institution does not exist in his district. 
Such a clause will, wo think, greatly help the good cause aimed 
at by the Bill. 
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We think the custody of the girl by such institutions is, in the 
long run, to be preferred. The question is not only to save 
the girl till she comes to the age limited by the proposed Bill, 
but to save her for over and to direct her future to a better 
path. Marriage is one of the ways to better her condition; 
and people would more readily like to have in marriage girls 
that have been properly brought up under the discipline 
of wel^regulated institutions than those brought up under the 
custody of individuals. 

Our Council agrees with the opinion of Mr. Khareghat that 
the revisional jurisdiction of the High Court must be preserved, 
and that especially on the ground of “ uniformity of decision 
and procedure.” It is likely that, in the first few years, many 
cases would be carried to the High Court but that would settle 
to a great extent, the procedure, which settlement would 
facilitate the working of the Act in the hands of the Magis¬ 
trates. 

Lastly, we are also of opinion with Mr. Khareghat, that the 
Bill should not impose such stringent conditions as to deter 
people from coming forward to act as custodians. From the 
nature of the case one must bear this in mind that many gentle¬ 
men of the right stamp will not be forthcoming to act as custo¬ 
dians. There must, therefore, be as little as possible in the Bill to 
frighten away good men from the responsibility of custodianship. 
So the Bill, instead of being vague in the matter of the faults 
of the custodians, must aim only at serious specific faults 
and not trivial faults, which may more be the result of care¬ 
lessness than of intention. We therefore propose that some 
clause, such as the following, suggested by Mr. Khareghat, may 
be put in the Bill instead of the present Section 552-B (6):— 

If the person to whose custody the female is committed 
peMorms or gets performed on her any ceremony indicative of 
a change in her religion, or gives her in marriage or removes her 
frem the jurisdiction of the Magistrate without his permission, 
or makes wilful and substantial default without good cause in 
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complying with any of the conditions annexed to an order 
under this Section for which he has undertaken such special 
liability, he shall be punishable as if he had committed an 
offence under the second part of Section 188 of the Indian 
Penal Code.” 

I beg to send you herewith a copy of the letter of Mr. M. P. 
Khareghat, dated 9th July 1914, and recommend its careful 
perusal. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Sd.) JivANJi Jamshedji Modi, 

PresidenL 


Mount Pleasant Road, 

Malabar Hill, 
Bombay, 9th July 1914. 

To 

R. P. Masani, Esq., 

Hony, Secretary, 

Anthropological Society of Bombay. 

Dear Sir, 

With reference to your letter No. 132 of 25th Juno 1914, 
forwarding for opinion the Bill further to amend the Indian 
Penal Code and Criminal Procedure Code, as amended by the 
Select Committee, I beg to submit the following remarks and 
suggestions. 

2. I would suggest that the two sub-clauses (a) and (6) of 
Section 552-A (1) be combined into one and the last part 
transposed, the whole reading— 

frequents the company of any prostitute in circumstances 
calculated to cause, encourage, or favour the prostitu- 
.tion of such female, or is otherwise living in such 
circumstances.” 

^7 
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This will meet the fear expressed by the Hon’ble Mr. Vijia^ 
raghavachariar and the Hon^ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya in their 
dissenting minutes as well as speeches in Council that respect¬ 
able girls whose contamination there may be no good reason to 
apprehend may come within the scope of the law simply because, 
under the ordinary circumstances of Hindu Society, they come 
into contact with prostitutes or Devadasis as teachers of music 
or otherwise. The law will not be weakened, for every case 
falling under sub-clause (a), in which there is reasonable appre¬ 
hension of contamination will come within the scope of the 
suggested amendment. This amendment will render unneces¬ 
sary the proviso to the clause, for if the Magistrate is satisfied 
that due care is taken to protect from contamination there 
will be no reason left to pass the order for removal from custody. 
This will also obviate the necessity of extending the proviso 
to near relatives as suggested by the Hon’ble. Mr. Vijiaragha- 
vachariar. 

3. The original Bill allowed a girl tobe given into the custody 
of a person of a different religion from hers if no qualified per¬ 
son of the same religion was willing to take charge of her. The 
amended Bill takes away this permission and the result is that 
if a qualified co-religionist be not willing to take charge of her 
she will have to be relegated to her original immoral surround¬ 
ings. This amendment seems undesirable as in a large number 
of cases it will not be possible to find qualified co-religionists 
willing to undertake such duties having regard to the classes 
from which such girls are likely to come and the strong pre¬ 
judices entertained against them. I would suggest that in 
choosing a custodian preference should be given to a person 
of the same religion as the girl, but if none such be willing she 
may be given into the custody of a person of a different religion 
provided the latter gives an understanding not to interfere 
with the girl in the exercise of her own religion and not to per¬ 
form or get performed on her any ceremony indicative of a 
change in her religion.” 1 do not think the majority of indi¬ 
viduals or institutions who will be otherwise willing to take 
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charge of such girls, will object to give such an undertaking, 
or will find any grave practical difficulty in carrying it out. 
This undertaking is of a negative character, quite different 
from the positive undertaking required by the English Act 
that the guardian would bring up the child in accordance with 
its own religious persuasion. A Christian may conscientiously 
refuse to teach a girl Hinduism, but unless he is very bigoted 
his conscience will not force him to interfere with a Hindu 
girl’s exercise of that faith. Of course he cannot permit the 
practice of anything contrary to natural morality or injurious 
to the girl’s health, but no recognised Indian religion requires 
guch a practice. That there is no practical difficulty in carr 3 dng 
out the suggested undertaking is shown by what is being already 
done in schools and colleges. Most orthodox Indians will be 
satisfied with the suggested undertaking. 

If it be enacted that in case no person is willing to give 
such an undertaking the girl may be given to a custodian 
without it, the probable result will be that none will give such 
an undertaking. If two alternatives are open to a person he 
will naturally adopt the less onerous. What is intended for 
exceptional cases will become the rule, and that will certainly 
cause serious dissatisfaction, for it will lead to wholesale conver¬ 
sion. 

4. As the Bill stands at present it is not clear whether the 
custodian has the power to give the girl in marriage. It is 
very necessary to make the point clear and it seems very desir* 
able to prevent him from doing so without the previous sanc¬ 
tion of the Magistrate. If the Magistrate’s Court is not con¬ 
sidered a suitable agency to intervene in such matters as mar¬ 
riages, as suggested in para 10 Clause (d) of the Government 
of India’s letter of 21st April 1914 to the Government 
of Bombay, the sanction of the District Court as defined in the 
Guardians and Wards Act (No. 8 of 1890) may be required. 

It is also possible that the natural guardian who according 
to the law applicable to the minor girl may be entitled to give 
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her in marriage may insist on doing so while she is with the 
custodian. This would also lead to complications. It would 
therefore be best to enact a separate clause, that “ none sh,all 
give in marriage a girl who is in the custody of a custodian in 
accordance with an order under Sec. 652-B without the previous 
sanction of the District Court as defined in the Guardians and 
Wards Act No. VIII of 1890, and on an application for such 
sanction the District Court shall summon before it the parties 
whom it considers interested and after hearing them and 
making such inquiry as it deems proper shall pass such order 
as it thinks fit having due regard to the welfare of the minor 
girl/* 

5. It is necessary to prevent the custodian from taking the 
girl out of the Magistrate’s jurisdiction without permission, 
else it will not be possible to keep control over him. There 
is a similar restriction imposed under Sec. 26 of the Indian 
Guardians and Wards Act 1890 and under Sec. 21 (5) of the 
English children Act 1908. At least the custodian should not 
be allowed to take her out of British India, and should be 
required to report to the Magistrate every change of residence 
of the girl. 

6. I would strongly recommend that the revisional juris¬ 
diction of the High Court bo preserved by adding to Sec. 552- 
D (3) suitable words such as “ but this provision is not to affect 
the revisional jurisdiction of the High Court under this Code.” 
The administration of a new law on a delicate subject conferring 
extensive powers should be under the control of the highest 
judicial tribunal of the land. Such control will ensure correct¬ 
ness and uniformity of decision and procedure, and secure 
public confidence which is of groat importance. 

7. I think Sec. 552B (5) is too sweeping in converting into 
an offence every act of non-compliance with any of the condi¬ 
tions annexed to an order under the section, and is likely to 
frighten away respectable persona who may otherwise be willing 
to take up the responsibilities of custodians. Certain definite 
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grave acts alone ought to be so treated. A person may well 
fight shy of undertaking that he will not interfere with the girl 
in. the exorcise of her religion if every little act of his which 
may or may not amount to such interference according to the 
views of different persons wore to be treated as an offence. 
It would be quite different if he broke an undertaking not to 
perform or get performed on her any ceremony indicative of 
a change in her religion, or not to give her in marriage or not 
to remove her beyond the jurisdiction of the Magistrate. These 
would be definite and grave acts. I would therefore suggest 
that the breach of only these three undertakings be made 
punishable as an offence under Section 188 I. P. Code. I do not 
know what other definite and grave conditions may be imposed, 
but if he is to be made penally liable it should be only for those 
of them for which he has expressly undertaken such liability. 
This will leave it open to the Magistrate to impose other con¬ 
ditions for which the liability is not of this kind. Of course 
a custodian is bound to comply with all the conditions he has 
agreed to and if ho does not, he can be deprived of custody. 
None will object to that, but many will object to the Penal 
liability. The “ default ” must also be wilful and substantial 
and without good reason. I would therefore substitute the 
following for Section 552-B (5):— 

“ If the person, to whose custody the female is committed 
performs or gets performed on her any ceremony indica¬ 
tive of a change in her religion,, or gives her in marriage 
or removes her from the jurisdiction of the Magistrate 
without his permission, or makes wilful and substantial 
default without good cause in complying with any of the 
conditions annexed to an order under this section for 
which he has undertaken such special liability, he shall 
be punishable as if he had committed an offence under 
the second part of Section 188 of the Indian Penal Code. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Sd.) M. P. Khareghat, 
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P,S .—I return herewith the acoompaniments to your letter. 

The Council begs to take this opportunity of placing on 
record their acknowledgment of the valuable advice and 
assistance rendered to them by Mr. M. P. Khareghat, I. 0. S, 
(Retd.)) in formulating the reply. 

Message op Congratulation to Sir James Frazer. 

Mr. James Frazer, the well-known author of the series of 
“ Golden Bough having been conferred the honour of Knight¬ 
hood, the following message of congratulation was sent to 
him:— 

1. “ The Society offers its best congratulations to Sir Jame» 

Frazer on the honour of Knighthood conferred upon 
him by His Most Gracious Majesty the King-Em¬ 
peror and takes this opportunity of expressing 
appreciation of his work in the field of Anthro* 
pology.** 

2. “ The Society elects Sir James Frazer as one of its 

Honorary Members.’* 

A sum of £ 3 was contributed in the name of the Society to¬ 
wards “ the Frazer Fund ” started in England in recognition 
of the services of ^r James Frazer to the cause of Anthro* 
pology. 

JourmU. —^Nos. 2 and 3 of Vol. X were published during 
the year. 

Presents ,*—Journals and Reports of learned Societies and 
other publications have been received in exchange for the 
Society’s Journal, and otherwise as usual during the year 
under Report. 

Finances ,—^The Invested Funds of the Society stood at 
Bs. 2,600, and the Cash Balance at Bs. 911-0-9 on 31st Decem¬ 
ber 1914. 



THE HONORARY TREASURER’S REPORT 

Vor the year 1014 . 

STATEMENT A. 

Showing the number of Members of the Society* 

Members remaining on the roll on 31st December 

1913 . 92 

Add— 

Members admitted during the year 1914 8 

- 100 

Deduct — 

Names removed on account of resignation 2, and 
non-payment of subscriptions 4 6 

Names removed on account of death .. 3 

- 9 

Members remaining on the roll on 31st December 

1914 ••• ••• ••• ••• ••4 ••• 81 

R. P. MASANI, 

Bonorary Secretary and Treasurer. 
Bcmbayi Sl«( Deeemier 1914. 
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STATEMENT 

Statement showing in detail: —(A) the amount of subscriptions 
during tfie year ; (G) the amount of subscription of the year 
owing to death or written-off tuith the sanction of the 
to be received (F) the amount deducted on 


Ks. a. p. Bs. a. p. 

Amount payable for 1014 os under 

Balance of subscriptions remaining to be 120 0 0 

recovered in respect of previous years. 


Government Grant. 

Government grant for the year 1914'-15.. 500 0 0 

Life Members. 

8 Life Members (from whom no further 

subscriptions are due) .. .. 

Special Members, 

H. H. the Nizam, Q.C.S.I. 100 0 0 

The Administrator of Junagadh State ,,, 16 0 0 

--— 116 0 0 


Carried over Rs.. 


735 0 
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B. 

payable during the year 1914 ; (J5) the actual amount received ; 
received during the previous year ; (D) the amount not paid 
Council ; {E) the amount of subscriptions remaining 
account of M. 0. Commission, d:c. 


B 


Oovernment OratU, 

Covernmont grant for the year 1914-15. 


Rs. a. p. 


Rs. a. p. 


500 0 0 


Special Members. 

H. H. tho Nizam, G.C.S.I. .. 

The Administrator of Junagadh State j.. 


99 0 0 
15 0 0 


Ordinary Mcnibera. 

65 Members' subscriptions for the year 


1914 


650 0 0 


114 0 0 


Payment in Arrears. 

Arrears of subscriptions for 1913 received 
from 5 Ordinary Members during the 
year 1914 .. 


50 0 0 


Payment in Advance, 

Subscription in advance for the year 
1915 paid by one Member during the 
year 1914. 


10 0 0 


Total amount of subscriptions received 
during the year 1914. 


€ 

Amount of subscriptions of the year 1914 
received during the previous year. 

Subscriptions paid by 2 members foi 
1914 in 1913 . 

Carried over Rs. ... 


710 0 0 
1,324 0 0 


20 0 0 
1,344 0 0 


16 
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STATEMENT 


A — c<mHmted, 

' Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Brought forward Rs.... 


735 0 0 

Ordinary ?dcinber'i. 



77 Members continued from tfio year 



1913. . 

770 0 0 


1 Member free (Honorary Socreiary) ... 

i 


2 Members resigned (from whom no sub- 



scriplions are duo) 



2 Members died (from whom no subscrip¬ 



tions are due) . ••• 



8 Members elected during the yeai 1914. 

80 0 0 


1 Member paid subscription in advance 


1 

for 1915 ... . 

10 0 0 




860 0 0 

Total Rs.,.. 


1,595 0 0 


Bombay, 31s/ December, 19i4. 
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B— continued. 


D 


Brought forward Rs.... 


Rs. a. p. 


Rs. a. p. 

1.344 0 0 


Amount not paid owinrj to dcMh or 'ivritten^ 
off with the sanction of the Council. 


Subscription of 1 member who died 
during the year before payment of 
subscription . 


10 0 0 


Amount writton-off : subscription of 4 
Members (Us. 40, S. Rama Rao, Esq., 
for loll to 1914; Rs. 30, Vicajoe M. 
Patel, l^isq., for 1912 to 1014; Rs. 20, 
H. A. Rose, Esq., for 1913 and 1914; 
and Rs. 20, Sayed Fakruddin El Edrus 
for 1913 and 1914) . 


no 0 0 


JE 

Amount of subscriptions remaining 
to be received. 


120 0 0 


Subscriptions of 13 ordinary Members 
for 1914.. 


130 0 0 


F 

Amount deducted on account of M, 0, 
Commission, dec. 


M. O. Commission on Rs. 100 from H. 

H. the Nizam C.C.S.I. .. . 1 


Total Rs...J 


1,595 


0 0 
0 0 


RJ P. MASANI, 

Honorary Secretary and Treasurot 
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STATEMENT 

Statement shomn/g the Eeceipts and Expenditure of the 


RECEIPTS. 


Hs. a. p. 


Balance with the Bank of Bombay on 1st January 1914. 


200 1 7 


Government Grant for the year 1914-16 and amount 
of Subscriptions received during the year 1914, as 
per Statement B. 


1,324 0 0 


Interest realized on Invested Funds during the year 
1914. 


88 12 0 


Amount realized by the sale of Journals... 


173 8 2 


Total Rs,... 


1,786 5 9 


We have examined the accounts and found them correct. We have 
examined the Vouchers and also tho Bombay Bank's Safe Custody 
Receipt for the Securities. 


Bombay, DecetnJbar, 1914. 


R. K. DADACHANJI, 1 

YAuditord. 

V. P, CHAVAN, J 
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c. 

Anthropological Society of Bombay, during the year 1914. 


EXPENDITURE. 

Rs. a. p. 

Establishment . .. 

480 0 0 

Postage and Stamps.. .. 

37 7 0 

Stationery, Printing and Binding Charges . 

34 6 0 

Cost of Printing the Journals . ... ... 

243 0 0 

Miscellaneous Charges (including £3 subscribed by tho 


Society towards the Sir James Frazer Fund). 

80 8 0 

Balance on 31st December 1914, (Rs. 891-0-9 with the 


Bank of Bombay and Rs. 20 in hand) 

911 0 9 

\j)ta^ Rs,,., 

1,786 6 9 


Invested Funds 

Government Promissory Notes bearing 35 per cent Interest, for Rs. 2,600 


R. P. MASANI, 

Honorary Secretary and Trsasurar, 
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LIST OF JOURNALS, &c., RECEIVED IN 
EXCHANGE OF THE JOURNAL OF THE 
SOCIETY DURING THE YEAR 1914. 

Galcutia —Journal and Proceodings of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. June to December 1913 ; January to May 1914 and 
Vol. LXXV, Pt. Ill 1914. 

Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. Ill 
No. 7 (1913) and Vol. V, Nos. 1 and 2 (1913). 

Annual Report of the Archjeological Survey of India, 
Eastern Circle for 1912-13. 

Bomb ty —Ethnographic Survey of BaUichistau Vols, I and II 
(1913). 

Progress Report of the Archoeological Survey of India, 
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The OtiDiNARY Monthly Meeting op the Anthropologi¬ 
cal Society of Bombay was held in the rooms of the B. B. 
R. Asiatic Society, Town Hall, on Wednesday the 31s^ March 
1915, at 6 p.M. (8* T.) when the Honourable Mr. C. H. A. Hill, 
C.S.I., occupied the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Mr. Vithaldas Samuldas who was present in the meeting was 
duly elected a member of the Society. 

Lt. Col. K. R. Kirtikar, Rao Bahadur S. T. Bhandare and 
Mr. R. P. Masani congratulated, on behalf of the Society, the 
President, the Honourable Mr. Claude Hill, on his being ap¬ 
pointed a member of the Viceregal Executive Council. Mr. Hill 
tlianked the Society for the congratulations. 

Mr. S. S. Mehta then read his Paper on the following 
subject:— 

“ A Consideration of the Position of Women in Primitive 
Society from the Standpoint of Marriage.’’ 

A vote of thanks to the author of the Paper concluded the 
proceedings. 


The Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Anthropologi¬ 
cal Society of Bombay was held Vg^ t he rooms of the B. B. 
R. A. Society, Town Hall, on Wedn^diy 2^th A'pnl 1915 at 
6 p.M. (S. T.) when Lt. Col. K R. Kirtikp, occupied the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following Paper was then read :— 

“ A Note on a Cure-Charm for the Bite of the Boda SnatjC^’^ 
by Sarat Chandra Mitra, Esq., M.A., B.L. 

A vote of thanks tq the author of the Paper con^uded Ihe 
proceedings. 
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Thb Obdikaby Monthly Misting or the An .'^opologi- 
OAL Soctbty or Bombay was held-in the rooms of the B. B. 
Rojrj.1 Asiatic Society, Town Hall, on Wed|ne8day 30<ft June 
1916 at 6 P.M. (S. T.) when Lt. Col. K. Rf',Kirtikar, occupied 
the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting \rere read and confirmed. 

The following Papers were then read:— 

1. “ Pregnancy amongst ancient and modern Races ” by 

S. S. Mehta, Esq., B.A. 

2. A Few Parsi Riddles ” by Rustamji Nasarvanji 

Munshi, Esq. 

A'^vote of thanks to the authors of the Papers concluded the 
ptodeedings. 
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A FEW NOTES ON A PLYING VISIT TO 
JAPAN FROM AN ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
POINT OF VIEW. 

By Db. Jivanji Jamshbdji Modi. 

Papkb I.— HiaroBY and Obioin of ihe PEOPiiB. 

B^ad on Z7th September 1922* 

I had the pleasure of paying a flying visit to Japan, in April 
this year. As said in my last paper before 
^ Introduction. this society,^ I visited Burma, Penang and 
Singapore in the Strait Settlements, French 
Indo-China, China and Japan in turn. I eni/ored Japan on 6th 
April 1922 from its port of Simonoseky and left it on 25th 
April at Mogi, via, the beautiful inland sea, again paying a 
longer visit to Simonoseky, while our steamer S.S. Japan 
waited in the harbour for a day. Thus, my flying visit lasted 
for about 19 days, during which I had the pleasure of seeing 
several cities and places.^ I repeat what I said in my previ¬ 
ous paper on the Phongys of Burma, that my short visit was 


I The Phongya of Burmah (Journal No. 4, vol. Xfl, pp. 458-477). 

3 I give below my-itinerary from Calcutta to tho Furthest Fast 
and back, hoping, that it may interest our members, who may think of 
visiting this beautiful country j— 

“ 7th February, left Calcutta. lOth February, arrived at Rangoon. 
L3th February, arrived Mandalay. 14th February, arrived Mingu. 15th, 
returned to Rangoon. 16th, left Rangoon. 19th, arrived at Ponaug. 
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a flying visit, as that of a globe-trotter, but made with pencil 
and note-book in hand wliole throughout. This and the other 
papers that may follow are the result of what I have seen, 
heard and read. This paper is, rather, a preliminary paper, 
treating mostly of a brief account of the country and its history. 

Japan is, as often said, really a wonderful land. Both, the 
hand of God and the art of Man have made 
wonderful to behold. Again, its people, 
who, in the midst of new ideas, still preserve, 
to a great extent, its old views and ideas, add to the charm of 
the land. From the facts, that Japan won the great war 
against the colossal power of Russia, that it is considered to 
be one of the great Powers in the Councils of the West, and 
that it has advanced in modern Arts and Sciences, we all 
think that Japan is Europeanized. Yes, it is Europeanized 

20th, left Penang. 22nd, arrived at Singapore. 26th, loft Singapore. 
28th, arrived at Saigon (French Indo-CJiina). 2nd March, loft Saigon. 
6th March, arrived at Hyphon. 6th MarcJi, went to Hanoui from 
Hyphon. 7th March, left Hyphon. 10th March, arrived at Hongkong. 
12th March, went to Macao. 13th March, arrived at Canton. 15th 
March, wont to Warnpu. 16tli March, roturnod to Hongkong, 18th 
March, left Hongkong. 19th March, touched Amoy for a fow hours. 
22nd March, arrived at Shanghai. 24th March, arrived at Hangchow. 
25th March, returned to Shanghai. 26th March, loft Shanghai in the 
morning. 27th March, arrived at Pekin late at night. 31st, arrived at 
NanUou for the Ming Emperors’ tombs. 1st April visited the groat 
Wall of China. 3rd April left Pekin for Japan, via Mukden and the 
froiiliers of Korea. 6th April, taking boat at Fuschen, landed in Japan 
at the port of Simonoseky in the morning. Arrived at Kobe at 
night. 8th April, visited Osaka. 10th April, went to Kyoto. 11th 
April, returned to Kobo. 13th April, arrived at Ama-na-Hashidate. 
16th April^ arrived at Yokohama. 16th April, visited Tokyo. 17th 
April, Nokko. 18th April, Chuzonzi. 19th April, back to Yokohama. 
2()th April, returned to Kobe. 24th April, left Kobe for return journey, 
25th April, arrived at Moji in tho morning and left it at night. 29th 
April, visited Amoy. 30th April, second visit to Hongkong. 3rd May, 
left Hongkong. 9th May, arrived at Singapore. 13th May, arrived 
at Penang. 16th May, arrived at Rangoon. 17th, visited Pegu, 
18th May, left Rangoon. 20th, returned to Calcutta.*' 
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and is still boing Europeanized, but that Europeanization is 
more of the outside than of the inside. In its Army and 
its Navy, its Railways and Tramways, its Electric wires of 
telegraphs and light, in its Administration and Rule, we do 
see a good deal of Europeanization. But still, in its beliefs 
and religious views, in its manners and customs, it is still, to 
a great extent, the Japan of Old; and it is this, what we may 
call, its oldness, that adds to the pleasure of visiting the 
country. We do not know, how long will this Old of the 
East, pressed and pushed hero and there by the New of the 
West, will continue. As a writer says: “ Modern Japan 

is a mystery. There is an undying magic of Japan. 

Japan is faithfully old and insistently new.’* It is spoken of 
as a kind of fascinating mystery,” as being the ‘'Hermit of 
the East.” Just as a beautiful person, male or femaU^, look¬ 
ing his or her face into a mirror, is self-pleased, and falls, as it 
Wv5r(‘, in love with himself or herself, so, it is said of some of the 
.fapanesa writers, that they, enamoured of its beauty, are 
ov(^rjoyed in their description of the beauties of their country, 
ft is said of one of the old poets, Hitomaro, who lived in the 
8th century A.C,, and who had a Shinto temple built in his 
honour near Kobe at Akashi which the Jaj)anese take as the 
place of their time meredian for the whole of Japan, that, 
enamoured of the beauty of his country, he said, “ Japan is 
not a land where men need pray, for it is itself divine.” Wc^IJ, 
from my visit of a number of Japanese Shinto temples, I find, 
at h‘ast, this to be true, that the people, as a rule, do not pray 
long. When they go to the temple, they make a deep Japanese 
bow, clap their hands about three times, throw one or two 
coins in the temple-box, and mutter or rather utter in their 
minds, hardly for a minute or two, their prayers, and finish. 
They have much of devotion towards the unseen Higher 
Powers, and, at the same time, they take a great zest in life. 
They enjoy life. 

Sir Edwin Arnold speaks of its scenes and customs as being 
“ as old as the beginning of the Christian Era, and older still. 
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Under the thickest lacquer of new ways, the antique manners 
and primitive Asiatic beliefs survive of this curious and delight¬ 
ful people in whoso veins Mongol and Malay blood has mingled 
to form an utterly special and unique race.”I Thus, it is 
the hand of God, the art of Man and the peculiar manners 
and customs of the People which both God and man 
may be said to have moulded, all three, that make Japan 
‘‘the happy hunting ground of the lover of the picturesque.”^ 
Its beautiful sea coast, its beautiful mountains and valleys, 
“ its tiny shrines and quaint hostelries evidently placed so as 
to command vistas that delight the eye make this beautiful land 
‘‘a fitting abode for the most m^thetic of modern peoples. 
Japan is spoken of as “ the land of the Gods ” and “ a real 
fairyland in the Par East.” The country is “ pretty and 
quaint ” and the people are more pretty and quaint.^ Pierre 
Loti rapturously says “ What a country of verdure and shade 
is Japan ; what an unlooked-for Eden.”® As very well said 
by Sir Edwin Arnold, Japan is “a country which surprisis 
and fascinates every body who visits it.” ® As almost all 
visitors of Cashmere are overjoyed with the beauty of the 
country, so, almost all the travellers are more than pleased 
with their visit to picturesque Japan. Another Writer says : 
“Japan is the delight of tourists; its arts, its customs^ its 
scenery, its people have a charm to which all but the 
exceptionally unresponsive traveller yield. When after its long 
seclusion it was once more accessible it was like the appa¬ 
rition of another world. Even now, when so much is changed, 
the novelty remains, and besides, the very transformation 
affects us like a fairy talo.”^ 


1 “Soas and Lands,” by Sir Edwin Arnold (1891), pp. 161-69. 

3 Ibid.^ p. 11. » Ihid., p. 12. 

4 Myths and Legends of Japan, by P. Hadland Davis, p. XI. 

5 Japan (Madame Chrysanth^me), by Pierre Loti, translated from 
the French, by Laura Ensor, p. 14. 

• “ Seaa and Lands,” by Sir Edwin Arnold (1891), p. 169. 
t Imperial Japan, by George William Knox, 1905, p. 2. 
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Japan, though, as said above, it is conservative and old in 
T . .-,.1 midst of the new, is susceptible to 

to Foreign In- foreign influences, and it is these foreign 
fnZenceon that have made it what it is 

now. From a brief sketch of its history, 
which we will see later on, we find that America had and has 
a great hand in its working up of its own destiny, America 
forced Japan to open its doors to the outer world. By that 
hostile act, it has, to a certain externt, befriended it. As is 
often said, at times, our foes serve better the place of friends 
than friends themselves. We find that in the case of Japan. 
Some people say that the next great war of the world will 
be between America and Japan. Whatever may be the 
case in the future, Japan is certainly influenced by America 
first, and next by some European cxmntries. But we find, 
that Japan was susceptible to foreign influences from 
olden times. It was influenced by Korea, China, Mongolia, 
India and even Persia. Japan presents many features of 
civilization and advancement from the times of the early 
cave-dwollers, referred to by some Archeological anthropo¬ 
logists, up to the most modern times. Of the influence of Iran 
or ancient Persia on Its arts, we read In The Arts of Japan 
by Dillon, that some of its arts were influenced by those 
of Iran. Speaking of the arts of Nara, he says : Nothing is 
more remarkable than the undoubted presence of Persian, more 
especially Sassanian motives in a considerable number of 
cases.Speaking of the art of painting of Kose-no-Kanaoka, 
a well-known painter, he says : “ It is considered possible that 
the beginnings of Japanese art were strongly affected by Per¬ 
sian influences, which are discernible in Kanaoka’s pictures.’* 
This Persian influence came via China, which was first affected 
by it. 


According to the History of China, its ancient civilization 
began about ’3000 years before Christ. The best and glorious 
period of Chinese history was the latter period of the Chou 
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Dynasty “(1122-249 B.c.) During the next dynasty, the Chin 
dynasty, China had its great stone monuments. The greatest 
monument of the period was its Cha;ng‘Cheng or Great wall. 
Then came the Western Han dynasty, and with it, the arts 
of Western Asia, which after Alexander’s conquest of Persia, 
Bactria and India, were influenced by Greek art, entered into 
China, preparing the way for the entrance of Indian arts later 
on. Then came the time of Emperor Ming-ti (58-75 A.c.) of 
the Eastern Han dynasty. This Emperor had sent a special 
Embassy to India for familiarizing China with Buddhism. 
This was the time when Kanishka was believed to be ruling in 
North-Western India and when the Gandhara arts entered 
into India. At this time, Bactrian arts also entered into India. 
On the downfall of the Eastern Han dynasty, after a brief 
period of some divided kingdoms, there followed the period, 
known as the South and North Dynasty periods (221-589 a.o.), 
when some Central Asian tribes entered into China and 
brought with them the above referred to Gandhara arts and 
Sassanian arts. It was these Sassanian arts which entered 
Japan via China. 


The old name of 
Japan. 


It is said that in very early times, the Japanese called their 
country Yamato from a province of that 
name. Then they called it Nippon, in 
which name the first part Ni meant the 
Sun and the second part meant the ‘‘ source,” Thus the word 
meant the source or the place whence came the Sun.” This 
derivation points to the fact of its being in the furthest East. 
This explains why the Japanese have adopted the figure of the 
Sun as an emblem on their flag. The Chinese called the country 
Dschipon^ or Jiepan, which name, in the Chinese, gave the 
name moaning, i.e., the source of the Sun. It is from the 
Chinese name Jie-pan that Europe has taken its modem name 
Japan. Possibly, Marco Polo, who was in China in the 13th 


1 Japan to-day, by Dr. J, A. B. Scherer, p. 29. 
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century a.d. and who is deified in China as a great saint, ^ 
introduced the name in Europe, or, perhaps, the Portuguese, 
tvho were the first to come into contact with the East, or the 
Dutch may have introduced it into Europe. 

The Pre-historic history of Japan is shrouded in mystery. 

Anthropology appeals to Geology and 
Archaeology for its very early pre-historic 
history. The appeal to Geology tells us, 
that this island, with its beautiful inland sea, containing hun¬ 
dreds and thousands of islands, varying from a few square yards 
in area to several square miles, and from a few feet in height 
to more than a thousand feet, and with its beautiful moun¬ 
tains and valleys, is the gradual result of the work of volcanic 
eruptions. The existence of the volcanic activity of the 
island is still testified by the great volcanic mountain of Fuji, 
held sacred and spoken of respectfully as Fuji San, and 
by its hot springs and occasional earthquake shocks. 
Next to the Geologists, our gurus of Anthropology ask us 
to turn to Archaeologists, the “ pick-and-shovel historians.” 
On turning to them, we learn various things about the pre- 
historic history of the country. When the geologists begin 
with all life-endowed beings, of whom man forms only one part, 
the archaeologists begin with man himself. They say, that 
the very earliest inhabitants of Japan were cave-dwellers. 
Some ancient cave-dwellings of its early people are traced by 
them at some distance from Tokyo. 

It looks strange, but still it is a fact, that the history of 
many a country—both its history proper, as 
given by its literature and its pre-historic 
history as given by its archaeological 
remains and its traditions—shows, that its modern people 
are not the descendants of its original inhabitants. They 

1 I saw Marco Polo’s image in two temples of China in the midst 
of the images of the Saints of China. 
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are mostly people of other countries who, driving the 
aborigines of those countrieSp have made them their 
homes. In the East, we find this to be the fact in the 
case of Iran, Hindustan, Burma, China, etc. In the West, 
this is the case with England, France, Germany, Russia, etc, 
It is the case even with Egypt in Africa. Wa know, that in 
our own country, the Aryans from the East, drove away the 
Dravidians to the South and made Northern India their home. 
Some scholars seem to believe, that even the Dravidians are not 
the aborigines of India, hut were preceded by other aborigines. 
The same is the case with Japan. The ancestors of the 
modern Japanese are said to have come here from some place 
in Central Asia via China and Korea. Driving away the 
aborigines, known as the Ainos, to mountain-recesses, they 
settled and flourished here. Of these aborigines, the Ainos, 
it is believed that they themselves also had settled here in 
remote ages, after driving away an earlier people known as 
Koropok-guru. These earlier primitive aborigines are all gone, 
but the Ainos still live in groups in some distant parts, away 
from the cities of the modem Japanese. I was fortunate 
to see one of these Aino aborigines on 8th April at Osaka. 
His distinct physiognomy and peculiar dress in the midst 
of the present day Japanese, drew my attention from a 
distance, and learning, on inquiry, that he was an Aino abori¬ 
gine, I actually ran after him to have a closer view of 
him, when ho was about to go into an adjoining house. 
The Ainos or Ainus, the later aboriginal inhabitants of 
Japan, are believed to be Aryan and to have come from some 
part of Asia, via China, at a time, when the island of 
Japan was not so much distant from the mainland of Asia 
as now. Yezo is their headquarters, where, out of 14 lacs 
of people, 18,000 are Ainos. Firatori is said to be the 
largest settlement of the Ainos of the South. The Ainos, 
who in the 9th century a.Q. lived in the Northern part of 
Japan as far as at Sen^, were subdued at the end of the 
8th and the beginning of the ^th century. 
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The next people who came to Japan from tho North after 
the Ainos were the Mongols who easily subJuc'cl the Ainos. 
A fanciful tradition says that Chengizkhan, th(‘ great Mongol 
conqueror, was himself a Japanese, whose original name was 
Yoshitsuno (born 1156), a younger half-brother of the first 
Shogan Yoritomo (1147—1199). He helped his brother Yori- 
foino against the Tiara family and wore laurels which made* 
the elder brother jealous of him. So he ran away from Japan 
and re-appeared on the continent of Asia as CheiigizkhanJ 

After the Mongols, came th(' Malays from the Philippine 
islands. They drove the Mongols to the North. By the 
beginning of the sixtli century a.c., these three elements— 
the Ainos, the Mongols and the Malays—are b(‘lieved to have 
combined and formed one nation. It is said^ that th(‘ 
Ainu contributed the power of resistance, the Mongols the 
intellectual qualities, and the Malay that handiness and adapt¬ 
ability which arc the heritage of sailor-men.’’ Chamberlain 
does not believe in any combination, and says that, though 
the Japanese who arc Mongols have intc^rmarried with th(^ 
Ainos, they are two distinct people “ as distinct as the White s 
and Reds in North America,” Mr. Pavis says that in spite 
of the fact that tho Ainu is looked down upon in Japan, and 
re'garded as a hairy aboriginal of interest to th(' anthropolo¬ 
gist and the showman, a poor despised creature, who wor¬ 
ships the bear as the emblem of strength and ficucencss, he has, 
nevertheless, left his mark on Japan.Puji, tho great vol¬ 
cano of Japan, is said to have taken its name from Fuchi, 
tlic Amo Goddess of Fire.*^ These profile have given names 
to a number of places in Japan. They have also given a 
number of their superstitions to the modern Japanese. 

1 Chamberlain’s Japan (191!!, 9th edition), p. 87. 

2 “ The Full Recognition of Japan,” by Robert P. Porter, quoted by 
F. H. Davis in his Myths and Legends of Japan, p. XIll. 

3 Myths and Legvmds of Japan, p. XIII. 
i Ihid. 
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The Japanese take pleasure in their country being called the 
A Brief Sketch of Rising Sun, because it is situ- 


the History of atcd in the furthest East. For this reason, 
Japan. 

they have the picture of the Sun on their 
national flag. There seems to be another reason for the Sun 
being the emblem on their banner. Just as some Rajput lines 
of king in India call themselves Surya-vanci 
trace their descent from the Sun-god, the (Japanese trace their 
early descent'from Ama-TerasU, the Sun-goddess. The early 
Mikados, thus tracing theur descent, believed themselves to 
possess a kind of Divine Power. They wf'rc a})Solute ruh'rs. 


Latt(‘rly, a kind of Feudalism, somewhat similar to that which 
was prevalent at one time in old England, prevailed in Japan. 
Now and then and here and there, there arose chiefs who 


usurped great powers. Yoritomo (1147-1199), one cf such 
chi(ds, who had newly risen to power after an arduous fight 
with other chiefs, established himself as a dual power over the 
country, and, assuming the title of yhogun or genc^ralissimo, 
founded a kind of military feudalism. He was th(‘ founder 
of the Shogunate, which formed a kind of Diarchy in Japan. 
The 8hoguns were, as it were, real ruh‘rs and the Mikados, 
kings in name. Some time after, there arose from the Shogu¬ 
nate, a third power ; and for some time, there was, as it were, 
a kind of Triarchy. It was a powerful family of the retain¬ 
ers of the f(‘udal lord, the Ho jo family, that founded the 
triarchy. The family was called by that name as they first 
found(‘d at Hojo a kind of military regency from 1205 to 1333 
under the nominal military rule of the Shoguns. It was a 
member of this Hojo family, Hojo Tokimune, who ruled as 
a military regent from 1261-1284, that defeated the Mongol 
fleet of Kublai Khan who had invaded Japan. This defeat 
is as well-known in the history of Japan as that of the Spanish 
Armada in the reign of Elizabeth in the history of England. 
The memory of this great event is kept green in the minds of 
the modern Japanese by shows and pageants. I saw a lively 
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picture of that event at Osaka. From amongst the Shogun 
rulers, the name of Hideyoshi who is spoken of as the 
Napoleon of Japan, or the Augustus of Japanese history 
(1536-1598); is well-known, as he had thought of becoming, 
as it wen', Ah'xaiider the Great of the Furthest East. Ho 
hafl tliought of being the conqueror of the East, but his 
ambition was cut short after a temporary conquest of 
Korea. His death brought another general in power, 
General leyasu (1542-1616). His family continued the 
Shogunate peacefully for about 250 years, when in the end, 
th(^ arrival of the well-known Embassy of Commodore 
Perry from America in 1853 shook from the very bottom 
th(j rule of the 8hoguns, and a revolution in 1868 put 
an (‘nd to both, feudalism and dualism or diarchy, and 
restored the Mikados, who were upto then only nominal 
kings, to real royal power—an eve nt oftt'U s])oken now as 
the Restoration. The present Mikado is the second of such 
restored Mikados, 

Th(^ R-i'storation of tin? power of the Mikados, h'd, by leaps 
and jumps, to the present exalted position of Japan among 
Western powers, America, by its abov(' embassy, opened the 
doors of Japan. But these doors were once open ere this. 

It seems, that some countries of Asia wen'- more open to 
foreigiK'rs about two centuries ago than now. For example, 
Tibet was at one time open to occasional travellers from the 
West. So was China and so was Japan. But, later events 
led these countries to close their doors strongly against foreign¬ 
ers. In 1542, i.e., about 50 years after Columbus discovered 
America, the Portuguese had gone to Japan. St. Francis 
Xavier was the first ta go to Japan, where he preached Chris¬ 
tianity. After a few difficulties after his advent, the doors 
of Japan were opened to foreigmu’s. But in 1600 A.C., the 
Shogun ruler shut the doors again and prevented the spread 
of Christianity. These doors were again opened as said above, 
at the instance of Commodore Perry. 
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This brief sketch of the history of the rulers of Japan helps 
us to understand better some of the institutions and eusto-ms 
of Japan. I will now speak of these: 

As Dr. George Barton says:—“ Salutations have in all 

Japanese Oourte- 

ay in Salutation and frequently have had religious signifi- 
and 111 Language. cance. They vary from elaborate cere¬ 
monies . . to informal greetings.'’^ Now, the first thing that 
strikes us, foreigners, on entering Japan, is their peculiar way 
of courtesy or what we, in our Indian language, say of their 
inoile of mldming. When two persons meet, they bow towards 
(‘ach other. Generally, the one who is inferior in age or 
position, begins the bowing. The bowing is very low from 
the waist. When one bows, the other replies by bowing. 
Then the former bows again, and the second replies again by 
another bow. This process of bowing is repeated thrice. We 
began seeing this method of courtesy even before we entered 
Japan, in China itself, when we entered the frontiers of Korea 
where the Japanese had established themselves. There, we 
observed this method on Railway stations. When a person 
leaving a particular station by train exchanges his respects 
with friends and others who have come to* bid him good-bye, 
we spectators get nervous, lest he may miss the train by the 
dilatory process of three bows one after another by both t\v^ 
parties. Ohee we saw a num-bor of ladies who had come to 
bid good-bye to a lady friend, who was leaving a place by a 
steamer. It was a sight to seo the numerous ladies all bowing 
together and the lady on the steamer bowing in reply from 
the deck and all repeating the process three times. 

When you go to a Japanese inn, which is a kind erf Japanese 
Hotel, you are received by such bowings and the maids in 
waiting sit kneeling before you when they wait upon you. 
In the case of some of their extreme ways of courtesy, we are 


1 Hasting’s Dictionary of Religion and Ethics,. Vol. 11, p. 104. 
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reminded of what we read in Herodotus about the methods 
of courtesy of the Iranians of the Achaemenian times. 

They extend their courtesy of outward manners (‘V( n to 
their language which is full of a kind of 
sweetness of expression and resp(‘ct. ThivS 
sweetness of expression and respect extended 
from persons even to important inanimate things of constant 
use. We Indians are not unfamiliar with such expressions, 
r will remember my boyhood and my youth, when expres¬ 
sions of too much courtesy w(Te common. Even upto about 
20 years ago, I received letters from a rclativ(‘ at Naosari, 
the tirst half or nearly three-fourths of the first page of whi(^h, 

I could easily leave off, knowing fully well, that it contained 
nothing about the subject proper of the letter, but epistolary 
forms of courtesy—courtesy not only towards myself but also to 
my city and to my dot:;eased father. TIk^ style of some of the 
Persian epistles from the Parsce Dasturs of Persia to those 
of India, as given in our Persian Rivayats is full of such 
courteous expressions. But the Japanese are, avS it were, 
experts in this matter. They arc courteous in their language, 
not only to persons but even to places and things of dail}" 
use. For example chd is their word for tea, but they would 
s])eak of it as 0-cha where o is an honorific prefix for chd or 
t('a. Their word for hot water is yu, but they will sptuik of 
it as 0 yu, ^.e., honourable hot water. Their word of soup 
is ismpi, but they would speak of it as 0 Tsuyu, i.e., tln^ 
honourable soup. Tlie word san is an honorific word which 
you have to apply oven to the boys and maids of your house. 
The English word ‘ boy for a household servant is used 
even among the French and the Japanese. I he ard the word 
used on the French steamer Ambroise and then in Japan. 
In Japan, when you have to call your Japanese boy or house 
maid, yo\x have to say boy-san or amma-san. Even inanimate 
objects like the sacred mountains are spoken of with that epi¬ 
thet. For example, the mountain Fuji is spoken of as Fuji-san. 
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The second particular custom which strikes us on entering 
Japan is that of the Japanese babies being 
Children carried carried about by the mothers on their 
backs. We, here, speak of children being 
carried on i.c., in our arms in the front. For 'example, 
we have our proverb H 

“ The child is in her arms, but still the mother obliviously 
goes out in search for it in the whole village/' In the case 
of a Japanese mother, such a proverb may better fit in, be¬ 
cause she carries her baby generally on her back. In the train 
or in the tram, in public roads or in houses, in gardens or in 
fields, you st '(3 them carried by mothers on their backs. Even 
when others carry them, they carry them on backs. I have 
seen men and grown up children earr^ung them on their backs. 
In Japan, this seems to be the general practice for the rich 
as well as the poor. 

Sir Edwin Arnold says that^ “ Japan is evidently a Para¬ 
dise for babies and boys and girls. Tlu‘. babies are ont‘, and all 
slung upon the back in a deep fold of tiie kimuno.^ There 
they sl(?cp, cat, drink and wobble tlu ir little slav( n pates to and 
fro, with jolly little beaming visages, and fat brown hands 
and arms." We read further on (p. 187) “ Everywhere too 
are visible the delightful Japanese babies—most plac'id and 
most plump of all known infants hood-rocking and blinking 
in th(^ fold of the mother’s kimano, but just as frequently tied 
on the backs of old men, boys and little maidens ; for as soon 
as a Japanese child can even toddle about, a smaller one, 
who cannot yet run alone, is swaddled tightly upon its should¬ 
ers. The babies thus see everything, share everything, take 
part in agriculture, kite-flying, shipping, cooking, gossiping, 
washing and all that goes forward and onward, which perhaps 
give them, their extraordinary gravity and worldly wisdom, 

1 “ Soas and Lands,” p. 166. 

2 The upper dress of a Japanese woman, serving the same piupose 
as our Indian sdri* 
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mingled with gladness as soon as they reach the mature age 
four or five.” 1 have seen on Railway and Tram stations 
mothers lulling their children to sleep on th(‘ir backs, by little 
dancung movements, moving on their feet to and fro as if 
they were rocking them in a cradle. 

I do not know what is the rate of mortality, among Japanese 
children. But I will not be surprised if it is less than that 
among other people, because the above custom of carrying 
their children out with them on their backs, sleeping or waking, 
keeps them long in open air. This outdoor life makes them 
intelligent also. Again, the question that strikes me in this 
matter is What has led to this custom ? ” I have not comc' 
across any writing treating of this subject, but my view is this : 
Japan is a mountainous country. Nearly seven-eighths of 
it is mountainous and only one-eighth is plain. So, it is na¬ 
tural, that most of the peoph^ have to come into contact with 
hills and mountains, valleys and dales. They have to go up 
and down. In this movement, it is very convenient to carry 
all kinds of loads—and among them babies—on the back. Wo 
S.3C in the Himalayas that all porters carry tlicir loads, not on 
hi‘ads, as wo see hen‘, but on their backs, some evc'ii support¬ 
ing these loads by a strap passing across tlit'ir foreheads. 


A FEW NOTES ON A FLYING VISIT TO 
JAPAN, FROM AN ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
POINT OF VIEW. 

Rvper II. —Uklioion. 

By Db. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi. 

(Read on 25 th of October 1922.) 

This is my second paper on my “ Few Note's on a Flying Visit 
to Japan.” For one, who wants to uiider- 
Jntro(iuct.ion. Japan well, a little knowledge of its 

religion and its religious places and customs is necessary. 
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Japan has two religions—Shintoism and Buddhism—the one 
older and the other, though old, later. They are two separate 
religions, but, by long usage, they arc mixed up together. 
The elements of one have, as it were, enterc'd into another. 
Most people may be said to bo Shintoist Buddhists or Bud- 
tlhist Shintoists. So, I will speak to-day geiuTally on both 
these forms of the religion of Japan. 

We find in the case of almast all prevalent religions, that, 
when first founded, they were not, what one 

basIjTon th?’old"'’ religions. New they 

were, but they were founded on much that 
Avas old. As there is no spontaneous generation in Nature, 
there is no spontaneous new ndigion. A new religion rests 
upon, or takes a few eh'ments from, the old. Otherwise, it 
will make no influence, (a) In Iran, Zoroaster founded his 
new religion, basing it on some of the old elements of the 
previous Mazdayasnian religion, otherwise vaguely spoken of as 
the Paoiryotkaeshi religion. It is for this, that even now, a 
Parsee declares himself in his Cn'e<l or Confession of Faith as 

a Zoroastrian, a Mazdayasnan Zoroastrian (Mazdayasno 
ahmi, Mazdayasno Zarathushtrish—Yasjia XII). (6) Similarly 
(Christianity was based U|>on older Hebrewism, and it had also 
incorporated some elements of other prevalent religions, si)oken 
of by its early fathers as Paganism. In Europe, for exampl(‘, 
to meet the competition of the rival religion of Mithraism, an 
offshoot of the Zoroastrianism of Persia, it had embodied 
some views and even holidays of the Mithraic faith. As a typical 
example, we may point to the 25th of December, which begins 
the Christmas holidays, which is spok-en of as the day of 
the Nativity of Christ and which is therefore known among 
us as Natal (natal) holidays. Many a Christian Divine has 
shown that the birthday of Christ was another day and not 
the 25th of December, which was a Zoroastrian holiday con¬ 
nected with Mithra and was therefore a Mithraic holiday. The 
Christian fathers, in order to withstand the rival influence of 
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Milhraism, adopted, with many other Mithraio customsd tliis 
iMitliraic holiday. Some time aft('r America was discovered 
by Columlnis, news continually came to Europe fi’om there, 
that the C'hristiau priests converted the people of America by 
thousands every month. The reason was, that these jiriests 
tri(‘d to wink at the old customs and manners of the peopl(>, 
and cjiily saw that th<\y took baptism. Wr Imow tlia! some 
of our fndian Christians, convtn*ted in our Salsette, ev( ti after 
M'vtrci ei'iituries of tludr holcUiig (Jhristiaiiity, are soeu what 
Hindu in some of their beliefs and eiistonis. (c) The eai ly 
Arabs, liowevt^r intolerant of th'^ ZoroavStrianism of tla* ('ounlry 
of Ira-n vlikdi it compiored, had many ('k menls of o]<l Zoroas¬ 
trianism in Iheir new religion. The x\ra;'s, among e. lioni it 
lirsi rose, were' for a iiumlHU' of years under ti ‘ dio’Ci influence 
and rule of the Zoroastriaus of Persia under IScbiiirwan, the 
dust (Chosroes 1), of whom Mahomed is said to have mentioned, 

I ha.t he wais proud that he was born iii the reign of an adal 
ni- jnst kiiig lik(^ Noshirwaii. Again, on the frontiers, and even 
o'b, of Araiha, th<‘ Arabs had come into contact with the Zoroas- 
iriii.iis of Persia. Some tribes of x\rabs were under th(‘ direct 
.'n)<' of tlie Persians and some under that of the Romans, and 
se rival trib(\s, at tim(‘s, fanned the fire of hostility between 
lie* Romans and the Iranians, who, fighting wil-b each otluT, 
w(‘ak('ned themselvc^s so mueh, that they latterly soon fell 
victims to tfie powerful Arabs. 

Now, what ha.s oeciirnal in tlie eiise of Zoroaslrianism, Chris- 
tia-nily and Mahomedanism, has also oeeiirred in tlie ( ase of 

1 The word Mitre, (bn head dic'f^s of the Christian hislioj), is con¬ 
nected by Sonic with Zoroasii mn Mithn. Kev. Kniinody in his article 
on Mitre, in Hasling’s Ihctioriary of the Bible, s;iys ^ On tlie now 
(aniunon assuinjition that the Pric.sis’ Cork' riiiginated in Bnbylonia, 
it is probaldc^ that the mitre was intondnci to havr; tlie conical lorru 
cliaracteristic of tho tiara of the Babylonian king.” As to its making, 
the same wi’itnr says *. “ Tho mitre was uii elaborate species of turban 

Composed of a long swathe of lino Jinnii, 1C cubits in length, according 
to the Tiilmud,” thus roTninding ns of the turban of a Parsec Molnid 
jf the present da> 
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Buddhism which was bora and which flourished in India for a 
number of years and was then driven out of it to the South, 
North and the East—to Ceylon and Tibet, and to Burma, 
China and Japan. In India itself, it had rested itself, to a great 
(ixtent, upon the previous Brahmanism. When driven out of 
India, it preserved or took in itself the elements of the older 
n‘ligions of the countries in which it spread. It was so in 
Tibet, in China and Japan. In Tibet, it rested upon the old 
Boa religion of th(‘ coiintrj^ Tiie Tibetan Buddhism has 
som^' traces of that Bon religion in itself. The Buddhism of 
China has many ch nients of the previous teachings of Confu¬ 
cius. kSo, in Japan, its Buddhism is not free from the elerncjits 
of the old Siiintoism, 

Di\ Aston^ gives us an interesting account of the Shinto 
r(‘ligion of Japan. In Prof. Anasaki's 

Shintoism, i ^ t 

tn'uch book on the religion of Japan, 
we have a learned and authoritative account of the Buddhist 
religion of Japau,^ from the pen of one of the country’s own 
Ic'arned sons, fils* dc ce pays, as ho himself says. One may also 
road with advantage Dr, Knox’s book on the general subject of 
Belisrioii.3 In Shintoism (a) Nature worship and (h) Anc ^s- 
tral worship play a prominent part. 

(fl.) Nature worship embodies a kind of belief which takes it, 
that some supernatural powers preside over grand objects of 
Nature, like the Sun, Fire, Water, Air, etc.: With this belief, 
the early Shinto religion took Ama-terasu, a Sun-goddess, 
to preside over the great luminary, and the Japanese, like tlie 
Surya-vansi Rajputs of India, have their descent from this 
Sun-goddess. The temjile of this goddess at Ise in Japan is 

X Shill!o, Ihe aiicitmt religion of Japan, by W. G. Aston, C.M.G.p 
D.Lit., 1907. 

3 Quolque pages de T Histoiro Religieusf3 dii Japan, par Prof. Maea- 
haru Anosaki (1921). 

3 The Development of Religion in Japan* by Dr. George Williain 
Knox (1907). 
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spoken of as the Moeea of the Japanese. 1 could not to 
the place to see tlic gr<'at shrine there, hut had the pleasure of 
seeing, at Yokohama, one whicdi is known as its branch or mini¬ 
ature. The doors of Shintoism are always open for the 
admission of the worship of new gods and goddesses. 

(h) The second principal element of Shintoismb('ing ancestral 
wojship, the worship of many distinguished kings and heroes 
is admitted into it, and there are various Shinto te mples, here 
and there, in honour of such great men. Among such, I parti¬ 
cularly reinrmbe^r the one 1 saw at Shimonoseky, on 25th April 
1922, in lu)nour of (huieral Nogi. I looked to my visit of the 
temph' as a kind of pilgrimage, and left the temple a little wiser 
than when 1 went in. This General had drawn the attention 
of the whole world by practising harakiri, a peculiar kind of 
suicide, on the death of his royal master, the first Mikado 
after the Restoration. Monuments raised in honour of such 
great imm, who are, as it were, deilied, and in comme¬ 
moration of some great events, even n^cent in the history of 
the country, are looked at with veneration and visited as 
places of worship with offerings. 

As an instance of such monuments in honour of historical 
events, I may mention the monument near the Shinto temple 
of Ise on a hill adjoining Yokohama. It has been erected to 
commemorate the Russo-Japanese War. I visited it on the 
I9th of April, People visit the monument and venerate it 
with religious patriotic feelings. The Japanese Goverufuent 
tries to connect Patriotism with Religion. Patriotism is tak(‘n 
to be a religious duty. With such a view, more than one place 
of worship are now presented with guns captured by the Japan¬ 
ese in the late war .with Russia. It is a kind of attempt to 
associate the Church closely with the State—^an attempt made 
in one form or another by Akbar in India, Ardeshir Babegan 
in Persia, and Ptolemy Sauter in Egypt. In Tokio, there is a 
Shinto temple of Yasukuni Jinja also known as Shokonsha 
or Spirit-invoking Shrine, whicdi was erected in 1869 for the 
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worship of tho spirits of the Jap«‘in^‘se who were killefl in the 
civil revolutionary war, which ( nded the ducal ])ovver of the 
Shogans and brought about the Restoration of the fornier 
pow(T of th(‘ Mikados. Ijatterly, the worship of the s])irit.s 
of those who fell during nion- rewnt troubles, lilo' tlu' Soga 
troubles of 1878, the n-bi'llion of 1S77 known as the Satsuma 
re be 1 lion, and of those who fell in later wars with China and 
Russia, has been associated with this ti'mple. 8o, it has bo 
come, as it w^T ‘, a g. m-ral spirkdnvoking shriie; of fhe 
country. Our Prince of Wat s who visited J;i.pan at th'- time, 
when we were there, wh< n at Tokio, visited thi^ tempi*', and 
I was pieas(‘d to find irv)m th<‘ ne\vs]vip(’rs of rlapaii, which 
gavi* a glowing account of a light royal and h( arty weleonm^ 
of him b}^ the Japanese, that, with e(nnmendable tact and 
wisdom, w'hi(‘h he seemed to have inherits d fr.irn his royal 
grandfather, King Kdward, he prdd r sp'cts at the t( n.pie to 
the s])irits of the fallen Japanc'se with three respt (‘tful bows in 
right Japant'se manner.^ 

Tt is Buddhism that is said to have worlunl wonders in bring- 

iiig about the early fivilkalion of Ja-pc*,!! 

Baddhjiiru. ,» r * i • i r • i • • i 

rrot. Auesaki speaks of it as having mai/ical 
power (la puvoir magi(jue). Buddhism was first im roduced 
into .J ipan from Korea in 588 z\.(^ by a special Buddhist 
mi’-siou. Piiiiec Shotoku Siislii (572-021 A.C.) hidp(.d its iiro- 
grc.ss greatly. In r)l?2, b'drig appointi'd regent bv a n igiiiiig 

1 l[i Oi)rnieoti()ri with the \ isit td the Fiinec of Wales lo Japan, 
I Ix'g to take a note hero oi aii rveiit, which J like to consKior a.s an 
event of my li*e. 1 had the pleasure of being assoeialod as the Secre¬ 
tary oi tile Parsec Panchayet in the w'urk of prepaiini' tlio Ku\al ad¬ 
dresses. presented tt) Jiti- Majesty, Queen Victoria, on her Diamond 
Jubilee, and to His Majesty King Edward on the occasion of his ai ces- 
sioTi to the throne, but tfiat association was email. But, in Japan, tho 
Parsec Anjuman at Kobe, the headquartt^rs of the l^irsce merchants 
of Japan, entrusted to me tho work of framing the address to be pre- 
scnit'd to flis Koval Hichiu'ss on his coming visit of Kobe. I liad the 
plcasun'o/ tiaming it, and of finding that the Conyuiar authorities of 
Japan whnllv ap[)rovefl of it. 
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])riiice£>g, he, a young man of only about 20, patronized 
its sjiread in the country. One of tlu* main, if not the main, 
characteristics of Buddhism is, that it taught unity as the 
fuiulameiital and essential element of all kinds of existences, 
i.e.y it proach(‘d, that there was, as it were, one universal exist¬ 
ence or life pervading the whole universe. Now, during the 
time of this IVince’s regency, Ja])an was divided into several 
parties wliich fought among themselves now and then and 
weakened the country. As Prof. Anesaki says, there 
were many “ adversti currents (courants adverses)”,^ to 
stand against which an united force was necessary. Prince 
Shotokii found that force in the newly introduced Buddhism 
which taught and pnached unify in all exi-^teiuus. So, with 
a view to strengtlieii his power and to strengthen and f xalt 
tl'ic country, lu* made Buddhism the national religion of the 
country, and, in connection with that movement, founded 
Slii-TeniK^-ji. the tv-mpie of four c(‘h‘slial guardians. This 
lem jj|(‘('ornni’iscd IIl' follow ing four institutions (1) A College 
of Monk.s, where th(‘y performed Biiddldst c(t' monies, gave 
monastic teaching, spread scientific culture and gave musical 
instnudion. (2) An Asylum for thci old and the poor. (3) An 
Hospital for the sick wliicli also served the imrpose of a i)lace 
for the study of medicine. (4) A Medical IJispeiisary equipped 
with ail juedical requisites. 

Tlu‘ Tein])le or Institution was founded on tlie shore of the 
Inland Sea wliieh formed the route of communication between 
Western Japan and Cliina and Korea. So, it was also utilized 
as a placid of disembarkmeiit of all Asiatic iravellers. Thus, 
it always came into contact witii tli(» culture of other Asiatic 
c()untriv‘s. This institution became' the principal Buddhist 
Trinity, spoken of as ‘‘Three Treasures," dz. (1) The Buddha, 
(2) Dharnia or tlic Law founded bv him, and (3) the Saugha 
or the Community of the Butldhists. The Prince issued a 


1 ptiges do rJlistoirn Kol»;iiou8o du Japan, p. 12, 
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proclamatr)n in 604 A.C. on this subject, which is known as 
the Constitution of Sixteen Articles. The constitution iireached 
ft kind of Law of Casualty. It is in the power of anybody to 
follow Buddha and, following him, to be in spiritual commu¬ 
nion with all the past Buddhas^ and even with all the future 
Buddhas. He may himself thus Ix'come a future Buddha, 
a Biiddhi-satva. For all that Prince Shotoku did for Buddhism 
in Jrtpan, he is spoken of as “ the Constantine of Japanese 
Buddhism. 2 

On the death of Prince Shotoku, there was some stagnation 
in the active spread of Buddhism, but that was removed and 
there was a revival at the hands of two personages J)engy6 
JDaishi (about 800 A.C.) and Kobo Daishi (774-834). Dcngyo 
Diiishi had travelled in China. Having stayed and studied 
there long, he returned with a knowledge of esoteric Buddhism 
and of the doctrines of the Tendai s(M‘t. He is 8i)okou of 
as the first Buddhist abbot in Japan and was, with Kobo, 
the founder of Buddhist Hierarchy in Japan. 

Kobo Daishi (774-834 A.C.) helped in the foundation of the 
Buddhist Hierarchy. A number of miracles arc associated 
with him. Like some of the Christian Monks of the Middle 
Ages, he combined in himself the work of a preacher, painter, 
sculptor, calligraphist and traveller. In the last capacity, 
he w'cnt to Cliina and studied Buddhism further. He brought 
with him many Buddhist books. Like the saintly king Kai* 
khosru of Iran, he is believed, not to have died, but to live 
still in a vaulted tomb. 

Honen was the next reviver of Buddhism. After the time 
of the above abbots, the observation of true Buddhism was 
on the decline. As in the case of the Christian Bishops in 
Europe, luxury and pleasure had crept in among the priestly 
•classes of Japan. Honen relieved Japan of this growing 

1 Cf. Avesta : From Gaya-marfithana to Soshyds. 

3 Chamberlain’s Handbook of Japan* p. 84. 
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tendency of luxury and pleasure. His name and work arcj 
associated with the Japair se goddess Amida,^ who was, as a 
serene goddcvss of meditation, represented as silting Buddha- 
like in meditation with her foldt’d hands on her laps. Honeu 
as it were, befriended, or rather, he himself wn,s befnijidvd by, 
thi« goddess. Ho instructed the people to worship that goddess 
and be meditative, and, turning away from ph'asure and 
luxury, to resort to meditation with the remembrance of this 
Goddc'ss of Meditation. This view of meditation led to a cer¬ 
tain extent, to the belief in a lledetnner like Amida, thouuh 
from the purely Buddhist point of view, there was nothing 
like a Redeemer, and everyone was hi.s own Redeemer or 
Saviour. However, that was the pivot on which the attention 
of the people was turned from a luxurious life to a better life 
of piety. The pith of this new teaching in the name of Amida 
was, that The Way of Wisdom is the way of salvation for 
one's self.” This is something like the Avesta teacliing of 

Aevo pantik) yo Ashahe ; vispe anyaesham a-jrantam/' ?.e., 
** There is only one path of virtue ; all other paths are no paths.’’ 
Amida was, as it were, the Mino-i-Kherad of the Iranians. 

However, the doctrine of meditation of this saintly teacher, 
who flourished in the second half of the l2th century A.C., 
though simple, was mishitcrpreted and not stated properly 
by some of his disciples who overstated the case f^»r meditation, 
Honen had a good successor in Shinran Shonin (1173-1262) 
who declared, that the mere frequent repetition of Budflha s 
name was not necessary. He also preached against the celi¬ 
bacy of priests and taught a clo.se contact between Redigion 
and Family. In this sense of Marriage, he was as it were an 

I This Amida, Mtiida, or Anuta (8ttus. Ainitribhu) was a deity- 
presiding on Boundless Light. Slui was, as it wt)re, the Aniran of the 
Iranians who also presided on Bouiidlv'ss Light (anaghra raochAo), 
Hhe is represented w’ltb a round mark on her forohesad, like tliat w^hich 
we see here on the forehead of Hindu ladies and whieh wo saw', till about 
40 years ago also, on the forehead of Parsee ladies— a mark “ emblema¬ 
tic of wisdom,” 
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Iranian, who was taught to see Religion and good pure lif(‘, 
wherever there existed a good pious family. For this teaching, 
Shinran and his followers formed what is termed, “ the Protes¬ 
tantism of Japan.The splendid temples of this sect are 
known as Hon-gwan-ji (The Monastery of the Real Vow). 

I had the pleasure of seeing, on 11th April 1922, a grand 
temple of one of the offshoots of this sect, the Higashi Hon- 
gwanji, at Kyoto. The original temple is said to have beciii 
burnt by fire and the present one was built in 1895 by public 
subscript ions- gifts in money and gifts in kind. The gifts in 
kind consisted of building materials like timber, etc. Oiu' of 
such gifts in kind was by the women of Japan, 4,000 of whom 
art' said to have cut off their hair as a holy eacrifioe and offerc'd 
them for the prc'paration of ropes to lift up heavy loads of 
timber required in the construction of the temple. Jaj^auese 
v/omt'U have V('ry long hair, and the royx s woven from the 
long hair of 4,000 ])ious self-sacrificing daught(Ts of Ja))an W(*re 
many. Wiien moving about in tht^ temple, I was stru(‘k by 
its grandcTir but more so by the sights of four— out of many, 
whi(4i wor(', us 1 was told, in the godowns—huge rolls of such 
hair-ropes which were i)laced there to inspire pious thoughts 
among tlu' worshipyxus. Women often make noble sacrifices 
for tlu'ir country and their religion and hero was an example 
of that kin( 1. J'\)ii r t housaiKIJaj)aiie.«^e women sacrifn*ed what was 
more valuable than jewifilery, their hair which added to tlu ir 
natural beauty. I was i(‘m])ted to tak(‘ a few hair out of tlx'se 
ropes, to present thejii to rny daughters and danghtcTs-in-law, 
as momt'iitocs of my jouriu^y, to a country whose women were 
all masters of courtesy and su(;h self-sacrificing piety. 

Reverting to the link of our subject, we find tKat, when 
the ancient Buddhism of Japan taught that Marriage was 
a vice, “ un veritable^ vice ” as Prof. Anesaki puts it,^ Honen 
and his true discuples taught, that it was not so. Again, they 

1 Ohamborliiin's Handbook of Japan, p. 8,3. 

2 Aiu-^viki, op-ciL p S3. 
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who were all married and had children, advocated a land of 
hereditary priefttbood. All these innovations were, after some 
t,ime, run down by Nichiren, 

Nichiren (born 1222 A.C.) was another Buddhist saint whose 
name is connected with the spread of Buddhism in Japan. 
His mother’s conception of him was somewhat miraculous 
like that of Jesus Christ, His mother saw in a dream the sun 
on a lotus flower and she immediately conceived. He deedarod, 
as miraculously efficacious, thc-religious formula '' Namu Myoho 
Renge Kyo,” t.fi., “Oh! the scripture of the Lotus Wonderful 
Law.'" It is still recited as an invo<‘ation by his followers. 
It is like the Ahiinavar of the Parsc'cs, the Pater-nostf^r of the 
(Mstians, the “ Omniani padmoom,” of Tibetans. This for¬ 
mula is contijiuously rcpc'ated by liis followers in a chanting tone 
for hours i ogether, ing on a drum at the same time. Nichiren 

reverted to the doctrine of the abovc-menlioncd abbot Dengyo 
with some modification r(‘quired to suit his time. Ho met 
with various vicissitudes of fortune. He was more than once 
exiled by the government for his new teachings. At one time, 
he was cond(‘miied to death. At the very lime wlieu he was 
to bo executed, there appeared in the heavens a globes of fire, 
a kind of ele<?tri(5al phruiomenon, which alarmed all and even 
the govorummit. Tlie fear saved him from death. The exe¬ 
cutors dared not to kill him, owing to the a})pearanco of this 
strange unheard of phenomenon. He was again sent into 
exile. He modified his views at times and was taken to be 
a visionary. 

Then, lastly, in the history of the spread of Buddhism in 
Japan, comes the spread of Zen, v/hich was a simple intuitive 
method of spiritual exercise.^ All must seek the purity 
of their souls. That will save them from all human troubles. 
It is said of Buddha, that, one day, he took in his hand a 
flower and smiled. Nobody could understand wdiy ho 


IVof. Aausaki, op, cil., p. 117, 
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smiled, but MaharKa^yapa, his great disciple, responded by 
a similar smile, which implied that, what Buddha and he meant 
was, that there was a kind of transmission of mysteries. As 
the proverb says ‘‘ Stones preach sermons ”; so flowers can 
preach sermons and exj)lain mysteries of this world. All rests 
on the question of the purity of your thoughts. 

The following points distinguish the two religions : (a) The 

A few points of names of Shinto temples generally end 
distinct i o n b e - ^ g Tosliogu ill Nikko. Those of 

and the Buddhist the Buddhist temples end in ji, e.g., Zogoji 
Templea. Tokyo, (h) The pric‘sts of the Shinto 

temples arc known as Kaimuslii; those' of the Buddhist as 
Bozu. These arc generally known by th(dr shaven lieads. 
(c) The Buddhist temples have images, but Shinto temples 
have generally no images, but instead, contain mirrors as rc'pre- 
senting the feminine deities, and swords as represc'iiting male 
deities, {d) In Buddhist temples, among otlv r offerings, 
there are offerings of cloth, but in the Shinto, there arc gohd 
which arc strips of white paper. Thc^re is a great pcrcc^ntage 
of Buddhists among the town people and that of Shintoists 
among the country people. 


During our visit of the temples of Japan, the travelling pilgrims 
drew our jiarticular attention. Though Shin- 
^oism and Buddhism have their different 
shrines and temiiles, both enjoy, as it were 
equal veneration from the people. With the majority of the 
people, both arc ‘‘Houses of God ” of the same standing. Hund¬ 
reds and thousands of pilgrims, villagers from different paits of the 
country, visit both t he slirines and the temples, and it is a pleasure 
to see them moving about reverently within and without those 
places of worship, under the leadership and flag of an intelligent 
guide, who, at the top of his voice, explained to them interesting 
matters about the places. The guide carried his flag on a high 
pole so that it can be seen from a distance by the pilgrims forming 
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his group, who were careful not to lose their way and con¬ 
tinued to be under his flag. 

This way of pilgrimage was a peculiarity among the Japanese, 

and it reminded me of Cook's ijarties of 

tourists, under one of which I had the 

the Pilgrims and pleasure of seeing Paris in 1889. The loud 
others. ^ -IT 

voice of the Japanese guide reminded 

mo of the voice of Cook’s guide, who, standing on the front 
or the rear of a coach, ex]dained to travellers what was interest¬ 
ing. Thes(i Japanese pilgrim parties under the flags of guides 
served a good educational purpose and l('d to make the people 
more intelligent. 

In this connection I may say, that one finds educative influ¬ 
ences working in Japan in various directions. I have seen and 
heard, as interpreted to me here and there, shopkeepers, both 
those on permanent shops and those moving about with their 
small stalls, drawing the attention of the passers-by to their 
goods for sale, and, while so doing, giving some useful informa¬ 
tion about the things they sold. I saw a shop of medical 
requisites at Kobe, where a person was delivering, as it were, 
a small lecture on Anatomy, illustrating what he said with a 
Iiointcr on an anatomical chart J 


Their annual religious festivals give us some idea of the gay 
^ . side of their religious life. I was foitunate 

annual Religious to see three such festivals. One was at 
Festivals. Osaka, on 8th April 1923, in honour of 

the Birthday of Buddha. The other was at Nikko and the 
third at Shimonoseki. I vva^ especially struck with the public 
observation of the Birthday of Buddha, wherein all proper 
solemnity and dignity were observed. These festivals are, 


I The itinorant sellers with their exj^lanatory s^ieeches reminded 
me of the itinorant Tibetan monk bhikshuks at Darjeeling and in the 
hill villages round-about, who, with a j)aiiited chart in their possession, 
described to an inquisitive groui) the religions stories and views of 
Tibetan gods and goddesses and of abodes of bliss or the rt'vorse. 
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like the Jashans of the Parsees, held for various purposes. 
Some are a kind of harvest festivals, some are in honour of 
their great departed worthies, well-known princes, heroes and 
scholars, and some in honour of great events. 

Mitford J describes a festival of this kind at Nagasaki which 
lasted for three dj»ys (7th to 9th October), this being 
the usual pt^riod of great festivals. ThcTC are opening and 
concluding processions in which even the Yoshiwara are re¬ 
presented by geisha. They carry the images of gods in rich 
lacquered palanquins. Dances by children are held in tlie 
presence of tlu^ city officials. At the end, the celebration is 
of “a Bacchanalian onler.” “The spirits of the dead, who 
at this season return to visit their lovt'd ones, are believed to 
come ovt'r-sea. And when they come, they are Imngry. Food 
is, thendore, th(' chief of the votive' offi'rings pkujed on their 
last resting-})Iae.e by those* of the loved ones who are still in the 
flesh. Kind hands decorate the graves aiul tender hearts 
ling(U‘ beside them in devotion. At night not only is every 
hill-side cenK tcry gay vith coloured lanterns, but lights are 
placed along the winding way to guide th(‘ returning spirits- 
As midnight of die loth - approac-hes. the spirits’ tinu' is up. 

.The whole city turns out to give them a pleasant send 

off. Thousands of little boats of straw and bamboo, containing 
food for th<^ journey and lanterns to light the way, are sent 
afloat fn)m the har])our strand, to drift with their ghostly 
freight out to sea, while friends left behind wave farewells 
from the shon^. In the ease of towns situated on or near estua¬ 
ries, the illuminated spirit-fleet is launched upon their current, 
to be carried out to sea. H(*nee tlie kawa-haraki (‘ rive'r opening ’) 
' festival, which for the nonce traasforms the strictly utilitarian 
Siimidagawa of Tokyo into a fairy scene. In the country 
districts, dances hy-geisha take the place of the acquatic fete. 
It is a pretty idea these Matsuri embody, helping to rob death 


1 Japan’s Inherit anctf, by E. Bruce Mitford, p. 232. 

2 III coas^t towns the festival is held in tlu? middle of July. 
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of some of the terrors with which Western civilization ha# 
enwrapped it. But it is more. It keeps alive the belief in 
anct stor-worship—one of the corner-stones of the Japanese 
polity. It will be a bad day for Japan when the iron of ‘ ra¬ 
tionalism ’ will so far have entered into her soul as to render 

these festivitie.s things of the buried past.That 

the worship of ancestors is, for the Jax)anese, no empty form 
may be gathered from the unvaryirig custom of paying public 
homage to those who have fallen in buttle. Immediately 
aft(T the capture of Port Arthur, the entire army attend(»d 
a service of this kind, in which the Commander-in-Chief took 
a leading part.” General Nogi invoked “the sijirits of those 
who had fallen whether by land or on water during the siege.” 

Their religion and religious feasts bring us to the question 

Temples as of their temples. Among many people, 
of I’rayer and Pleasure go together. In fact, 
Pleasure. one may safely say, that men pray for 

pleasure. All men pray to their God to be happy, i.e., to 
he always in a mood of pleasure. Perhaps, it may be said, 
that this is the case for worldly men and that the unworldly 
men do not pray to ask lor their own j)leasurc, but pray to bo 
able to do good to others, to be in a positioji to give pleasure 
to others. But, even that altruistic aim gives xdeasure. It 
IS not only our own enjoyment that gives us pleasure, but it 
is also the enjoyment of others that gives us pleasure. It is 
a pleasure to ave others enjoy pleasure. Take an extreme 
case. You go to a temple or a masjid, a church or a syna¬ 
gogue, to a grwmpa or a pagoda, to a shrine or sanctuary, to pray 
for a dead deal' relative or to commemorate tlie event of his 
death by performing some religious obsequies or saying pray¬ 
ers. There also, finally, it is pleasure that you derive. The 
very idea of having done some duty towards those to whom 
duty is due gives us pleasure. So Prayer and Pleasure go 
togetlicr to a great extent. It is for this reason, that we see 
feasts and fairs connected with Holidays and Places of Worship. 
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Hindus and Mahomedans, Christians and Jews, Chinese and 
Japanese, Parsees and others, all have feasts and fairs 
a.ssocdated with their holidays and places of worship. Even 
the most solemn of solemn occasions have, and must have, 
wliat wo should call, their pleasant side. It is so everywhere, 
but more so in the East than in the West. But in Japan, 
we sec f his on a largo scale and to a great extent in its own 
peculiar way. They have always a gay aspect by the side 
of its solemn aspect. So, within the precincts of their shrines 
and their temples, you always see some resorts or places of 
enjoyment. You have tliere, close by, small theatres and 
shows, tea-houses and eating-houses. The Tea-houses seem to 
b(^ to Japan what the restaurants are to France. From this 
point of vi('w, one is inclined to agree with Mr. Sladen when 
he says in his Queer Things in Japan ” that in Japan 
temples are like play grounds. 

We know that Brahmanism has given many of its gods to 
Buddhism. We find, that some of thf'se 

Indian Gods in Brahmin gods have^ been carried to Japan 
Buddhist Japan. . , in*. x • • pi- 

with Buddhism. I give two instances of this 

kind : (a) The Japanese deity of Amida (Sans. Amitabha), who 

is taken as “ the ideal of boundless light has his images in 

the temples marked with a spot on the forehead, corresponding 

to the mark made by a Brahmin on his forehead, which a Hindu 

sees in a mirror offered to him by his Brahmin. Chamberlain 

and Mason take that spot on the forehead to be “ emblematical 

of wisdom.” ^ I do not know what authority these authors 

have for this statement. But I think the spot represents sun, 

especially as the deity is the god of light. (6) Anan is Sanskrit 

Ananda. We know, that in Indian literature Ananda 

appears in various aspects : (1) Ananda is the supreme spirit. 

(2) It is the name of Siva and also of Vishnu. (3) It is also the 

name of Balaram of Jain Scriptures. (4) It is “the name of a 


1 Huiid-book of Japan, 9t}i ICd., p. 411. 
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cousin and follower and favourite disciple of Buddha Sakyainu- 
iii.’* Now, of all these, in Japan, Ananda a2)pears in the last 
form as a cousin and follower of Buddha. 


As said above, the Japanese let prayers and pleasure go 


Popularizing of 
Gods. 


together. In fact, they, as it were, popu¬ 
larize religion and popularize their gods. 
We find, among many, the following instances 


of sucli popularization. 


(a) Daikoku is the Japanese God of Wealth and good For¬ 
tune. He is to the Japanese, what Liixmi is to the Hindus and 
Ashi to Parsecs. It is said, that there is a special temple at 
Tokyo, dedicated to this god near Ikegami, i.e., “ the Upper 
Lake.” This god is portrayed upon the Japanese notes of 
currency of one yen and five yens. He is repre sented as a gay 
comic person sitting on rice-bags which are being gnawed by 
rats. 


(6) Jizo is the God of Travellers in Japan. He is said to bo 
the same as Sanskrit Kshitigarbha (i^ i.e., the Womb 

of the earth. He is the god of women that are enceinte and 
of childnm. Being the god of travellers, I saw a number 
of mile-stones on my way from Kobe to the mountain of 
Putatabi-8en with his figure on them. He i.s, as it wc're, the 
Pantha (patham, lit. road) Yazata of the Parsees.^ 

I had oppoilunities to see the religious service s of Buddhist 
priests in Japan at two jjlaces : (1) One at 

halds of Nikko® in the evening of 17th April 1922, 

dhist priests of when I saw the whole of the service. 

Japan. 

(2) Another at Shimonoseki on the morn¬ 
ing of the 25th April, when I saw only the latter part, as the 


1 Vide my Paper on the Kitab-i-Darun Yasht in the Journal of the 
K. R. Cama Oriental Institute No. 1, p. 28. 

2 Nikko is spoken of as a place of “ double glory,” because, both God 
and Man have made it beautiful, God having given it magnifioont 
scenery, to be seen, both from the town itself and from the adjoining 
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service had commenced some time before I went there. Both 
were occasions of festivals. The first was the feast of the temple 
of Futa-ara Jiiija (Futa-ara shrine), dedicated to the god 
Onamuji or Okuni-Nushi, also known as 8ann6 and Hie, who 
is believed to have been an original ruler and to have abdic^ated 
the throne in favour of the first anc stor of the Mil^ados when 
he came down from Heaven to this Earth in Japan. As to the 
second, I do not know what the particular feast was. The 
shrine was that of Akama-gu dedicated to the infant emperor 
(Mikado Antoku Tenno, six years old, with whom in her hand 
his grandmother, Dowager Empress Kenrci Mon-in, drowned 
herself in disap|iointment in 1185 on the occasion of the 
naval battle of Dnn-no-ura near Shimonoseki), when the 
Taira family of rulers, to which the Mikados belonged, received 
a great defeat at the hands of th(' rival family of Mina- 
nioto. On both the occasions, 1 saw the priests holding before 
their face a scroll in the form of a well-formed flat piece* of 
polished wood. This scroll seems to be a symbol of priestly 
authority and work. 

It seems, that at first, such scrolls were pieces of wood on 
which the sins or offences of pe()[)le were written. Emma-6, 
who th(* Yama of the Vedas, Yima of th<* Avesta, the god 
of Death, and who rules over Buddhist hells, is represented 
in Japanese art, as sitting with folded feet with a ca]) like that 
of judges on his head and with two assistants by his side, one 
reading the faults, offences or sins of a person from 

bill of Chuzenzi, and Man having built magnificent temples, the mag¬ 
nificence of which has been addoil to by a forest of gigantic, stately, 
tall cryptomerias. The Japanese have a saying in praise of this beauti¬ 
ful place, which says : 

Nikko wo minai uchi wa, 

‘ Kekko ’ to in na ! 

which means t])ab “ Do not use the word ‘ magnificent * till you have seen 
Nikko.” This reminds us of the .admiration of the Neopolitaiis for 
thoir Naples and of their sayiixg : 

^ Vide Naples ct poi niori,” i.r., • 


“ (Sw’ Naples and then die.” 
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a long Horoll in his hand, and another writing down with a pen 
his (Emraa-o’s) Judgment.^ I think, that like many other 
things, this idea of a judge with assistants, some reading 
the sins of the offender from scrolls in the form of flat 
pieces of wood, and others holding pens to take down the 
decision of the presiding judge, has also gone to Japan 
from China, because I saw similar scenes on a larger scale 
in China in a temple, which is spoken of as the East 
templ^ and which I had the pleasure of visiting on 
30th March J922. In a number of rooms in this temple, there 
were images depicting a council scene or a judgment scene with 
a presiding judge and a number of other councillors or assist¬ 
ants, some holding scrolls in the form of the above kind of 
a flat piece of wood and others holding pens in tlu'ir hands. 
We thus see that such scrolls have then come to be the imignia 
of some high functionaries, assisting the cause of Justice. 
They have passed into the Church as emhlems of pritstly 
authority. 

Some Buddhist temples possess rinzos or revolving libraries. 

llinzo or the Re- In my pap(‘r on “ The Praying wheels ” 
Mome^biid s^t Tibetans as seen by me in three 

» nmp lei in Japan, Tibetan gumpas or monasteries around 

Darjeeling, read before this Society,^ I have spoken at 
some length on what I have called, a shortening process,” 

1 Messrs. Chamberlain and Mason, in theip hand-book of Japan (9th od., 
p. 45), speak of this second assistant as holding “a pen to write down the 
sins of human beings.” 1 think that this assistant’s function is not to write 
down the sins, which are already on the scroll in the hand of tho other 
assistant, and which function, therefore, it ip unnecessary to repent, 
but to write down the decision of the Judge. The sei ne is like that 
of Mithra (Meher Dfi,var or Meher the Judge) of the Avosta, the like of 
which wo see among the Egyptians €ind also among other nations. 

(Vide my paper on “ The Belief about the Future of the Soul among the 
ancient PJgyptians and Iranians. Journal B. B. R. A. S., Vol. XX, 
pp. 156-190.” Vide my Asiatic Papers, Part T, i)p. 197-46.) 

2 Journal, Vol. X, pp. 88-94. Vide my Anthropological Papers, 
Part IT, pp, 85-91. 
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adopted by some religious communities in their prayers. 
The Tibetan wheels of prayer have their counterpart in the 
Rinzos or Revolving Libraries of some Buddhist temples of 
Japan. This is a wooden box, containing Buddhist scriptures, 
which is so constructed with a pivot, that you can easily 
turn it with a push. Just as in the case of the praying- 
wheel, a Tibetan worshipper is believed to say all the prayers 
written on the scroll of paper, put round the wheel and to 
acquire all the meritoriousness which can be derived by 
actually reading all the prayers, so a Japanese Buddhist is 
believed to derive the meritoriousness of reciting all the Bud¬ 
dhist Scriptures placed in the revolving box, by turning it on 
its pivot three times. The Revolving library of Japan goes a 
step further than the Tibetan wheel, because, generally, in the 
case of the wheel, it is only a few prayers from the scriptures 
that are written, but in the case of the Japanese library, it is 
a large part of the scriptures that are written. Suppose, that 
the whole of the Talmud, the Bible, the Koran, the Vedas or 
the Zend-Avesta is written on rolls of paper, put round a 
roller, and suppose that the roller is turned round thrice, and 
suppose that it is believed that thereby, a Jew or a Christian or 
a Mahomedan or a Hindu or a Parsee has recited all his 
respective scriptures. This supposition will give you an idea 
of the Tibetan Prayer-w heel and a Japanese Revolving box 
of Buddhist scriptures. Such revolving boxes are not common 
in all the Buddhist temples of Japan. They are rare. One 
Fu-Daishi, a canonized or deified Buddhist priest of China, who 
flourished in the 6th century A.C., is said to have introduced it 
into Japan from China, where it may have entered in a 
modified form from Tibet. 

As in many nations, rice, which forms the staple food of the 
Japanese, is held to be an appropriate 
Bice as offering. offerings. Daikoku, their god of 

Wealth, is represented with rice bales. In the gift-boxes placed 
in the temples, some people throw rice as well as money. On 
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the torii which are gateways forming a special feature of 
Japanese architecture, ropes made of dried rice plants are 
nut up as offerings. 


Futatabi-san is the name of a temple on a hill, about 1,600 
feet high, situated in the row of mountains 
Cure of illness which form a beautiful background to the 
of Kobe and about three miles from 
Kobe. I had the pleasure of seeing it 
in the morning of 23rd April. A walk of gradual ascent by a 
bf^autiful valley on the side of the Suwa-yama hill (one 
mile from Kobe) takes us there within two hours and the de¬ 
scent via what is known as Hunter’s gap, so called from a resi¬ 
dent Mr. Hunter's property there, brings us to the foot of the 
hill within an hour. The temple is dedicated to Kobo 
Daishi ^ and commands a good view of all the surrounding 
hills, and, among them, the hill known as ‘‘ Aden,” so named 
by Europeans on account of its giving from a distance the 
appearance of the contour of Aden and on account of its 
treeless condition. In that temple, wc saw an image of Bin- 
7Airu or Binduru, who was, at first, one of the 16 (Sans. 


Arhto or Arhat) or the 16 disciples of Buddha, who arc repre¬ 
sented in various postures in Japanese painting and sculpture. 
He was a fallen angel like Satan, his fall being due to his viola¬ 
tion of the vow of chastity by criticising the beauty of a woman. 
Owing to his fall, his imago is not placed within the sanctum 
sanctorum of a temple but always outside. So, we saw it 
in the above temple also outside the sanctum, on our right 
when we stood facing the temple. Though thus fallen, he 
was conferred by Buddha the power of curing physical illness 


I Kobo Daishi (77-1-834 A.C.) was a known Buddhist Saint with 
whom Japanese tradition has connected a number of miracles. He 
is believed not to have been dead, but like Yiidliishtira of India and 
Kaikhosru of Iran, to have retired from the world and is expected to 
reappear on the coming of Miroku, the Buddhist Messiah (Sans, MAi- 
treya) who will come about 5000 years after Buddha’s entry into 
NirvAna. 
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of men* So* the pilgrims or worshippers touched with their 
hands that i^ortion of the body of this image, which corres* 
ponded to those parts of their body which suffered pain, and 
then rubbed their hands over their aching parts. If one had 
a {jain in the foot, h'^ touched the foot of the image ; if he 
suffered in the hand, he touched the hand of the image, 
and so on. The constant toufli of suffering pilgrims has 
worn out or polished particular portions of the image. We 
found that the forehead was the most often touehea part of 
the image. 1 

Minw plays an important part in the religious belief of the 

Mirror as a Japanese. So, many temples have mirrors, 

sacred implement, generally of polished metals. I saw such a 

mirror in the temple of Futatabi-san at Kobe* The use 
of mirror in temples is associated with a story of Ama-terasu, 
lit. the “ Heaven-shiner,” who is the Sun-goddess of the Japa¬ 
nese. She is believed to be the ancestress of the Mikados of 
Japan. The story is, that her brother, Susa-no-o, (lit. the im¬ 
petuous male) having once insulted her^ she retired into a 
cavern,‘thus throwing darkness upon the whole world. A num¬ 
ber of gods and goddesses went to the entrance of her cavern 
and entreated her to come out and illuminate the world again. 
They added music and dancing to their entreaties to entice 
her out of the cave. These drew her to the entrance to see 
what the whole show was about, but still she did not eome out. 
Then, one of the gods presented before her a mirror, and, seeing 
her own beautiful face in it, she was tempted to come out to 
show that face again to the world. The sacred dances of 
Japanese girls in the temples ate said to have originated 

1 This cure by touch reminds us of the supposed cure of leprosy 
by touching the garment of a king, believed in> even by men like the 
great Johnson. In China, in a temple, spoken of as the East temple, 
visited by mo on 30th -April 1922, two horse statues wete pointed out 
to me, as possessing such power of cure. If you have a pain in your hand 
you are to touch the front logs of the horses ; if you have a pain in 
your feet, you are to touch the hind legs, and so on. 
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from this story, wherein we see the dance and the music 
alluring the goddess out of her retirement. The sfeercd dance 
and music in the temples are believed to be a symbolic 
repetition of the entreaties to the goddess to favour the World 
with her gift of light. 

Moralists thus explain the symhollc use of mirrors, tf a man 
or woman, looking into a mirror, finds his or her face ugly 4 he 
or she must try to make up for the physical ugliness by mental 
or m(j)ral beauty. If she or he finds it beautiful, she or he 
must resolve, not to maT the beauty by any mental or moral 
ugliness. 

Mirror plays some part in the llindu rituals also. It is shoWn 
to the images of gods and goddesses. I think that its religious 
use of this kind began first with its use at the Sndn or bath. 
On the bathing ghats of many cities, even in Bombay, you find 
the Brahmins keeping a mirror among the paraphernalia of 
their ceremonial requisites. The Worshipper, after bathing 
and combing his hair, looks into the mirror handed by the 
Brahmin, to see, if he w^as properly dressed and combed, and 
if he had the religious mark or tittd properly made on the 
forehead. So, the showing of a mirror became, as it Were, a 
part of the ritual. Then, from man to god was a further stop. 
It began to be shown by the Brahmin to the image of a god 
which was marked, washed, dressed, floWertd and scented fot 
worship. 


A FEW NOTES ON A FLYING VISIT TO JAPAN 

Paper III.— ^The Tea-Cult of the Japanese. 

By. Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi. 

Bead dn 29th November 1922\ 

In my last paper on Japan, I dwelt upon its religion. The 
subject of this day’s paper also may be said to be semi-religi- 
ous. Tea, Flower and Landscape-gardening form the cults of 
the Japanese. 
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Tea is said to have been introduced into Japan from China 
in 805 A.C., by a Buddhist Abbot named 
from Dengyo Daishi, who was the abbot of the 

temple of Hiei^Zan near Kyoto. He went 
to China for studying the esoteric side of Buddhism, stayed 
there longi and, on his return, introduced the plantation 
and use of tea. China and Japan wore the two first well- 
known countries for producing tea. In China itself, there 
are two traditions about the introduction of tea there. 
The later tradition says, that a Buddhist ascetic from 
India, named Bodhidharma, introduced tea from India in 
about 543 A.C. Another well-supported tradition is, that tea 
was known there earlier than the sixth century A.C. A my¬ 
thical Emperor, Chinnung (about 2737 B.C.), who was to 
China, what Thraetaona ( of the Hindus, Faredun of 
the Shahnameh) was to ancient Iran, was skilled in medical 
knowledge, and, with that knowledge, he discovered the virtues 
of tea. The Chinese and Japanese word for tea is cha. Hence 
the word chadai, i.e,, tea-money is used in Japan for petty 
gifts to domestics in hotels, inns, &c. The word corresponds 
in its use, to the French pour-boir and our Indian pdn-supdru 
Our Indian word chdhe ( aifil Persian chdi ) comes from 
the Chinese. But the English word tea comes from its Amoy 
dialect where cha is pronounced te. 

What draws our special attention in Japan is the people ^s 
way of life associated with tea-drinking. 

Tea-houses (chaya) of Japan form an 
important institution of the country. In 
China and Japan, one of the best ways of expressing geniality 
€wid courtesy to visitors, both for the high and the low, 
is the oSer of a cup of tea. They drink, what they call, 
green tea in large quantities without milk or sugar. In Japan, 
Tea plays a very prominent part in social functions, and the 
proper observation of certain manners and customs, regard* 
ing the offering of tea by hosts and the drinking of it by guestsi 
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has been carried to such a state of ceremonial, that it has, as it 
were, a code of etiquette of its own, and has risen to the rank 
of a cult, and we hear and read of a tea-cult. A writer 
speaks of all etiquette in Japan, including the tea-etiquette, as 
the “ Kaisar of Japan.' ” 

A globe-trotter like myself, who, as it were, flow from place 
to place, had no special opportunities to see the oha-no-yu 
( i.e.f the ceremony of serving and drinking tea with all the 
prescribed rules and regulations) in higher circles, where it is 
to be seen in its best form ; but there are certain places whore 
such tea-ceremonies are held as a kind of show, where you 
are admitted by the payment of a fee. T had the pleasure of 
seeing at Kyoto, on 10th April 1922, such a tea-ceremony. It 
was all along, as it were, a dumb show, some of the details of 
which could not be immediately understood. But, what I 
found at the bottom of the tea-ceremony was, that it was a 
particular kind of observation of the rules of society in the 
matter of tea-gatherings, or, what wo may call, tea-pbxrties. 
The higher circles of society in the West, and here in India 
also, have their particular manners and etiquette to be observed 
in modem tea-parties. Here, in Japan, that manner of 
observation has been carried to a great extreme, amounting 
to a kind of cult. The above referred to tea-ceremeny, which 
we had the pleasmc of seeing on the payment ot an entrance 
fee, was held in a largo beautifully decorated roqm, wherein 
we had to enter by taking off our shoes. We wore given slip^ 
pers in their place and had to take our seats on beautifully 
white clean mattings. The tea party, if I may be permitted 
to use the word, or rather the assembly ot tea-drinkers, consist¬ 
ed, besides four of us, myself and three friends, of about 15 
European and American ladies and gentlemen and two Japa¬ 
nese. A handsome richly-dressed Japanese lady, the Tea- 
fairy of the occasion, prepared tea with certain decorum and 

1 Queer Things about Japan, by Douglas Sladen (1903), p. 151, 
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grace. The first cup was served to the principal guest, in this 
case the first comer, who, on the principle of First come, 
first served,’* had taken his seat by the side of the Tea-fairy. 
Then we, other guests, were served with tea in beautiful Japa¬ 
nese cups by other young girls who brought us our cups from 
the Tea-fairy and handed them to us. The tea was accom¬ 
panied with a kind of dainty, which to me apj^arod in taste 
to be something like our Indian ddlni puri which we Parsecs 
speak of as tea-maids were dressed in 

bc^autiful fancy dresses. The whole was a dumb show and 
I wished somebody could have explained to us there and then 
the details. It seemed, as if we had entered into a house 
of silence rather than into a house of pleasure. I learnt 
more of the true aim of the tea-ceremony or the tea-cult 
latterly by reading of it in books and by hearing about 
it than by the dumb sight-speing. But, however dumb, 
it was a sight worth^seeing which illustrated all that I read 
and heard about it. 

Owing to my very short stay, I had not the opportunity of 
seeing this ceremony in a family of rank. 

The Tea-ceremo. j ^iu here what Mr. Knox, a 

ny as obaorvod in , ' 

fi. house of I'ftnk. writer who had come into some closer 
contact with the Japanese, says *—“ The 
tea-room opens to the garden, and its exposure is carefully 
mljustod to the view, everything common or unclean being 
hidden from our eyes....An iron kettle hangs from a 
bamboo crane, and the ashes in the fire-box have been 
curiously heaped and delicately pressed in figures. When w,*. 
are seated the servant places the utensils for the tea at his 
master’s side—each article a treasure—We are to drink ‘ true 
tea and ever since the days of the luxurious Shogun, Aabiha ga 
Yoshimasa, its preparation has followed in detail the strictest 
rules. But to day we have the function in its simplest form, 

l Imperial Japan. Tlie (Country and its people, by George 
William Knox (1905), pp. 172 —73. 
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with some relaxation of its severity in consideration of our 
foreign weakness. A silken napkin is taken from the girdle and 
each iinimiculateimpk'incnt is wiped again ; every motion of the 
hand, the very expression of the face follows precedent: a mite 
of tea is put into the cup and, after cooling, a little water is 
poured on the t(^a, then with the bamboo brush it is beaten to 
a foam and handed to the most honoured guest, who receives it, 
lifts it to his forehead, looks his admiration of the cup, and, 
then drinks off th(i draught. Turning the cup partly round, ho 
wi])es itolTand hands it to the host again, for the gu(\st’s part, 
like the host’s, Is according to strict rule. Again the cup is 
cleansed and the same cenunony is re]K^atcd for the second 
guest, and then the guests beseech the host to iDre])are a cu]) for 
himself and whm he drinks his tea the function is complete. 

“ In Tokyo there ar(^ professionals who gain their liveli¬ 
hood by this art. At tea houses an<l chi])s, tht‘y act the part 
of host for pay, and go to x>^ivato fauulies to instruct in the 
ceremonial. The room itself must be constructed (‘si)eciaUy 
and the garden Tuust conform to rules that lt‘avo nothing to 
chance or individnal taste. There an^ various schools that 
differ somewhat in details, but the main huitures are the same 
in all. When the full ceremony is porformc^d an elaborate 
feast comes first, then the guests solemnly n tiro into the 
garden and tak' their seats in a prescribf'd place ufiile the 

room is re-arranged for the making of the tea.When 

the gong sounds, they solemnly file in again to th(^ same room. 
.After the host has drunk his tea tiie utiaisils are examin¬ 
ed and each one praised in turn, and tlie festivity concludes 
with the oxliibition of some artistic treasures. 

One Kobori (1577-1G45) has been taken to bo the founder of 

ThoWiuo-pariios Tea-coromo,iy ami toa-cult and of 

oi tho Aricioiit Ira- accompanying Hower-cuit and the cult 

partTe 3 “ofthe“jap“! of Lahdscape-gardi-iiing, aU forming a set of 
nes©* aesthetic pursuits. There arc stAmoral schools 

of this tea-ceremony. One ycn-iio-lvikyu (1521*1591) was laiowui 

6 
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as the Master of ceremonies in the Court of Hideyoslii, referred 
to in the sketch of the History of Japan given hy me in my 
first paper on Japan. He had a successful aesthetic career in 
Hideyoshi's Court. Wc read in the Shah-nameh of Firdousi that 
the ancient Iranian kings and generals had, in the intervals of 
their battles, wine-parties or drinking-parties, wherein the sdki 
or cup-bearer moved about and filled the goblets of the guests. 
Here, in Japan, they had, instead of wine-parties, their tea- 
parties in the intervals of battles. This Sen-no-Rikyii accom¬ 
panied bis king Hideyoshi, spoken of as the Augustus of Ja¬ 
panese History, in his battles and served as a kind of principal 
sdM or cup-bearer, serving tea to the king’s tea-parties. 
It is said that, one day, his royal master asked his beautiful 
daughter in marriage. Ho refused, because she was aheady 
betrothed, and he was directed to end his life by kirakiri. 
He committed harakiri in the midst of his favourite tca-ccre- 
mony. Ho went to his tea-room, made tea ceremoniously, 
arranged flowers and killed himself. 


The tca-bearors of the early kings of Japan were men of 
influence like the cup-bcarors of the Kings of Iran, Na- 
hemiah (Nehemiah Bk. II) in the Court of the Achaemenian 
Artaxerxes.' 


Sir Edwin Arnold, speaking of the use of tea and of all the 
etiquette and ceremony accompanying 
The use of Tea the drinking of tea at a party, speaks of 
o?auXeuoe!^^“° ^^0^® process as an “apotheosis (i.e., 

deification, consecration) of tea-drinking.” 
Ho speaks of it as a ceremony ‘‘ delightful, mysterious, 
archaic, profound,” and says, that “ without such experience 
(i.e., the experience that one gets at a tea-ccremony in Japan), 
every tea-drinker in the world remains little aware of the 


1 Nohomiah’s «aclnoss at tlie time of serving wine to his royal master 
in tlio month Nisan, drew the attention of the king, and on his telling 
tho cause of his sadness, ho was .sent with letters to repair his Jewish city. 
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sublimity, the antiquity, the grace, the art and, I had almost 
added, the religion which may attach to the tca-cup.’’ ^ Ho 
describes the origin of the tea-cup and the tea-tray, what 
immense social and historical effects their (ladies’) favourite 
beverage has produced, and with how much grace and cere¬ 
mony the simple art of tea-drinking may he, and is, in this 
gentle land of Japan constantly invested.” He adds : “ For 
my own part, a perfectly new sentiment has been kindled in 
my breast towards the whole mystery of the tea-pot since I 
had the honour of being entertained at the Cha-no-yn, in the 
‘ Hall of Clouds.’ Over the spirit of every one who arrives 
as a stranger in Japan, whether or not, by habit or by taste, 
a votary of the tea-leaf, a change iii his respect slowly and 
surely steals. The importance and dignity of tea reveal 
th(‘mselves in an entirely new light when ho finds a whole po¬ 
pulation of some forty millions concentrated, so to speak, 
round the tea-pot, and all the dwelling houses, all the habits, 
all the tastes, the very language, the meals, the diurnal duties 
ajid associations of town and country folk alike, circling, as it 
were, about the tiny cup. Insensibly you also fall into the 
gentle passion. You learn on your road wliile joumoying, 
or when arriving at its end, or in entering a friend’s house, 
or while shoj)pingin the ^ Ginza,’^ to ex|XiCt and to accept with 
pleasure the proferred ebaught of pale yellow, fragrant liquid ; 
which at first you only tolerate, appearing as it does without 
milk or sugar, but afterwards begin to like, and lastly to find 
indispensable. Insensibly the little porcelain cup becomes 
pleasantly linked in the mind with the snow-pure mats, the 
pretty prostrate musurnes,^ tho spotless joinery of the lowly 
walls, the exquisite proprieties of tho latticed shojis, adding 

1 Seas and Lands, by Sir Edwin Arnold, 1891, pp* 256-67. 

^ Ginza is a very important thorough faro in Tokyo near tho Station* 
It is always worth seeing; but, wlion it was decorated and illuminated 
at night, during the visit of our Prince of Wales in April 1922, it wai 
an impressive sight. 

^ Musiuncs are the Japanese inaid-attcndauts. 
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to all these a charm, a rofinoment, a dolicato sobriety and 
distinguislied simplicity found alike amid high and low, 
emanating, as it we^re, from the inner spirit of the glossy green 
leaf and silvery blossom of the tea-plant—in one word, belong¬ 
ing essentially to and half constituting beautiful, wonderful, 
quiet and sweet Japan.” ^ T have quoted Sir Edwin 
Arnold, who was well-known in our Pn'sidency during the 
latter half of tlio last century as an Educationist, at great 
kuigth, because at the above referred to tea ceremony which 
I saw, and at various tea-houses and at the Japanese inn 
at Ama-no-Hashidate, one of the thre(^ best known beauliful 
place's of fJapan, I have personally felt, enjoyed and admired 
something of Avhat is said above.^ 

A fow princ.p.il iollowing arc the principal iH)int« 

points (‘onsitk-rod re(]uire(l to be aUeiidod to at a ceremonial 
necessary Jii tlio i • i • 

Tea Orreniony. tea drinking party : 

1. A separate room in the house, at times bearing on its 
door tlio words ' lfos])itality, Courtesy, Purity and Tran¬ 
quillity.’ The room must have a spotless whiter matting with 
cushions. Th(i room is to be very simple. According to the 
orthodox fashion, the tea-room must be small so as to be 
covered by mats. 

2. Antique*, toa-cups and other tea equipage. 

3. All must wash their hands at fkst with water with a 
wooden ladle out of a uooden tub. 

4. The guests to b(^ showed their respective places on the 
matting on the floor, by a respectable looking servitor. 


1 Soas and Laud^^*, pp 258-59. 

2 The afternoon and the evenin'^ of the 13th and the morning of the 
14th April 1922, which T passed at the tine little liiti of Aina-no-Hashidato, 
will not be easily forgotten by mo. Ama-iio-Hashidato is a corner of 
Japan whore gods would like to live and roam in the midst of it 
beautiful si irr<>nnding 
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5. When the toa-drinking ceremony is accompanied with 
a f(^ast or meal, every body must be absolutely temperate in 
eating and drinking. No body must oat more than one bowl 
of rice. 

6. When fiojee (the Japanese liquor made from rice and 
taken hot) is drunk, no body should drink more than three 
tiines.^ 

7. The guests are to bo called to the tea-room by wooden 
clappers. 

8. The host hims.^lf must see to the generalities as W(dl 
as details of the ceremony. lie should mend the fire, light 
the incense, brush the mats, fill tlie white-pine ewer and lay 
the ladle of red-pine, as wtU as see that the single picture 
is hung and the single flower pot fairly set in its place.’’ ^ 

Sir Edward Arnold thus speaks of the process of tea-making. 

‘' The tea should bo of the finest green 

Particulars ob- , i .r , i , 

s e r V ed in tea- powder, from a beautiful but common little 

making. . placed in a cui> of ancient design 

liolding, perhaps, half a pint. The ‘ honourable ’ liot water 

is poured upon it, and then stirred in with a small bamboo 

whisk, which article itself, like the tiny spoon of the same 

material used for taking out the tea powder, must bo of 

a certain form, and, if possible, ancient, and famous for 

its artistic origin. Even about the boiling of the water 

there is orthodox tradition, there is solemnity, I had almost 

said, there is religion. The sumi in the brazier must bo piled 

up in the outline of a glowing Euji-yaix. The kettle of beaten 

iron must have no touch of modern vulgarity in its shape, 

the water must be drawn from the purest source, and—at the 

1 Compare the old Iranian method of ** Wine-diinking wherein more 
than three cups are prohibited. Vida my paper on ** Wine in ancient 
Persia.*' 

2 Seas and Lands, by Sir Kdwin Arnold, p. 2(>7. 
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momont of use—in the thircl state of boiling. The first state 
is known by its low murmuring, and the appearance on the 
surface of the largo slow bubbles distinguished as ‘ fish eyes/ 
gyo-moJeu; the second is when the steam comes with quickly 
rising foam ; the third is when the steam disappears in a tran¬ 
quil, steady simmer, and the fluid is now ‘honourable old hot 
water.^ This is the propitious moment for the admixture, 
which being compounded appears in the guise of a light green 
frothy compound, delicately fragrant and invigoratingly 
hot, contained in the antique cup, wliich, neatly folded in a 
fair cloth, should be handed now to the principal guest.” ^ 

The di’inking of the tea also has its own ceremonial. Just 

as there arc in the West several schools 

Coromonial drink- Musio, Painting, etc., SO in Japan, there 

are several schools of tea-ceremony. I was 
told that, according to one school, th(^ guest must quaff the 
whole cup in tlmee and a half sii)s. Sir Edwin Arnold thus 
speaks of the ceremonial as ho observed it: “ Drinking rever¬ 
ently from it, ho should tenderly wipe the rim at the spot 
where he has quaffed, but the next guest must chink at the 
very same place, for such is the ‘ Kiss of brotherhood ’ in 
harmony with the friendly inspirations of this ceremony. The 
last guest must be heedful to drain the bowl to its dregs; 
then he passes it round to be examined, criticised, and made 
the subject of pleasant talk about the old days, the canons of 
true art in pottery, or any other topic lightly arising from 
the graceful moment, as the tender fragrance of the tea-leaf 
wafts itself about the air of the little spotless chamber and 
among the kneeling, happy, tranquil companions of the 
occasion.” ^ 

The Cha-no-you or the ceremonial tea-drinking has done 
much, says Sir Edward Arnold, “ not only for Japanese art, 
manners, and national life, but, if any body reflects rightly, 


i Ibid.f pp, 207-68. 


2 Ibid.j pp. 2C8-C9. 
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for tho wliole civilized world. It is really to Buddhism that 
civilisation owes the tea-leaf and its immense place at the 
present day in tho affections and tho commerce of mankind. 
'iTie plant is indigenous to Japan, but tho ‘ calm brethren 
of the yellow robe ’ brought with them into Japan, along with 
their gentle religion, the art of using it. ” ^. Nor is it too much 
to declare that to Buddhism, which brought in her religious 
ideas and tho tea-leaf, and to Hideyoshi, who taught her how 
to honour, enjoy, and infuse it, is duo much, if not most, of tho 
existing aspect of social and civic Japan.” ^ 

There are two views about tho Toa-coremony. Ono view 

is, as said by Chamberlain,^ that tho 

Two views about n , 

the Toa-cero- Tea-ceremonies are essentially j^altry and 

effeminate.Their influence has 

cramped tho genius of Japanese art, by 
confusing beauty with archaism and making goals of charac¬ 
teristics worthy only to be starting-points.”^ The other or 
opposite view “ secs in these same ceremonies, a profoundly 
bcnoflcial influence—an influence which has kept Japanese 
art from leaving the narrow path of purity and simplicity 
for tho broad road of a meretricious gaucliness.” ^ Laying 
aside the question of art, for which I am xiot in a position to- 
speak with any authority, I bog to say from what I have seen, 
heard and read, that tea and the tea-ceremonies scorn to have 
much moulded tho social and even the religious lifi^ of tho 
Japanese. 

According to Mr. Basil H. Chamberlain,® tho Tea-cerc- 
mony has gone through three stages, viz.,. 
the^ea^erei^ny^ ^ Medico-rcligious, 2 Luxurious and 3 
^Esthetic. 1. In the first stage, the cero- 
inony “originated in tea drinking, pure and simple, on 

1 Soas and Lands, by Sir Edwin Arnold, pp. 204-05. 

2 Ibid., pp. 209-70. 

3 Things Jajyaiwso(1800), p. 3^i3. ^ lbid» 

6 Things Japanose,” p. 334 et seq. 
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the part of certain Buddhist priests of the Zen sect ^ who 
found the infusion useful in keeping them awake during 
the performance of their midnight devotions. This first 
stage, or the very first tea-ceremony, began in the time 
of the Shogun, Minamoto-no Sanctomo (1203-1219). He was 
addicted too much to wine-drinking, and so it is said, his 
Buddhist abbot, in order to withdraw him from that, led him 
to drink tea as a milder beverage. The abbot is said to have 
written a tract entitled ‘‘ The Salutary Influence of Tea-drink¬ 
ing,” containing rules as to how to make tea and how to drink 
it, and explaining, how it ex 2 )ellcd evil spirits. To make his 
introduction of tea in place of intoxicating wine, more effcic- 
tive, he made tea-drinking a religious ceremony which included 
a Buddhist religious service in honour of the ancestors and 
which was accompanied with the beating of drums and the 
burning of incense. Since this very first stage, the ceremony 
is tinged with a religious element. It was accomjmnied by 
a simple dinner. Those who want to acquire proficiene>y in the 
ceremony join the Zen Scot of Buddhism and acquire diplomas 
from the abbot of Daitokuji near Kyoto. 

2. The second stage, viz, that of Luxury was reached in 
1330 A.C.; when tea-drinking assumed the form of what Cham¬ 
berlain calls jm de socicte,^ Luxurious couches, gold and silver 
vessels, rich meals, variety in the different brands of tea from 
different parts of the country, singing, dancing girls, aU these 
stopped in in course of time, Dissipation followed as in some 
cases of wine-drir king. Even some plea sure-loving abbots 
joined luxurious tea-parties. Just as the first stag3 had its 

I Tlio Zoii .soct ia one of tlio several sects-—the other being thci 
Tendai, >Shingoii and Jode—of tho Jaj^aneso Buddhism wliich lollows 
Maliayana or tlie Chrat Vehicle division of Northern Buddhism, preval¬ 
ent in Burma, Cliina and Japan, which contains many actutdions foreign 
to tho original pure southern Buddliism prevalent in Ceylon and Siam. 

“Things Japaueso,” by Chamberlain, p. 334. 

3 Ibid,, p. 335. 
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rulos and regulations framed from the point of religion 
and abstention, this second stage framed rules and regulations 
from the point of view of luxury. The rules, that the tea-room 
must ^be a small room that could be covered by 4J mats 
and thalt there must be special kinds of tea-spoons are the 
Telics of this stage. !Fanciiul tea-sets valued more than other 
gifts were the outcome of this stage. Just as one may occa¬ 
sionally hear, even now, of disregard of duty on the part of sol¬ 
diers or officers in war time, due to the vicious habit of wine- 
drinking, so, there were cases of Japanese warriors missing 
their opportunities of duty in their addiction to tea-drinking 
and its accompanying luxurious vices. Yoshimasa (1436-^0), 
the eighth Shogan of the Ashikaga dynasty, was known for 
his luxurious tastes in tea-drinking. He is spoken^ of “as a 
munificent patron of the arts,” His patronage of art may bo 
due to his luxurious taste for tea-drinking which required tea 
curios and tea sets of various varieties of beauty. He is even 
said to have abdicated his throne to have a free hand in the 
enjoyment of the pleasures of tea-drinking. Chamberlain- 
compares him, I think rather unjustly, with Lorenzo de Me¬ 
dici of the great Italian family, who flourished in the 16th 
century and was the friend of that great debaucher, Duke 
AUesandro, whom he Brutus-like killed in 1537. 

3. The third stage may be said to have begun with that 
great Hideyoshi (1536-1598), who is spoken of as the Napoleon 
of Japan, and whose name we often hear in Japan. He is 
said to have invited, by a general open invitation in 1587, 
the largest tea-party over known. All who had some curios* 
connected with tea, its preparation, ceremony, drink, etc.» 
Were invited to attend with their curios. If they failed to 
attend as required, they were to be kept out from future royal 
tea-parties. This tea-party assumed, as it were, the form 
of a tea-fair with various booths of tea-curios, lasting for 10 

1 Chamberlain's Hand Book for Japan, p. 80. 

2 “ Things Japanese/' p. 33.'5. 

1 
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days, King Hideyoshi is said to have drunk tea at the booth 
of every guest, whether a noble man, a trader, or a peasant, 
who had set up his booth with his variety of brands of tea 
and of the curios. According to Chamberlain^ “ all were 
invited regardless of birth, a proof that the custom had begun 
to filter down into the lower strata of socicty.”’2^ 

By this time, there had arisen various schools of the tea¬ 
drinking ceremonies. So, in 1504, he called, as it were, a tea- 
conference, where the heads or experts of the various schools 
attended. Among these, was Sen-no Rikyu, who was a kind 
of tea-Editor. Just as the Editor of a new book collates 
various texts and codifies his text, ho is said to have col¬ 
lated, purified, and (so to say) codified the tea-ceremonies^ 
stamping them with the character wliich they have borne 
ever since. Simplicity had long been commanded by the 
poverty of the country, exliausted as it was by ages of war¬ 
fare. He took this simplicity up, and raised it into a canon 
of taste as imperative as the respect for antiquity itself. The 
worship of simplicity and of the antique in objects of art, to¬ 
gether with the observance of an elaborate code of etiquette— 
such are the doctrine and discipline of the tea-ceremonies in 
their modern form, which has never varied since Sen-no-Rikyu^s 
day. Though not the St. Paul of the tea-cult, he was thus 

its Luther.’’^ 

I will conclude this review of the history of the Tea-cere¬ 
mony as given by Chamberlain with his brief account of the 
etiquette to be observed at the ceremony: “ The tea is made 

and drunk in a pretematurally slow and formal manner, each 
action, each gesture being fixed by an elaborate code of rules. 


I “ Things Japanese,” p. 337. 

> This great tea-party of Hideyoshi reminds us of the great reli¬ 
gious GAhaml^Ar dinner-party of King Noshirwan of Persia, who had 
invited all, the rich and the poor. 

• ** Tilings Japanese,*' by Chamberlain, p. 337. 
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Every article connected with the ceremony, such as the tea- 
canister, the incense-burner, the hanging scroll, and the bou¬ 
quet of flowers in the alcove, is either handled, or else admired 
at a distance, in ways and with phrases which unalterable 
usage prescribes. Even the hands are washed, the room ia 
swept, a little bell is rung, and the guests walk from the house 
to the garden and from the garden back into the house, at 
stated times and in a stated manner which never varies, ex¬ 
cept in so far as certain schools, as rigidly conservative as 
monkish confraternities, obey slightly var^nng rules of their 
own, handled down from their ance>stors who interpreted Sen- 
no-Rikyu’s ordinances according to slightly varying canons 
of exegesis.”^ 

After seeing the ceremony at Kyoto performed in solemn 

The Tea-Cere. si^^'Hce, and on reading of it afterwards 
mony of the Japan- and thinking over the whole, I am remind- 

eso and the Haoma i p -rr p ii 

ceremony of the Haoma ceremony of the Far- 

Parsoes. The Parsee Haoma, like the Vedic 

Soma, was supposed by some scholars to be an intoxicating 
drink. I remember that, when I read a Paper on the Haoma 
of the A vesta at the Oriental Conference at Stockholm in 1889, 
a German scholar at an evening entertainment on the day 
of the paper, held up his glass of beer and said to me in a 
festive way: “ Hero is your Haoma.’* From his and some 
other German scholars’ remarks at the close of my Paper, and 
from his above remark, it was clear that they took Haoma 
to bo an intoxicating drink. I leave it to Hindu scholars to 
speak of their Soma, but I beg to submit that the Haoma 
juice as drunk by the old Iranian priests was not an intoxi¬ 
cating drink. .It is probable, that just as wine is made 
from grapes and just as here, in some parts of India, a kind 
of strong drink is made from rice after fermentation, the 
ancients made some kind of strong drink from Haoma after 


1 “ Things Japanese,” by Cliamberlaia, p. 338. 
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fermentation. But, jiidt as grapes and rice are innocent in 
themselves, so was the Haoma plant and its twigs. 

It was used as a kind of medicinal drug. A kind of Haoma 
is still used by the Afghans as a household medicinal decoction. 
The drink was healthy and invigorating.'^ Such a drink, 
when drunk ceremoniously and reverently after its prepara-^ 
tion in a particular way with a particular ritual by a qualified 
priest, may influence the. drinkers with good sociable pious 
thoughts. “ Hospitality, Courtesy, Purity and Tranquillity 
may flow from such reverent drink. The Haoma juice thus 
pounded ceremoniously by a qualified expert priest, was 
then passed round among the congregation that had met to 
witness the Haoma Ceremony. Just as we can speak of tho 
guests at the Tea-ceremony of Japan as forming a Tea-party, 
so we can speak of tho devotees attending the Haoma Cere¬ 
mony as Haoma-party. Just as in Japan it may be said 
that a Japanese began his life with tea-drinking and ended 
it with tea-drinking, so, we can say tho same thing of an 
ancient Iranian. The relic of that observance was seen even 
among the modern Parsecs upto a few years ago. A Parsce 
child on its birth was given, as its first drink, a few drops of 
the Haoma juice and a Parsee was given on death-bed also a 
few drops of that juice. 

In both, the first thing that recommended the use of tho 
drugs, the Tea or tho Haoma, was their medicinal property. 
Both were stimulant and health-giving. They kept away 
their drinkers from strong beverages. Again, the introduction 
of various rules and regulations about the etiquette pertaining 
to their preparations and drink, gave to tho drinking a dignified 
religious form. Tho religious view attached to them added 
to their efficacy. Faith added its influence to* the medical 
or health-giving effects. 

l For its medicinal use among Afghan families in Afghanistan, vide 
Dr. A'tkirison’s letter to me in my paper on “ Haoma in the Avesta 
(Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombaj^ Vol. VII, pp. 203 21 
Vuii my AntbropologiCcvl I’apiTs, Fart 1, pp. 225-213). 



ON A MALAY ^ETIOLOGICAL FOLKTALE 
AND ITS CHIRU PARALLEL. 

By Sabat Chandra Mitra, E8q., M.A., B.L. 

[Read on 3Ist Jammry 1923*) 

Savages and other peoples living in a low plane of culture, 
who are devoid of scientific knowledge and cannot, therefore, 
bit upon the right explanation of the origin of natural phenomena 
and objects, account for their causation, as also for the origin 
of the striking characteristics of beasts, birds, reptiles and 
batrachians, and the peculiarities of trees and plants, by 
inventing myths and folktales about them. These myths 
and folktales have been called by English folklorists 
“ setiological myths and folktales.” 

I shall make my meaning clear by a concrete example. 
Take, for instance, the Khasis who arc a wild tribe living in 
the hills of Eastern Assam. In a collection of 32 folktales 
which are current among this tribe and which have been re¬ 
cently published,^ we find that no less than 14 tales are setiolo- 
gical. The first folktale explains the causation of eclipses 
the seventeenth and nineteenth account for the origin of the 
shadows on the moon and of the lightning respectively. The 
third explains how the peacock came to have his beautiful tail ; 
the twenty-second how the color of the monkeys became grey j 
the twenty-seventh how the fox got his white breast; the twenty- 
eighth how the tiger got his strength; and the twenty-first why 
the doves coo. The domestication of the dog, the cat, the 
goat and the ox is accounted for in the 13th, 26th, 29th and 30th 
folktales respectively of this collection. The origin of the 
botel-vine and the tobacco-plant is explained in the 14th story 
of this collection ; while the 8th myth accounts for the causa¬ 
tion of a supposed peculiarity of the lei tree. 

l Folktales of the Khasis^ By Mrs. Rnfy. London t Macmiilian and 
Co.. Ltd., 1020. 
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Savages, barbarians and semi-civilized tribes, who live in 
the tiger-infested tracts of tropical countries, are familiar with 
that ferocious beast—“ the King of the Forest and, though 
they are mortally afraid of him, still look wdth feelings of 
admiration upon the beauty and magnificence of his striped 
skin. Being devoid of scientific knowledge, they are unable to 
make out that his striped skin and his yellow coloration are the 
results of natural evolution and provide him with the means of 
what is known to zoologists as “ Protective Mimicry ”—thereby 
enabling him to conceal himself all the more effectively among 
the dried-up and brown reeds and grasses and to stalk his prey 
successfully. It is for this reason that they have invented 
myths and folktales to account for the origin of his striped 
skin. The Malays of Selangor in the Malayan Peninsula, who 
are a people living in a state of semi-civilization, explain the 
origin of the tiger’s stripes in the following way :— 

An old man found in a jungle a boy possessed of a white 
skin, green eyes and very long nails. He took him home and 
named him Mahammad Yatim (i.e., Mahammad, the fatherless). 
When he grow up to boyhood, his foster-father sent him to a 
school where he treated his school-mates with great cruelty. 
For this reason, his school master whose name was Toh Saih 
(Long-board) thrashed him mercilessly with a rod made of a 
kind of wood called los. At the first stroke of the rod, the boy 
jumped as far as the doorway. Upon receiving the second cut, 
he jumped down to the ground. At the third stroke, he i;an 
into the grassy thicket. On receiving the fourth cut, he growled. 
Lastly, at the fifth stroke of the rod, his tail hung down behind 
him, and he began to go about on all fours. Seeing this strange 
sight, his schoolmaster coined a nickname whereby to curse 
him and bawled out; Verily this is God's tiger {Hariman 
Allah ”). Then addressing the tiger, he further said : ‘‘ Go 
you to the place where you will catch your prey. There catch 
whomsoever you like. But have a care that you catch only 
the headless. Do not change my instructions in the least bit. 
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If you alter a jot of what I am saying, you will be burnt by 
“ the Iron of the Regalia ” and crushed down by the sanctity 
of the thirty divisions of the Koran/’ It is for this reason that, 
up to the present time, the tiger has to “ ask for ” his prey and 
to have recourse to divination in order to ascertain whether or 
not his prayer has been acceded to. It is for this reason also 
that, up to the present time, he bears on his skin the marks 
of the stripes with which he was chastised by his scliool- 
master.^ 

The mode of divination which is referred to above and which 
is resorted to by the tiger may be described as follows:—The 
tiger lies down and looks steadfastly at some leaves of a tree 
which he holds between his paws. Whenever he finds that 
the configuration of one of the leaves is assuming the figure 
of one of his would-be victims without the head, he knows that 
his prayer has been granted and that that victim has been 
awarded to him as his legitimate prey, agreeably to the re¬ 
quirements of his schoolmaster’s anathema.^ 

It will be seen that a semi-civilized people like the Malays 
say that the stripes on the skin of the tiger are the marks of 
the cuts of the rod with which he, while he was a human boy, 
was chastised by his schoolmaster. 

Similarly, other savage peoples account for the origin of the 
warts and spots on the backs of toads and frogs by narrating 
stories which say that these protuberances and markings are 
the results of the pinchings and boatings which the aforemen¬ 
tioned batrachians received as punishment for their misdeeds. 

Take, for instance, the Aimols. They are a small tribe which 
belongs to the Kuki-Chin group of the Tivto-Burman family 
and which lives in the hills surrounding the valley of Manipur. 


1 Malay Magic, By W. W. Skeat. London : Macmillan and Co., Ltd. 
1900. Pages 158169. 

2 Op. ciLt pp. 169-100, 
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A oumulative folktale (or accumulation droll) is current among 
this people in which it is stated (inter alia) that several men 
and beasts killed a shrimp and made it over to a toad for 
getting it cooked by the latter. But, being tempted by the 
delicious flavour of the cooked shrimp, the toad ate it up. When 
his employers came to know that he had eaten up the shrimp, 
they all became very angry and pinched him on the back by 
way of punishment. Thus, on account of this pinching, toads 
have had warts on their backs since that time.' 

Then, let us examine the folklore of another savage people 
—the Mikirs. They are a very numerous tribe numbering some 
90,000 souls and belonging to the Tibeto-Burman family. They 
speak a language which is allied to the dialects spoken by the 
Naga tribes. They inhabit the Mikir Hills which skirt the 
southern bank of the Brahmaputra river. 

Now there is current, among this people, a cumulative folktale 
in which it is stated (inter alia) that an ant and a trog were 
found guilty of having caused the death of the son of a Raja. 
By way of punishment, the ant was tied tightly with a hair 
from a man’s head. It is for this reason that the ant’s waist 
is thin and slim to this very day. The frog was severely beaten 
with a stinging nettle. It is for this reason that, up to the present 
lime, his body is ali over freckled with spots.^ 

Though it is a far cry from Selangor in the Malayan Peninsula 
to the Manipur Valley in North-eastern India, yet .we shall 
now examine and discuss the way in which a savage tribe, 
namely, the Chirus, the majority of whom live in the mountains 
to the west of the aforementioned valley, while the rest of 
whom dwell as a migratory tribe in the said valley itself, 
account for the origin of the stripes on the tiger’s skin. This 

1 Linguistic Survey of India, Vol. Ill, Part III, pages 224-225. 

2 The Mikirs^ by Edward Stock. London : David Nutt, 1908, 
Pages 
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tribe is a small one and belongs to the Kuki-Chin group of the 
Tibeto-Barman family. The setiological story narrated by 
them anent the evolution of the tiger’s stripes runs as follows :— 

Once upon a time, a tiger and a snail ran a race. The snail 
had previously arranged with all the other members of his species 
that, whenever the tiger should call him as he ran, the former 
should be answered by every snail met by him on the w^ay. 

Accordingly, when the tiger started, the snail did not budge 
a single inch from his own j)lace. After running alone for some 
tim3, the tiger called the snail. But he was answered by another 
snail who was waiting for him in the neighbourhood. 

The foolish tiger, mistaking the latter for tlie snail who was 
competing with him in the race, continued to run and run till 
he was quite tired out and fell down d(^ad on the ground. 

Then all the snails gathenul tog(d.hf‘r to expre^ss their feelings 
of jubilation on the tiger’s (hdeat and crawU^d ov'er the carcase 
of the deceased tiger, leaving stripes on the latter s skin as they 
crawled along all over it. 

The old men of the Chiru tribe say that this is the reason why 
the tigers possess striped hides,^ 

Prom the foregoing Chiru setiological folktale, we learn 
that even a beast of superior intelligence and stnuigth can be 
outwitted by the cunning of such a puny animal as the snail. 

This story also illustrates that such primitive men as the 
Chirus are keen observers of Nature and shows how readily and 
appositely they utilise their observations of natural phononiena 
in the composition of their folklon*. These unsophisticated 
children of Nature saw that, whenev^er a snail crawled along 
over the wet grass, it left a distinct track—made a dark sinuous 
lino—^upon the same. As soon as they saw this, they quickly 
realised the similarity between this dark sinuous line, and the 

1 Linguistic JSitrrcy of India, Vol. Ill, Part III, pages 226, 233. 

8 
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black stripes on the tiger’s skin. Accordingly, w'hile composing 
their story whereby they explained the origin of the stripes 
on the latter’s hide, they readily utilised their observation of 
the phenomenon referred to above. 

The aforementioned Chim folktale has a close parallel in the 
folklore of a neighbouring savage tribe, namely, the Khaais of 
Assam. There is only this much difference between the two 
stories that, in the Khasis folktale, the part of the tiger is played 
by a stag ; while the defeat of the stag by Ka Mattah, the snail, 
results in the former’s vomiting out his gall-bladder as the 
sequelce of the groat disappointment he felt and the over¬ 
exertion to which he, being deceived by the snail’s trickery, 
had subjected himself. The Khasis allege that, for this reason, 
up to the present time, the stags have no gall-bladders within 
their stomachs. The remaining incidents of both the Chiru 
and the Khasi folktales are identical.' 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF VENDIDAD, FARG. L 

By G. E. L. Carter, Esq., I.C.S. 

(Bead on 31 si January 1923*) 

When the following notes were first drafted, T had no idea 
whatever of the division among the Bombay Parsees as to the 
route followed by their progenitors. Having but lately worked 
out Ptolemy’s map of Sind with some degree of success, and 
being at the particular moment interested in Darmesteter’s 
translation of the Zfmd Avesta, I tried to map out the countries 
mentioned in the first Pargard. To what extent I was en¬ 
couraged by Darraesteter’s notes and to what extent by the map 
of Ptolemy is impossible for me to say. I suppose I was curious 
and it is very certain that if I had not tried to reconstruct 
Ptolemy’s map, however roughly, I presume that I should not 

l Vide the story entitled : The Stag and the Snail in Folk Tales of the 
Kkasis, By Mrs. Rafy. London: MadmilJan & Co., Ltd., 1020. Pages 
81-84. 
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have had much basis for a fresh examination of the list of Parsee 
lands. 


The translator himself says (S. B. E., Vol. IV.): “ There must 
have been some systematical idea in the order followed, though 
it is not apparent except and he proceeds to confirm 

his few certainties and consequential doubts, partly by facts 
which admit of no dispute and partly by interpretations of 
commentators. Let us all join in this re-examination without 
any prejudices whatever. 

From the peculiar manner in which the science of numbers 
was treated in early days we must consider the list of sixteen 
countries given in the Avesta as purely formal, especially as 
the compiler adds :—There are still other lands and countries ” 
(v. 21). Sixteen, moreover, as a lucky number is a developed 
Indo-Iranian number. 


The Mesopotamian lucky number was seven, and if we care¬ 
fully examine the list of sixteen countries, a group of seven—the 
first seven separates itself out. In the smaller group the counter, 
creations of Ahriman are only specified once, in the larger group 
they are reduplicated, indicating a paucity of ideas in the 
compilers, or possibly a desire to emphasise (jertain evils. Thus:— 


Country. 

1. Airyana Vaejo 

2. Plain of the Sughdas 

3. Mouru 

4. Bakhdhi 

5. Nisaya 

6. Haroyu 

7. Vaekereta 


Counter-creation. 
Serpent in the river. 
Locusts. 

Lawlessness. 

Ants. 

Unbelief. 

Grief. 

Pairika Knathaiti. 


8. Urva 

9. Khnenta 

10. Haravaiti 

11. Haetumant 


Pride, 

Sodomy. 

Burying the dead. 
Witchcraft. 
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Country. 

12. Ragha 

13. Chakhra 

14. Varena 

15. Seven Rivers 

16. Ranglia 


Counter-creaiion. 

Utter unbelief. 

Cooking corpses. 

Menstruation (abnormal) and bar¬ 
barian o])prossioii. 

Do. and excessive heat. 
Winter. 


Of the above, it will bo seen that counter-creations 12 ami 5 
are (lu|)lieatf‘s, that 14 and 15 are duplicates, and that while 
1—7 may he deserihed as the Seven Deadly sins of a homogeneous 
moral ag]i(iultiiral soeivd-y, those numbered 8—15 art' esscmtially 
individual in a])plieation. Where more than on<* counter¬ 
creation is specified, I think it may safely bo assumed that 
one at least has been inter])olatod. I certainly thirdc that 
the Serpent in the River is an older conception of evil than 
Winter, and for that reason I sugggest that Winter as a counter- 
creation for Airyana Vaejo is a later addition to the list, in this 
way reduplicating the last evil on the list. 

Obvious reasons for accepting the preceding classification 
are :— 


(1) its psychological probability, 

(2) certainty from the cult of Ardvi Sura Anahita that 

the A vesta was written or rather compiled long after 
contact between Persia and Mesopotamia. This 
point must be emphasised, though Mr. Mills lays 
stress on other and probably more iniportani points 
to show a late date for the compilation of the Avesta. 

(d) the fact that the countries (2)—(7) form a complete 
unit supplementary to (1). 

(4) the fact that the counter-creations are not mere examples 
of evil but recognisable evils in the realm of folklore. 

(a) The .serpent in the river is Vagho, the material 
inearnation of animistic Nature. (Vide Ind. 
Antiq., 1917.) 
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(b) Burying the dead refers not so much to the simple 
fact of corpse interment as to the ritualistic 
inlermont of ashes or bones or the corp.se itself 
in tumuli, vaulted or otherwise. 

(r) (^ooki'ig corpscjs refers to the ritualistic cannibalism 
common along the line of the Suleman Mountains. 
(See my paptu* on The magic of cannibalism r(*ad 
before this society.) 

Sodomy is a social evil rife whtw.ver by])orgamy 
is practised. (On this point I may refer to a 
piper sf'.nt b}'’ mo to the Indian Science Congress, 
192:3.) 

One small point in the current interpretations I should like 
to clear up before recapitulating our conclusions in the light 
of the hypothesis I am working up to. Bagha of the three races 
is interpreted to bo liagha of the three classes, priests, 
warriors and husbandmen. But why strain after this effect ? 
Perhaps because it is idimtificd with one of two Baghas—one 
in Atropatene and one in Media. Of these?, one must bo wrong, 
and, if so, pcrhajis both. Retain the original text, and wo may 
w(dl ask where there are likely to be three rat;cs of people. Where 
not, if not in Mf?kran, when? there will bo overlapping of Aryan, 
Di*avidian and Erythraean, among whom must be? counted 
Pidgin Arab, Pidgin Greek, half-caste Sidis and all the mixed 
races of such a highway as the Persian Gulf. What must 
chaiactorise such a mixed society except pui*c auimism at its 
best and utter unbelief at its worst. Now Ptolemy places 
Raghirane in Mckran. 

If we now recapitulate what appears to be certain knowledge, 
we find our identifications as follows :— 

(1) Airayana Vaejo Persia proper. 

(2) Plain of the Sughdas Sogdiana. 

(3) Mouru Merv. 

(4) Bakhdi Bactria. 
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(5) Nisaya 

(6) Haroyu 

(7) Vaekereta 

(8) Urva 

(9) Khnenta 

(10) Haravaiti 

(11) Hat^tumant 

(12) Ragha 

(13) Chakhra 

(14) Varena 

(15) Seven Rivers 

(16) Rangha 


midway between Bactria and Mer. 
Hari-rud. 

Kabul. 

7 

? 

Arachosia. 

Helmund. 

Mekran. 

2 

2 

Punjab. 

2 


We may now say that the plan is clear. The Compiler begins 
with Persia, names the countries to the north-east of Persia, 
and then proceeds to name the Iranian colonies on the west 
(proceeding from North to South) and on the east (proceeding 
from South to North) of the line of the Suleman Mountains. 
There is therefore almost a mathematical certainty in the 
probability:— 


(a) that the positions of Urva and Khnenta are fixed with 
reference to Arachosia. They are perhaps the upper valleys 
of the Arghand and Halmund, (b) That Chakhra is the Sokstra 
(ch, ts, as in Marathi) of Ptolemy. This was the eastern 
metropolis of Gedrosia. (c) That Varena was the country 
between Sokstra and the Punjab. This can be none other than 
the Barhamas of the Chachnama and the Falana of Hiuen 
Tsiang, the large square plain of Sibi, lying east of the Kikanan 
Mts. Varena was four-square, the land where Thraeteona killed 
Azi Dahaka. If there is any method in the list of the countries, 
the identity seems exact, yet not only has it never been suspected, 
but Azi Dahaka has been invariably identified by late com¬ 
mentators with the Arabs who swarmed over Mesopotamia. 
Ptolemy places an Azika near the plain. 
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Note.— Yet the fear of Azi under this name in Varena was 
perhaps imported. The dualism among the Jews at the late 
post-exile period of a belief in God and Azazel (? Azaz-el) is 
most marked. “ Aaron shall cast lots upon the two goats; 
one lot for the Lord and the other lot for Azazel. And Aaron 
shall present the goat upon which the lot fell for the Lord and 
offer him for a sin offering. But the goat, on which the lot fell 
for Azazel, shall be set alive before the Lord, to make an 
atonement for him, to send him away for Azazel into the 
wilderness.” Query, what does Azaz-el mean, and have we 
here but another form of the Vagh cult ? 

(d) The land by the headstreams of the Rangha must be the 
Pamirs. There the people obey princes who are no princes. 
There there is perpetual enmity between the peoples of the 
different valleys. The Kafirs of the Hindu Kush in the last 
two generations have suffered from their utter lack of cohesion 
in their wars with the Afghans and, according to Hiuen Tsiang, 
in the neighbourhood of Ragh, which was but a small realm 
200 li in circuit, you skirt along high mountain passes, penetrate 
deep valleys and pass in succession various districts and towns. 

We may therefore frame a general theory that the Indo- 
Iranians moved from the Caucasus to Mesopotamia, and thence 
to Persia proper, whence they sent colonies first to the north¬ 
east and later to Afghanistan, Balochistan and India. Kere- 
saspa, a leader, joined with and followed the lead of other 
Aryans from the north of the Caspian, and assuming leadership 
of the Daeva worshippers of India was known as Kasyapa in 
that country. In support of the identification of the Rangha 
with the Indus may be mentioned the sacrifice by Keresaspa 
on the banks of the Gudha (Ram Yast V 28) with its reference 
to the Gandarewa who lives beneath the waters. Now if only 
there is no doubt about the country of the Gandharians and 
because the country of Keresaspa was the Cabul valley, it is 
impossible to accept the translator’s identification of the Rangha 
with the Tigris, however hoary the tradition. 
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It follows that the geography of the Verididad Farg. I is 
not that of Tran proper, but of Greater Iran, of the Dis-united 
states of Tran, and that it is probably very late, subsequent to 
the passing of the Alexandrine empire. 

A further deduction is of interest. Chakhra was strong and 
holif. It is extremely likely therefore that the later A vesta 
was prcjfoundly influenced by the course of history in 
Western India. The problems connected with the very name 
Indo-Scythia are insoluble as yet. Perhaps we should connect 
it with the barbarian oppression associated with the counter¬ 
creation against Varona. It is interesting to note that 
Thraetaona of Varona was of the Athwya clan. Not only are 
the Athas a well-known Samma clan to this day, but the very 
name is recognisable in the name of Lower Sind apud Hiuen 
Tsiang, wh(^ro wo can recognise two elan names, .Vtha-Biikejra, 
in 0-tien-po-chi-Io. 

It is also a matter for <;onsi(leration whether the Turanian 
Dauiis were not the autochthonous non-Aryan p(50ples of the 
Dis-united states of Iran (11. 71, 11. 189). Lake Fi'ozdanava 
is certainly in Seistan (11. 79), and Aregataspa, the traitor 
and later a Turanian (Afrasyab), is in 11. 117 a Hoyaona. 
The question is complicated by th(^ association of the Daityas 
and Danavas, just as in the Vishnu Pnrana, and it may be that 
Turan nu'ans no more than non-Irani, that the division was 
social and not geographical. Brahuis and Balochis, Dravid 
and Aryan still live side by sid(' in the country of Baloehistan. 

I shall now show you a few s])e(*im(ua coins, but only to draw 
one conclusion which will be obvious to all, viz., that the Indo- 
Sassanian coin is Sassanian only in its reproduction of the fire- 
altar ; in its weight, shape and get-up it is Parthian. This 
you may think is a small point. Its importance lies in indicating 
that Sassanian influence in India was grafted on the Parthian 
comity of nations. The coin which shows the strongest Sassa¬ 
nian influence is the Hun coin. 
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CONCLUSION. 

We saw from the map of Ptolemy that Sokstra was an im¬ 
portant advanced post of Gedrosia, dominating the Indus, We 
see from the foregoing paper that Chakhra was strong and holy, 
a veritable tower of strength to religion, to the Zoroastrian 
religion. From both combined we get a definite period for the 
recasting of the Avesta and, in my opinion, very broad hints 
as to the state of society in the highlands west of India. This 
corroboration on geographical grounds is again corroborated 
by all that we know (which is not much) from history. Only 
one conclusion is possible. Ptolemy’s map of Sind should be 
made the basis for exploring Sind, partly to try to uncover the 
hidden secrets of Sokstra, partly to establish the study of the 
Avesta on a concrete archaeological basis instead of being con¬ 
fined to literary research. Perhaps nothing can be found but 
Sind has not yet been properly explored and even inexpensive 
but careful search in likely spots may reveal much which is at 
present not even suspected. 


A FEW NOTES ON A FLYING VISIT 
TO JAPAN. 

Paper IV.— ^The Torii of Japan and the Torans 
OF India. 

By Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi. 

Read on 31st January 192o* 

The Torii play an important part in the architecture of 
the Houses of Worship of Japan, where 
Introduction. they are generally seen'in tlu^ shrines of 
the Shinto religion. On my way back 
from Lucknow, where I had gone to preside at the Anthro¬ 
pological section of the 10th Indian Science Congress, which 
had met there from the 8th to the 13th January, I got down for 
about 12 hours at Sanchi in the State of Her Highness the Begum 
of Bhopal, to visit the well-known Buddhist Sanchi Topes. 
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Tho visit was mado very interesting by the excellent guidebook, 
j)repared for the Buddhist monuments there, by Sir John Mar¬ 
shall, whose great and good work in the field of Indian Archaeo¬ 
logy will be long remembered. We students of Anthropology, 
who have to do something with archaeology, not only pre¬ 
historic arcliaeology, but later archaeology, have to express our 
gratitude to him for all that he has done by his excavations and 
explorations. My visits to two places, with which his name 
will be more than ordinarily ass(Xjiat.e<i, viz.^ Taxala and 8anchi, 
have impressed me much with the good work of this great 
archasological scholar of modern India. 

I visited 8anchi on the 12th of January 1923, and, among all 
things tliat I saw there, it were the beautiful stone torans 
which drew my special attention. There were three following 
reasons for this : (1) They reminded mo of the Torii of the 
Japanese and the pilou ol the Chinese, the forms of both of 
wlrich were fresh in my iniml, having visited their countries 
in the spring of the last year. (2) They reminxled me of 
our household torans with which we Indians are familiar. 
Wo Parsx^es are especially familiarised with them, because no 
joyful occasion in a Parsee house, like a birthday, a Naojote, 
a marriage, or a great Holiday begins without a fresh flower 
toraa, sometimes more than one, being put up in the morning, 
at the gateway or door of the house. (3) Again, the carved 
stone torai>s at Sanchi, present, as said by a writer, sx^)mething 
like a carved Bible of Buddhist scriptures. So, tho object 
of this paper is thrtefold : 

I. To speak of the Torii of Japw. 

fl. To speak of the torans in Indian architecture. While 
s]ix>aking on this subject, I will speak briefly of tho Buddhist 
stupas at 8anchi, of which tho torans there form the gateways. 

III. To speak of the ioram, that have, as it wore, entered 
from Church into Society and have adorned our Indian house* 
holds. 
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1 . 

THE TORII OF JAPAN. 

In my second paper before the Society, on A few notes on 

a flying visit to Japan from an Anthropo- 
Whal IS the Tom ? , . , • ^ ^ • » t i. . 

logical point of view, I have referred to 

the religions of Japan and have spoken of the country’s 

old Shinto religion. The Torii play an important part in 

the shrines of this Shinto religion. The Torii are the peculiar 

gateways at the entrance of the compounds of these Shinto 

shrines. The following figures will give one an idea of what 

a Japanese Torii is:— 



As said by Messrs. Chamberlain and Mason tho first of the 
abovo two figures is the form of the gateway of a pure Shinto 
kind and the second of the Ryobu Shinto kind, The 
presence of tho Torii is tho easiest sign whereby to distinguish 
a Shinto from a Buddhist temple.”^ These authors thus 
distinguish lietween a Pure Shinto temple and Rydbu Shinto 
which had some elements of Chinese Buddhism in it. ‘"The 
distinction between what are termed respectively Rydbu 
and Pure Shintd arose from the fact that tlw doctrines of me¬ 
tempsychosis and universal perfectibility taught by Buddhism 
naturally made it tolerant of other creeds, and willing to affoi’d 
hospitality to their gods in its own pantheon. Hence the early 
Buddhist teachers of the Japanese nation were led to regard 
the aboriginal Shintd gods and goddesses as incarnations or 
ael&rs —^the Japanese term is signifying literally " tem¬ 

porary manifestations’—of some of the many myriads of 

L A Handbook for Travellers in Japan, by Basil Hall Chamber- 
lain and W. B. Mason. (1913), page 95. 

2 Ibidj page 37. 
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Buddhas. Thus with an added tincture of Chinese philosophy, 
was formed a mixed system, known as Ry6bu Shinto.^” 

Wo see from the above figures, that a' Torii is a kind of arch¬ 
way formed by a projecting cross piece of wood laid on the top 
of two upright posts, with a small horizontal bar of wood below, 
which does not project at the ends. Such archways generally 
became the symbol of Shintoism and pointed out that the reli¬ 
gious building behind was a Shinto temple. But they are seen 
on some Buddhist tomples also. From the fact, that we see a 
number of such gateways in China where they are known as 
pilou, it appears that the Torii of Japan are not, what we may 
call, aboriginal, but have come from China and Korea. 

These Toriis are numerous at some temples. I remember 
having visited on 23rd April 1922, at Kobo, atomplo known as 
the Fox-temple, situated on a hill, whore there wore a number 
of Toriis erected one after another. When placed at equal 
distances, one after another, they present a good show, but 
whore they are ])ui at unequal distances, they spoil the har¬ 
mony of the sight. It seems, that just as a pious Hindu wor¬ 
shipper adds, on auspicious or inauspicious occasions, a sacred 
idol to a number of idols in a temple, and just as a pious 
Christian erects a cross on the roadside in memory of some¬ 
body or some event of his life, so a pious Japanese adds a Torii 
to his temple. It is said, that at the entrance of the Shinto 
temple at Inari, there are about 400 torii of this kind. Ima¬ 
gine, that on the whole road from the Churchgato Street to 
our Town Hall, where we have met, there are a number of such 
high gateways, say 50, of the type in the figures given above, 
all standing at equal distances from one another, and then you 
will form an idea of the grand view presented to you from the 
other end of the Church gate Street. 

These torii are generally of wood and painted red, but, in 
several rich temples, you have stone Torii presenting a 


1 Ibu{, page 38. 
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commanding sight. They cost from a few hundred rupees to 
several thousand. You see some of these huge beautiful stone 
Torii at Nikkd where, with the beautiful grand temple behind, 
they present a commanding sight.^ 

Mr. B. H. Chamberlain, in his ‘‘ Things Japanese,”2 thus 
speaks of the Torii: ‘‘ Torii is the name of the archways, form¬ 
ed of two upright and two horizontal beams, which stand in 
front of Shinto Temples. As almost all visitors to this country 
seek for information concerning these characteristically Japa¬ 
nese structure, it may be well to quote what Mr. Satow says 
concerning thorn in his essay on ‘ The Shinto Temples of Iso,’ 
printed in volume II of the Asiatic Transactions : ‘ The Torii,’ 

writes Mr. Satow, ‘ was originally a porch for the fowls offered 
up to the gods, not as food, but to give warning of daybreak. 
It was erected on any side of the temple indifferently. In later 
times, not improbably after the introduction of Buddhism, its 
original moaning was forgotten ; it was placed in front only 
and supposed to be a gateway.’ ” 

Of all the Torii in various places of Japan, that at Miya- 
jima, (Shrine Island), one of the threi> ‘‘ San-kei or three chief 
sights of Japan” (the other two being Matsushima, i.e., Pino 
Island and Ama-no-Hashidate, i.c.. Ladder of Htaven), is 
believed to be of “ singular, if substantial, beauty, which at 
flood-tide stands out of the water. ”3 

1 Mr. G. W. Knox, in his “ Imperial Japan ” (page 08), gives a beauti¬ 
ful illustration of “ The Approach to the shrine, Nikko.” Nikko is a 
beautiful place, from the point of view of its natural scenery and of 
its beautiful grand temples surrounded by handsoirie large majestic 
trees and having grand beautiful Torii or stone gateways. It is therefore 
well said by the Japanese that 

“ Nikk6 wo minai iichi wa 
Kekk6 to in na ** 

—“ Do not use the word ‘ Magnificent * till you have seen Nikk6 ” 
(lland-book of Japan by Chamberlain, p. 191). 

2 Things Japanese being Notes on various subjects connected with 
Japan, by Basil Hall Chamberlain (1890),” page 356. 

3 Japan's Inheritance, by E. Bruce Milford, p. 71. Of the above three 
fmost sights of Japan, 1 had tlio pleasure of seeing tlio one at Aina-no- 
Hasliidato. 
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Dr. G. William Knox says, that “the meaning of torii is still 
a topic of learned discussion.’'^ Mr. H. 
Davis says about the torii, that “though 
authorities agree to differ in regard to its 
use and origin, the theme is a fascinating one and well 
worthy of study. ”2 What we find from the above referred to 
discussions and fascinating study is, that (1) some take the 
moaning of the word Torii to be a seat for a bird, (2) and others 
as merely a kind of gateway. 

(1) As to the first meaning, Dr. Knox himself speaks of the 
Torii as Bird-perch.”^ Mr. H. Davis says, that, acconling 
to a popular account, the word Torii means ‘ fowl-dwelling ’ or 
* bird-rest.’ On the top-beam of this imposing gateway, the fowls 
heralded the approach of the dawn and in their cry, bade the 
priests attend to their early morning prayers. In one Legend, we 
are informed that the sun descends to earth in the form of the 
Ho-Ho bird, messenger of love, peace and goodwill and rests 
upon one of the torri.”^ Thus, if we take the word torii to be 
‘‘ a seat for birds,” we may derive it from Japanese fori, which, 
according to Chamberlain’s glossary,^ moans a “ fowl.” In this 
case, the bird heralding the approach of the dawn may be the 
cock, which, for this purpose, was hold to bo a sacred bird by 
many nations.® Shakespoar speaks of the cock as “ the trumpet 
to the morn.”^ 

(2) As to the second meaning, whereby some take the 
word torii to mean simply ‘ a gateway,* if we accept it, we 

1 The Development of religion in Japan, by Dr. George William 
Knox (1907), p. 80 n. I. 

2 “ Myths and Legends of Japan,” by H. Davis (1912), p, 225. 

3 The Development of religion in Japan, p. 80. 

4 Myths and Legends of Japan,” p. 226. 

3 Hand-book for travellers in Japan by Basil Hall Chamberlain 
and W. B. Mason (1913), p. 20. col. I. 

« Vide my paper entitled “ The Cock as a Sacred Bird (Journal 
of the Anthropological vSociety of Bombay, Vol. V., i)p. 346-62 ; vide my 
Anthropological papers, part I, pp. 104-121. 

7 Hamlet, Act I, Sc. 1. 
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may derive it from the JapanesewordjPori, which, according to 
Chamberlain, also means. ‘ street.’^ In this case, the derivation 
eceives support from two facts, (a) Firstly, the Indian toran 
( ) to which it resembles, as we will see later on, means ‘ a 

gateway, an archway,* (b) secondly, in China, via which country 
the torii is believed to have entered with Buddhism into Japan, 
the pilou, to which it resembles, stands as a gateway before 
many streets, houses, and sacred places. Mr. Chamberlain^ 
himself takes the etymology of the word to be bird-rest, but 
adds, that it has been disputed. He then says : “ Mr. Aston, 

in his Japanese grammar, derives iorii not from tori, a bird, 
and iru, to dwell, to porch, but from torn * to pass through * 
and the same 

According to Davis,^ Professor B. H. Cliamberlain rcjgards 
the “ bird-rest ** etymology and the theories derived from it 
as erroneous, and believes that the Torii came originally from 
Asia. He writes in “Things Japanese**^: “The Koreans 
erect somewhat similar gateways at the approach of their royal 
palaci^s. The Chinese pal loll, serving to record the virtue 
of male and female worthies, seem related in shape as well 
as in use ; and the occurrence of the word fumn in Noithem 

1 Handbook for travellers in Japan. (19lJ) p. 21, col. 2. 

2 “ Things Japanese ” by Basil Hall Chamberlain (1890), p. 366. 

8 Dr. D. B. Spooner, in his letter dated Agra, 2t>th January 1923, 
draws my attention to a bird Bguring on an Indian torana. He writes : 
** A Torana, rather strikingly like the Japanese Torii in form, occurs on tha 
facade of a stupa plinth in tlie uppei* stratum at Sirkan which Sir John 
Marshall excavated some years ago at Taxilla, a monument presumably 
dating from the first century. It is noticeable that on this pariicnlaf 
Toramv, a bird is perching, but it is probably a mere coincidence 
that the Japanese w^rite the word for Torii with two Giinese characters 
meaning * bird ’ and * to dwell.* ** 

4 “Myths and Legends of Japan" by F. Hadland Davis, p. 226. 

I give the quotation as given by Mr. F. H. Hadland Davis bui 
am not able to trace it in Chamberlain’s Things Japanese “ of the 
edition of 1890. Perhaps, the quotation is from a later edition. Mr. 
Davis does not give the year of the edition nor the page for reference 
to show that he has changed his view quoted abpvo. 
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India and of the word tori in Central India to denote gateways 
of strikingly cognate appearance gives matter for reflection.’’ 

Mr. Davis quotes Mr. C. M. Salwey saying: “ The oldest 
torii of Japan . . . were constructed of plain unvarnished 
wood. In fact, they were built of straight upright trunks of 
trees in their natural state though sometimes bereft of the 
outer bark. Later on the wood was painted a deep rich ver¬ 
milion, possibly to heighten the effect when the background 
was densely wooded’.”^ He adds that “ though the torii was 
originally associated with Shintoism, it was later on adopted by 
the Buddhists, who considerably altered its simple but beauti¬ 
ful construction by turning up the corners of the horizontal 
beams, supplying inscriptions and ornaments of various kinds. 

Ho further adds: Whatever the origin and significance of 
the Shinto torii may be, no one will deny its exquisite beauty, and 
many will agree in believing it to be the most perfect gateway in 
the world. Perhaps the most wonderful torii is the one that 
stands before the Itsukushima shrine on the Island of Myajima, 
andit is called ‘ The Footstool of the King,’ ‘The Gateway of 
Light,’or ' The Water Gate of the sacred Island.’ Mr. Salwey 
writes : ‘ Is not this gateway the symbol of the Right Direction, 
according to the dogmas of the Shinto cult, the goal towards 
which the face should be turned—‘ The way of the Gods.’ Are 
they not monitors writing their mystic message as an ideographic 
sign over the Lord of the Gods before the rising and sotting sun, 
enhancing by their i)resence the dense luxuriance of crypto- 
merian avenue, reflecting within dark, still rivers or the silver 
ripiiles of the Inland sea ? We must be content with this 
pleasing interpretation of the symbolism of the torii, for it 
takes us through the gate of conflicting theories, and gives us 
something more satisfying than the ramifications of etymo¬ 
logy.” » 

1 ** Myths and Legends of Japan by F. H. Davis (1912), p. 226. 

2 Ibid, pp. 226-27. 

3 Ibid, p. 227. 
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Mr, Mitford says thatat the present day, the main approach 
to every Japanese volcano is marked by a 
fron^^ng^^lcaaoes^ torii, or Shinto gateway, indicating holy 
ground; and., until w^ll on in the Meiji era, 
the rule forbidding women to proceed beyond it was en¬ 
forced.”! Wo road in this author, that in the very heart of 
Hondo, midway on the Mid-moujitain road., one of Japan^s 
most famous passes is crowned by a sacred gateway ot 
imposing size. Men call it, therefore, the Torii^toge.’^* 

We saw above, that one writer traces the torii to 
Korea and Japan, to Northern and Central 
-of^^th^Torir.' India, and even to further Western 

Asia. As to the reference to Northern 
and Central India, we know, that the torii, in its Indian form 
of loran, has been found among Buddhist monuments 
of Taxala near Rawalpindi in the North, and among 
those of Sanohi near Bhopal in the Centre. Before I read of 
Mr. Davis’ reference to the Indian toran, 1 had, in one of my 
letters to the Jame-i-Jamshed of Bombay, com])ared it to 
the Indian household toran, and the architcctual toran which I 
saw at Sauchi has confirmed jny view.^ 

Some of the above referred to writers, ha v^e spoken of the 
Torii only from a Jai^anese point of view, and so, they stem to 
have thought Japan to be the cradle of them and Shinto the 
teligion to which they first belonged. But travcdlers going to 
Japan from inside the China, from Pekin, like myself, would 
at once see that the Torii, under the name of ai hu or pailu, 
are a well-nigh common feature of Pokin and its surround*- 
ings and are associated with many old buildings. Fojr 
-example, I saw beautiful stone pailu (Torii) at the tombs 


! tTapan^’s Jnheritauce by Bwco Mitford, p. 130. 

.3 Ibid., p. 33. 

3 My letter on “ Kara ” dated S.S. Japan, Stji May 1922, and pMbUahfld 
m .UieU^ue qI the Jatne-Jamshed of 11th Ju^^ 1922^ 

W) 
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of the Mingu Kings, when I went in that direction to see 
the Great wall of China. So, I think Sir John Marshall 
is quite right in attributing their spread from the West to the 
East with the spread of Buddhism. In his Guide to Taxila, while 
speaking on Art and while speaking of a torana at Taxila, he 
says (Chap. Ill, p. 29, n. 1) : “ The finest and indeed the only 
complete examples of ancient Indian toranas (gateways) are 
those at S^nchi in Bhopal State. The Indian Torana is the 
prototype of tho Chinese 'pailu' and the Japanese ‘torii.’ 
No doubt it was introduced into those countries with the spread 
of Buddhism to the East.’" 

From all that is said above, I think, that the use of the Torii 
may have begun in Japan itself, but that its architectural form 
as we see it nowadays in its old buildings wont from India 
via China. The early Jajianase may have thought of pre¬ 
senting as offerings to their places of worship fowls, like 
tho cooks, to serve the purpose of heralding the approach 
of the San in this Land of the Sun. With this offering of birds, 
they also offered bird-perches, which at first were placed in any 
part of the compound of tho temple. Wo see in Bombay, such 
well-formed bird-x)orches for tho kabutars (doves) here and 
there, and tho erection of these perches for doves, is considered 
a meritorious act. Then, in Japan the thought arose of 
having those bird-porches at the gates of tho temples. The 
birds heralded the approach of tho sun; so it was thought it 
advisable or auspicious to have their bird-porches at the ap- 
ppoachos of tho temples. When these Torii or bird-perches 
began to bo placed at tho approaches to the temples, they began 
to take the form of gateways, 

I think that one must not even stop at India as the cradle 
of the Chinese pailu, Japanese torii and Indian torana. The 
discovery of torana at the Sirkah excavations at Taxila by Sir 
John Marshall points to further West also as the place of the 
use of such gateways. Mr. Douglas Sladen says : “ Recent 
explorers in Asia have found arches resembling the Japanese 
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torii in countries as far west as Sir George Robertson’s Kafi- 
ristan and at various points in Central Asia.” ^ Tdq is the 
jld Persian word for arch, and so, I think that tho arches at places 
like Taq-i Bostan, and other great arched monuments in 
ancient Persia point to similar construction in Porsia. The 
idea of those arches and domes (gumbads) seems to have first 
arisen from the dome of the Heavens, spoken of as the TS^q-i 
azrak which carries with it an idea of religion and worship. 
So, my view of the evolution of tho torii or torans, from the 
very beginning up to tho time of the use of the torans in our 
Indian household, of which I will speak later on, is as 
follows 

1. The Taq-i-azmfc, i.c., the azure gumbad or dome of 
Heaven suggested religious and pious thoughts about God. 

2. Then those thoughts were associated with the ordinary 
idqs or arches of groat religious and royal buildings. 

3. Then these thoughts began to be associated with the 
smaller archways or gateways, known in India as torans, in 
China as ^ailus, and in Japan as toriu 

4. Then came the torans of beads and silver plates, etc*, 
hung at the doorways or places of worship like the Parsee 
Pire Temples. 

6. Then came the torans of fresh flowers hung at the gates 
or doors of houses on religious holidays or occasions of joy, as 
birthdays, marriages, holidays, etc. 

We further see that these arches or gateways, etc., are asso¬ 
ciated with almost all religions in one way or another. As 
torri or torans, they are associated, not only with the Shin¬ 
toism of the Japanese and with the Buddhism of the Chinese 
and Japanese, but also with Jainism, as in the case of the torans 
of the Sirkap stupa at Taxila and in the case of tho torans in 
the Jain temples of Mount Abu,—and also with Zorastrianism, 


1 Queer things about Japan, by Douglas Sladen ^1903), p. W, 
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tLS in the case of the household torans of Indian Parsees a«nd 
the t^s of Persia. In the case of the arches of the ancient 
Greek and Poman temples, they are associated ^th the religion 
of the Greeks and Romans and in the case of the great arches of 
some Christian Churches they are associated with Christianity, 

The gateways in China are known as pailous or pailows or 
pailus.” It is baid that foreigners gener- 
“ W'iflow’s archos,”< 
from the fact that some of thorn are 
erectod in honour of virtuous widows . Of the largo stone- 
arches erected in honour of gr^^at yirtuoits men Mr. Carl 
Crow says : “ Theso are stono arches erected with official 

permission to commemorate some distinguished or virtuous 
residents. They are “ dedicated also to scholars, warriors 
and officials.’’ 

•f 

Mr. B. Laufer, in his briof monograph on these gateways,^ 
thus speaks of them : Largo "gateways of high architectural 
order accu])y a prominent place in the streets of Chinese cities, 
in the courtyards of temples, or on avenues loading to a 
tomb or mausoleum. As a typo of architecture, they are 
based on the so-called Torana of India, plans of which were 
introduced into China and Japan as a sequel of Bud¬ 
dhism. In the Buddhistic art of ancient India, ornamental 
stono rails were built as enclosures around the topes (mounds 
or structures containing sacred relics), four gateways of 
highly decorated stylo being placed in these rails. The 
Chinese, however, did not slavishly imitate those monu¬ 
ments, but merely took thorn as models and lavished on them 
the wealth of their own decorative motives.’/ 

1 “ The Travellers* Hand-book for China ” by Carl Crow^ 3rd edition# 

p. 86 . 

2 Ibuh 

^ “ The Chinese gateways,*' Leaflet No. 1, of the Pield Museum of 
l^atural History Department of Anthropology (Chicago, 1922)i 
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As ta the connection of some of them with widows, which 
has gained for them among foreigners the name of “ Widows' 
f*,rches/' Mr. Laufer says *. Widows, who did not remarry 
after their husband’s death, and who faithfully nursed their 
paronts-indaW, Were entitled to this honour.'" Likewise child- 
ron who do ninusUal acts of filial piety, persons who had 
reached the age of one hundiod and statesmen for loyal 
devotion to the throne.”^ 

Mr. Laufer takes this erection of gateways or archways in 

The erection of houoUr of some distinguished dead, as a 
the paitous, a kind kind of canonisation. He says t “ If such 
of cauomiation. ^ canonii^ation was recommended, the 

emperor, on receiving the petition issued ‘ a holy edict' which 
was chiselled in stone on the top of the monument and ho 
contributed the sum of thirty ounces of silver. The balance 
of the cost Was subscribed by the family of the honoured 
person or by the grateful community. The ideal purpose of 
these gateways, accordingly Was to perpetuate to posterity 
the memory of excellent men and women and to act as an 
influence on the conduct of the following genetrations.”® 

Mr. Laufer gives us an interesting explanation of the 
symbolism on the gateways—symbolism 

The symbolism connected with lions, dragons, phceuix, 
on the pail&ud of ^ i ^ ... i. 

the Chinosei crancs, etc.,—and of the construction of 

the roofs of these gateways, and of their 
fafters. In this explanation of symbolism, that about 
the lion (the shir of the Persians, the Sinh 

of the Indians, the shi of the Chinese), which plays an import* 
ant part in the architecture of Persia, India and China, draws 
our special attention. The Chinese not only recognize him as 
the king of the beasts but believe that his roaring dispels 
phantoms " and his representation in architecture as intimating 

-- •• ^ ^ 

1 Ibid. 

S Ibid., p» 3. 
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a wish : “ May you obtain the position of the first and second 
dignitary at the Imperial Court)” ^ the good Wishes expressed 
in the inscription, c. g., 

“ Your merit shine like sun and moon 
“ Yoilr good deeds vie in extent with streams and mountains,” 
remind us of similar good wishes in ancient Iran based on the 
characteristics of some grand objects of Nature {vide the 
Pazeud Afrins). 

II 

THE TORANS OF INDIA. 

Now, I will speak of the torans of India, of which, as said 
above, I was reminded on seeing the torii of Japan, both from 
the similarity of the word and from the sight of its structure. 

India has numerous Buddhist monuments * but, out of these> 
the most important which can bo pointed 
in*India^^* Buddhist intorobting monuments 

are: (a) the monuments at SAnchi in Bhopal, 
(6) at Bharhut in Bhagalkhand, (e) and at Buddha Gaya in 
Behar. All these are about 2,000 years old. The Buddhist 
monuments at Amarivati in Southern India also are important, 
but they are of several centuries later than the above. The 
great Asoka himself is said to have visited the hill 
of Sanchi where the Buddhist monuments are erected. 
According to A. Cunningham, the Great Stupa Was built 
on the hill (Chetya-giri or Chaitya hill, i*e., the hill of the 
Chaitya or stupa) some time before Asoka’s visit.* 


The word toran or torana ( in Sanskrit means “ an 

arched doorway, a portal, an outer door 
or gateway.”^ Among the secondary 
Vedas (Upa-Vedas), the fourth is Sthapat- 
ya-veda, which is the science of Architecture,” including the 


Meaning of the 
Word toran. 


I Ibid., p. 3. 

A Sanchi and its remains by General F. 0. Maisey, Alexander 
Cunningham's Introductory Note, p. 2^1, note p, IL 
9 Sanskrit •English Dictionary by Ap^ 
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Shilpa-ShS^stra M^n&-sd>ra (lit. essence of measurement) spoken 
of a« the principal work on architecture. It is said to have 
created of “ rules for the construction of buildings, temples, 
ornamental arches (toraneis) etc.^ 

Kalidas more than once, refers to the Indian Torana. Ho 
refers to it in his Kumarsambhava 2 (the 
of the Deity Kumara). Kalidas also 
uses iorarm in the sense of an arching 
gate ” in his Mega Data.3 We read in Wilson’s translation: 
“ Northward from whore Cuvera holds his state, 

Whore Indra’s bow surrounds the arching gate ; 

Where on rich boughs, the clustering floAver depends ; 

And low to earth, the tall Mandara bends : 

Pride of the grove, whoso wants my fair supplies, 

And nurtures like a child ; my dwelling lies.” ^ 

In Raghuvamsa (Bombay Ed. I, 41 ; VII. 4 ; XI, 5) also 
Kalidas refers to the Torana, The SLshupalavadha (XII, 1) 
also refers to it.® 

Dr. HorroAAdtz in his short History of Indian Literature 
thus refers to the torans :—“ Large number of Veharas 
have been found east of Benares’ in modern Behar, ^.e., 
the vihar or monastic country. The toranas or archways 
leading into the caves were frequently embellished with 
fine sculpture. Sacred history provided the artist with 
ample material. But the humour and pathos of life were 


1 Indian Wisdom, by Monier Williams, p. 194. 

3 VII, 3 The KuraQrraambhava of Kaiiddsa, with the commentary 
(1-8, Sargaa) of Mahlinatha, edited by Kashinatha Pandurang Parab 
(1879). 

3 76-3 The M6gha Data or Cloud Messenger : (v. 84) translated into 
English verse by Horace Hayman Wilson (1813)» p. 81. 

4 /dtd.,p. 81-82. 

3 Vide Apte*p Sanskrit-English Dictionary for the referenceo 
(1800), p. 547. 
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too, pi^cious and real to bo negloctod by Buddhist 
genius.”^ Dr. Horrowitz then describes the various subjects 
that wore sculptured in the toranas, including dying soldiers, 
triumphal entries, pompous musicians, drinking and gambling 
groups and rustic swains. 

Fergusson speaks of the Indian torans as parents of the Chi¬ 
nese pailus and Japanese torii and says 

T.i(Ua®tho°’’prroats “ I*! ^ihiiia and Japan thoir descendants) are 
of the pailus and counted by thousands. The pailus in the 
former country, and the ioris in the latter, 
are copies more or loss correct of these S4uchi gateways and 
like their Indian prototypes are sometimes in stone, 
sometimes in wood, and frequently compounded of both mate¬ 
rials in varying proportions. What is still more curious, a toran 
with five bars was erected in front of the Temple at Jerusalem 
to bear the sacred golden vine, some forty years before these 
Sanohi oxanjples. It, however, was partly in wood, partly in 
stone, and was erected to replace one that adorned Solomon's 
Temple, which was wholly in bronze, and supported by tho 
celebrated pillars Jaohin and Boaz.’'2 Fergusson adds, 
in a footnote, that they (the torans) must have been 
very common in India, for though only one rex>resenta- 
tion of them has boon detected among the sculptures at 
Sanchi, at least ten representations of them are found at 
Amravati. He identifies, or, as it were, brackets torans and 
the gateways, square or arched, of the places as far oif 
from one another as S4nchi, Bijanagur, Janporo, Gaur, 
Futtoporo Sikri, and Pekin.^ These archways or torans belong 
to Hindu and Jain temples and Mahomedan mosques. 


1 A short IJistory of Judian biterature by FjFijiesiL Horrowitjs, with 
an introduction by Prof. T. W. Bhys Davids fl907), p. 72. 

3 History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, by James Fergusson 
(1891), p. 99. 

3 Fergusson 8 History of Indian Arohitecturo (1891), Index, p. 7.52, 
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The grand stupa at Sanchi has four gateways or torans.^ 
The second stupa has one torana standing. 
Sanchf Their sight at once reminds us of the Torii 

of Japan. The broad feature is the same, 
though there are several following differences in the details :— 

1. First of all, the Torii of Japan are simplt, but the toranaa 
of S&nchi aro carved. Sir John Marshall very properly speaks 
of these elaborate and richly carved toranas or gateways 
as “ the crowning glory ” of the stupas.^ They “front the 
entrances between the four quadrants of the rail (round the 
groat stupa), and constitute a most striking contrast with the 
massive simplicity of the structure behind them.’’^ He thus 
describes the gateways or toranas of the great stupa or tope: 
“ Each gateway was composed of two squar^. pillars surmounted 
by capitals, which in their turn supported a superstructure of 
three architraves with volute ends. Separating the archi¬ 
traves from one another were four square blocks set in pairs 
vertically above the capitals, and between each pair of blocks 
were throe shert uprights, the open spaces between them being 
occupied by a variety of figures in the round. The capitals 
were adorned with standing dwarfs or elephants or with the 
forefronts of lions set back to back in Persepolitan fashion.’’^ 

2. The above referred to figure and description point to 
another difference between the Japanese Torii and the Indian 
Torana, viz., that when the former has two architraves, the latter 
has three. 

3. The Indian toranas or gateways had inscriptions nam¬ 
ing the pious donors or guilds who contributed to their con¬ 
struction. The Japanese Torii at present bear no inscriptions. 

1 In Sir John Marshall’s Guide to Sanchi (1918) we find a photo- 
engraved picture of the Northern toran (Plate HI). 

2 A Giiide to Sftnehi by Sir John Marshall (1918), p. 37, 

3 Ibid., p. 37. 

4 Ibid., p. 38. 


11 
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But, it seems, that formerly they did boar inseriptions, not 
on themselves but on tablets attached to them. We read 
in Chamberlain’s “ Things Japanese” (p. 356): “ Tablets with 
inscriptions (gaku) were placed on the Torii with this belief, 
and one of the first things done after the restoration of the 
Mikado in 1868 in the course of the purification of the Shinto* 
temples was the removal of these tablets.” 

The Bhopal State Gazetteer thus describes the S&nchi torans : 
“ The carved gates are the most striking features of the edifice. 
They stand facing the four cardinal points and measure 28 feet 
5 inches to the top of the third architrave, and with the orna¬ 
mentation above, 32 feet 11 inches. They are cut in a white 
sandstone rather softer than the rod stone used in the mound 
and are profusely carved with scenes from the Jataka stories, 
and other legends. It is noteworthy that Buddha himself is 
nowhere delineated, Bohi trees or footprints alone re¬ 
present him ; of the meditating or preaching figures common 
in later Buddhist sculpture there is no trace.”^ 

Dr. James Fergusson says of the sculptures of these gateways 
that they ‘‘ form a perfect picture Bible of Buddhism 
as it existed in India in the first century of the Christian era 
and as such are as important historically as they are interesting 
artistically. ”2 

The great stupa at San chi and its torans after being long 
neglected were first discovered by General Taylor in 1818 and 
described by Captain Fell in 1819 and formed the ground work of 
“ Bhilsa Topes ” in 1864 and James Fergusson’s ‘‘ Tree and 
Worship ” in 1868 and 1873. These books directed the atten¬ 
tion of the learned world to the stupas and especially to the 


1 The Central India State Gazetteer series, Bhopal State Gazetteer, 
Vol. Ill, Text 8knd Tables, compiled by Captain C. E. Luard (1908), 
p. 117. 

2 History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, by James Fergusson 
(1891), p. 98. 
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torans or gateways, and it is said, that Emperor Napoleon III 
of France, in 1868, requested the Begum Saheb of Bhopal to 
present her with one of the gates; but, on the representation of 
the Government of India, the request was refused, and, in its 
stead, plaster casts were taken and sent to Paris, and, later on, 
also to London for the South Kensington Museum and to 
Dublin, Edinburgh and other places.^ 

As said by General Maisey, the gateway or torans of Sanchi 
were of the same general style and similarly constructed, 
that is, like the enclosure, without cement and on the ‘ mortise 
and tenon ’ principle.^ Fergusson speaks of this mode as 

more like carpentering than stone-work ” and takes it as 
a proof of his view, that all the Indian buildings before Asoka’s 
time were mostly made of wood.^ 

The following brief notes, taken down during my study of 
Sir John MarshalFs book on S5nchi, may 

difierent periods of history, in which the 
Sanchi monuments wore built and completed and its toranas 
were constructed. The periods wore the following : 

1. The Early period, when Sanchi, whose early name in 
inscriptions was Kakanada, was the same as the Chetiyagiri of 
the MahSivamsha, the Buddhist chronicle of Ceylon. During 
this period, the great Asoka is reported to have visited tliis part 
of India, where Vidisa, the capital of Eastern Malwa, flourished 
as a centre of trade and of all other kinds of activity, leading 
to make this part of the country one of the centres of 
Buddhism. 

1 The Bhopal State Gazetteer, pp. 118-19. 

S Tenon (from tenere to hold) is **the end of a piece of woodcut 
into form, for insertion into a cavity in another place called a mortise^ 
in order to unite the two pieces * (Webster). Mortise is “ a cavity cut 
into a piece of timber, or other material, to receive the end of another 
piece, made to fit it, called a tenon.’* 

3 Sanchi and its remains, p, 11. 
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2. The period of Asoka, who reigned from 273 to 232 B.C., 
and who, with all the enthusiasm and energy of a new convert, 
spread Buddhism, not only in a great part of India, but even 
in some parts of Afghanistan, Persia, Egypt and Albania. The 
inscribed Idt or pillar at Sanchi, which we see fallen on the ground 
near the great stupa or tope, and the top of which wo see in 
the adjoining museum, is a work of his time. 8ir John Mar¬ 
shall says of it, that this pillar and some other monunients hoie 
“ are Porso-Greek in style, not Indian, and there is every reason 
to believe that they were the handiwork of foreign, probably 
Bactriau, artists,” tho indigenous art being “ still in the rudi¬ 
mentary state.”i The groat stupa—not as wo soo it now 
encased in stone but the inner hemispherial dome (anda)— 
seems to be Asoka’s work. 

3. The period of tho Sungas, who, on the death of Asoka 
in 232 B.C., and on tho subsequent fall of the Mauryas, came 
to power and to the throne at Magadha in 185 B.c. The stone 
casing of the first great stupa and its ground balustrade and 
tho second and third stupas with their balustrades at Sanchi 
were the works of this period. Though the Hellenistic influence 
exerted by tho Greek colonics at Panjab on the art of India 
was dying by this time and the indigenous art rising, still some 
Hellenic influence is said to have been exorcised on these monu¬ 
ments of tho period. 

4. Tho period of the Andhras, who at the end of the power 
of the Sungas in about 70 b.c., spread their power from the 
West and the South northwards and became strong in Eastern 
Malwa, where the Sanchi monuments are situated. With 
their advent, the indigenous art of Indian architecture 
was at its height. The four toranaa of the first great 
stupa and the only torana of the third stupa were the 
works of this period. Sir John Marshal) speaks of these 
works, as being “ manifestly the work of experienced 


I Guido to Suiiohi, p. iO. 
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artists.”' Still, they were not free from the influence of the 
Hellenistic and Western Asiatic art. This is said to be 
evident from the many extraneous motifs in these reliefs, 
e.g., from the familiar bell capital of Persia, from the floral 
designs of Ass 3 n:ia, or from the winged monsters of Western 
Asia.” But Sir John asks us to be careful in any exaggerated 
view of the influence of foreign art upon our Indian arts. 
Ho says : “ The artists of early India were quick with the 
versatility of all true artists to profit by the lessons which 
others had to teach them ; but there is no more reason in 
calling their creations Persian or Greek, than there would be 
in designating the modern fabric of St. Paul’s Italian.”^ 

5. The period of the Western Kshatrapas. The 
Kshaharatas interrupted for a few decades the rule of the 
Andhras, at the end of the first century. But, the Andhras were 
again ro-established in about 125 A. C. to be overthrown again 
by the groat Rudrad^man, one of the Western Kshatrapas, in 
whose hands passed the country round Vidisha (the capital 
of Eastern Malwa), and in that, Sanchi also. Kshaharatas, 
the Western Kshatrapas and the later Satrapas were all of 
foreign origin,^ They were the subordinates or feudatories, 
at first, of the Scytho-Parthian Kings on the Indian frontiers, 
and then, of the Kushan Kings who also had a Parthian 
connection. Their influence at S4nchi is said not to bo very 
great. It consisted only of “ a few sculptures in the Kushan 
stylo from Mathura, one of which boars an inscription of the 
year 28 and of the reign of the King ShS-hi Vasishka.” Some 
of the monuments of the period at Sanchi show that 
“ Buddhism was as flourishing at Sanchi under the Satraps 
as it was elsewhere under their overlords, the Kushan.”^ 

1 Ibid»t p. 13. 3 Ibid,, p. 14. 

3 The Indian word Kshatrapa is a form of the Iranian 

Khshatbra paiti-i. i,c,, the master or ruler of a kingdom. 

i Sanchi, by Sir John Marshal, p. 16. 
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6. The period of the Guptas under Chandragupta which 
followed that of the Western Kshatrapas, when Eastern 
and Western Malwa was annexed by the Gupta King. An 
inscription on the balustrade of the great stupa, dated 93 of the 
Gupta era (a.d. 412-13), is said to point to a gift by an officer of 
Chandragupta. The period of the Guptas was a period of 
Indian Renaissance, due to various causes : (1) The first was 
its contact with various civilizations, e.gf., with those of the 
Sassanians of Persia, of the Roman Empire, and of China. (2) 
The invasions of India by the foreigners in the North, viz., the 
Kushans, the Parthians, and the Scythians, which brought 
in “ new intellectual vitality.” 

7. The period of the Huns, who overthrow the Guptas of 
the 6th century, spoken of as the earlier mediseval period, and 
the period known as the late medigeval period, had not much 
influence on the sculptures of Sanchi except that on some 
** detached images.”^ 


During my visit of Kathiawar in 1909 to attend the second 
. ... Ouzarati Parishadat Raj koto, I had visited 

Thetopanin tho ^ ’ 


tJparkot of Juna 
ghadh. 


several interesting cities of Kathiawar, and 
among them, Palitana and Junaghadh, which 
have the beautiful hills of Shetrunja and Girnar in their 
neighbourhood, bearing on their top beautiful Jain temples 
or rather cities of temples. During my visit of Junaghadh, 
I had tho pleasure of visiting Uparkot which is a citadel or 
ancient fortress, of tho town and which has a number of 
interesting caves of the Buddhists. At the entrance of the 
Uparkot fortress, we see a large toran, of which the Kathiawar 


1 Ibid., p. 22. I have spoken of these Huns, tho Hunas of tho Avesta, 
at some length, in my paper, entitled « The Hunas in the Avesta and 
Pahlavi " in the Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume (pp. 65-80) and 
in my paper, entitled, “ The Early History of the Huns and their 
Inroads in India and Persia ” before the B. B. R. A. S. (Jour. B. B. R. 
A. S. Vol. XXIV. pp. 530-595. Vide my Asiatic Papers, Part II, pp. 
203-349). 
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Gazetteer' speaks as “ a fine specimen of the old Hindu toran 
or compromise for an arch.”® 

Mr. John W. Watson, the compiler of the Kathiawar Gazetteer, 
while speaking of the ancient archw’^ay at 

The Hindu torana, the entrance of the Uparkot at Juna- 
the compromise of , i. 1 i 1 

an arch. gadh, speaks of the old Hmdu toran ” 

as “ a compromise for an arch.” This view 

strikes me as very correct. It suggests, that as traced by me 

above, the arch was, as it were, the predecessor of the Indian 

torana or gateway.^ 

General Maisey thought, that the great atupaat Sanchi was 
pre-Buddhist, and belonged to the old Sun, Fire and Element 
worship. He says : ‘‘It seems probable that the Buddhists 
who brought their relics to Sanchi, appropriated, as their relic 
shrines, buildings already ancient and sacred in connection 

1 Gazetteer of Bombay Presidency, Vol. VIII, Kathiawar (1884)?, 
p. 487. 

a There are many things at Junaghadh, which direct the mind of a 
pilgrim student towards ancient Persia. For example, (a) the well- 
known stone inscription of Asoka on a large block of stone, spoken of 
by Tod in his travels in India (p. 369) as the noblest monument of 
Saurashtra ” The inscription covers a space of about 100 square feet 
and reminds us of the great inscription of Darius on the mountain ofi 
Behistun. (6) The rule of the Kshatrapa or Satrap Kings who were* 
connected as feudatory vasstxls with thoir Parthian or Scytho-Parthian 
feudal lords on the frontiers of India. The name of the Ksliatrapa 
RudradAmnna, one of the Satraps, is well-known, (c) The reparations 
of its ancient lake of Sudarshana is associated with the name of a Persian 
architect, (d) Of the several, about 14, old names of Junaghadh, one, 
ttiz., Yavanghadh, is supposed to connect it with the ancient Persians- 
Lassen is said to have taken the name Junaghadh as a corruption of 
Yavan Gadh, t.e., the Fortress of the Yavans. I would rather like ta 

say, that the word Yavan here is the Avesta yavan, f.e., young,. 

This word Yavan has latterly become Javan in Persian. Hence, 

it may be JavAngadh or Junagadh. 

3^ Gazetteer of Bombay Presidency, Vol. VIII, Kathiawar (1884), 
p. 487. 
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with the older form of worship. We know that the earlier 
caves of India, which, it is generally allowed, were excavated 
by the followers of an old Mithraic religion, were appropriated 
successfully by the followers of Sftkya and by the Brahmanical 
pantheists who had preceded and who finally ousted them, 
and we have an instance of this Buddhist appropriation of 
pre-existing building in No. 1 stupa at Sanchi itself; which at a 
date, certainly long after its erection, was dedicated to the ' four 
Buddhas,’that is to Sakya, and his three acknowledged prede¬ 
cessors, Kasyapa, Kanaka, and Krakuchanda. Such appro¬ 
priation of old shrines and • holy places,’ was, indeed, a common 
practice in India—as it was in other countries—and has often 
led to confusion and misconception.”^ Maisey has a separate 
chapter (Chap. XIV), entitled “ The Mithraic nature of Primi¬ 
tive Buddhism.”2 Cunningham differs from his view,^ and 
we know, that many differ from this view. I am not in a posi¬ 
tion to speak on this subject from an archieological point of 
view. His view of the appropriation by the Buddhists for 
th )ir relic ‘‘ buildings already ancient and sacred in connection 
with older form of worship ” may not, and seems not to, be 
correct. But laying aside that view, we find, that the view of 
the influence of Iran or ancient Persia, upon India, has been 
recently strengthened. We find some Hindu scholars, who are 
capable to speak with some authority, are, as it were, “ out 
spoonering Spooner.” 


I think that an arch is the successor of a dome. General 


Aroh, a successor 
of dome. 


Maisey does not refer in his argument about 
the Mithraic influence of Persia upon India 


to places of Iranian fire-worship. Had he 


seen a Parsee Fire-temple, spoken of as Dar-i Meher, i.e., the 
Gateway of Mithra, and its sanctum sanctorum spoken 
of as the gumbad ( ) or dome, wherein the Sacred 


1 Sanchi and its remains, by General F. C. Maisey with 
duction by General Sir Alex Cunningham (1892), p.’ 114 . 

2 Ibid., pp. 123-33. 


an Intro- 


2 Ibid., His Introductory note, p. XIII. 
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Fire bums perpetually, perhaps, he would have based his 
view upon the further evidence, that the guinhad or the dome 
of the Parsees is much similar to the stupa or tope of the 
Buddhists, except that it is hollow and a little higher. 
The stupa had to hold under it the sacred relics of holy or 
pious personages, but the gumbad of the Parsees had to hold 
the Sacred Fire in it; and as the holding of the Sacred 
Fire and keeping it ever burning required more space, the 
Parsee or Persian gumbad had to bt built a little higher. Were 
it not for this fact of the height required to be had to hold the 
Sacred Fire, a Persian gumbad without the lower walls required 
for the height, would seem something like a stupa.^ 

Then from the gumbad to an arch called Taq ( ) 

in Iran, is one step. The arch (taq) suggests a dome. Such 
t&qs are, as said above, known in Persia, for example Taq- 
Bostan, Taq-i-Khosru near Ctesiphon. 

We know that even now temporary arches are erected when 

1 Foreigners or non-Parsees have not generally the opportunity 
or chanoe to see the gumbad of a Parsee Fire-temple, becauso the Par. 
sees do not admit non-Parsees in their fire-temples, but they can aoo the 
gumbad when a new temple is under construction and before its conse¬ 
cration. The fire-temple of the first grade, i.e., the Atash BehrAm at 
Naosari is now being rebuilt, and the authorities of the firo-temple 
have, out of sentiment, and I think a commendable .sentiment, preserved 
the old gumbad, and so, a non-Parsee, interested in the matter from an 
architectural and anthropological point of view will shortly have an 
opportunity to see, both the old gumbad that is preserved intact and 
the new gumbad that will be built. As said in my paper on “ Ancient 
Pataliputra, etc. (J. B. B. R. Asiatic Society, Vol. XXIV, pp. 
467-532, vide my Asiatic Papers, Part II, pp. 211-286), the old 
Naosari fire-temple was the only Fire-temple in India, that gave one 
an idea of the ancient Chaldean Zikurrat, referred to by Sir John 
Marshall in his account of the Temple at Jhandiala,’’ in his paper 
on the Taxala Excavations.” (Lecture on the Taxala Excavations, 
delivered before the Punjab Historical Society on 29th August 1914, 
p. 7). The building which gave us an idea of the Zikurrat has been 
pulled down, and I think, it will be well if the Naosari Anjnman 
were to re-erect a structure like the old one, or a structure like the 
Chaldean Zikurrat. 
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royal or great personages are welcomed in a city or a town at 
the entrance of great thoroughfares. We read of such arches, 
spoken of as “ triumphal arches ”, erected by the Romans 
to welcome victorious generals. “ Those monuments had their 
origin in the custom of adorning with the spoils of war, the 
gate by which a successful military leader entered Rome on 
his return from the battle-field.*’ ^ 

The idea of a gumbad or dome of sacred places on earth, like 

The Dome of gumbad of a fire-temple or a mosque, 

Heaven, a pro- seems to have been suggested by the gum- 
of*a pla^e^^of bad or dome of heaven, tlie sight of which 

suggests thoughts of devotion to a pious 
man. The Gumbad of Heaven is, as it were, the prototype 
of the gumbad of a temple. An archway had its origin and 
prototype in a gumbad. These archways took the form of 
Indian torans, the Chinese pilous and the Japanese torii. 

The toran on the threshold of an Indian house, of silver 
beads or fresh flowers is the final step. 

Ill 


THE TORANA IN SOCIETY. 

Many a ceremonial, etiquette or custom passes from the 

The Toran pass- Society. The Toran is an in- 

ing from the Church stance of this kind. It first belonged to the 
to Society. Church, say the Indian Church, and from 

there, it has passed into Indian society. Being the gateway 
through which a worshipper passes to his House of 
Worship, it has become, as it were, a symbol of beginning 
a good work and then of good auspices generally. So, 
it is that you see torans of fresh flowers on the gateways 
or thresholds of Indian houses on auspicious occasions, 
like those of birth, initiation into the fold, marriage, 
and holidays. 


1 Keaton. 
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Being more familiar with the views of my community, I will 
speak of this subject from a Parsee point of 

occasion in 

a Parsee family, like that of the birthday 
of a member of the family or like that of Naojote, f.e., the ini¬ 
tiation of a child into the fold, or marriage, or a great holiday 
like the New year’s day, the first thing you seo in the morning 
is the chok (),^ a kind of white calcium powder spread 
over the gateway or the threshold of a house, and a toran of 
fresh flowers hung over the gateway or the threshold. When 
you see this, you may most assuredly conclude, that there is 
some good joyful occasion in the family. The family also sends, 
at times, a toran of flowers to be so hung up on the gateway or 
threshold of a fiire-temple in its neighbourhood. In some 
Parsee houses, there is a permanent toran made up of fine glass 
beads and on joyful occasions a flower toran is added to it. At 
times, a toran is put up, not only on the principal gateway or 
threshold, but on all the gates and doors of the house. 


The following linos in a Guzarati song, sung by Parsee ladies 
on a joyful occasion like the Naojote, give us 
an idea of the joyful view of the Parsees 
about the toran. 


Toran in a Parsee 
song. 


1 'Ill'll ^ . ® 

2 'tlMl >iUl ... 

3 . ‘ 

4 Ml<l 




1 Vide my paper before this Society on “The Wedding sand in 

Knutsford (Cheshire England) and the Wedding sand ( ^ in India.’* 

(Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay read on 26th June 
1912. Vide my Anthropological Papers, part II, pp. 31*39.) 

2 Here the name of the child which is being initiated into the fold 
is mentioned. 

3 Here the name of the father is mentioned. 
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6 

7 rlRi^l Miiji 

8 S^c-i^l rlui^ 

1. Translation.—^My ^.goes for the sacred bath.* 

2 .» 

3. My 4 ... . goes to sit for being initiated. 

4. Got pearl-like chok spread over the gateway of my 
Agiary.® 

6. Get torams of pearls put up at my Agi&ry. 

6. Get torans of flowers put up at my Agi&ry. 

7. Get torans of flowers put up at my threshold. 

8. Get torans of flowers put up at my downfloor. 

9. Got torans of flowers put up at my door. 

The stone torans at the topes of Sanchi have been decorated 
with various devices of religious or pious significance. We 
find the same in the case of the torans of the Parsecs, Many 
a permanent toran of beads on the door of a Parsoe house 
bear writings, saying in English or Guzarati characters, 

Dadar Hormuzd ni madad hojo (\[%\\ ^iM), 

i.e.. May there bo help of Dadar Ahura Mazda (God) or, saying 

Bhale padharia ’’ (ot^t mMiAi ), welcome. I have 

seen a silver toran of beads at the Seth Jijibhoy Dadabhoy 
Fire-temple at Colaba, presented to it as an offering by 
the late Mr. Boraanji Dinshaw Petit about 25 years ago, bearing 
various devices of a religious character from a Parsee point of 

I Hero the name of the child is mentioned. 

^ dll'll or dl^d is the sacred bath given before initiation. It 
is another form of Hindu Scan (^dld) 

s I am not sure about the meaning of this second line. It seems to 
have been mutilated in singing. The name of the father is mentioned 
here. 

4 Here the name of the child is mentioned. 

t Agiary is the fire-temple where the sacred fire 
ayui burns. 
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view. It bears the figures of the sun, moon, a fire-vase and a 
mvaalikd. A plate of silver with, or without, some such devices 
offered by pious worshippers and attached to the doors of the 
inner chamber of the sacred fire in a Parsee firo-tomple is 
another form of reverence associated with the gateways or torans 
of a fire-temple by the Parsees. 

The ceremony We leam from Tod's Rajasthan, that 
tbe'"’RSe”‘''on Rajputs had a regular ceremony of 

marriage occasions the tomn on the occasions of marriage. 
The form of an equilateral triangle of the Rajput toran, 
as described by Tod, seems to be one, midway between a 
regular built archway and the present torans of flowers. 
I will describe here the Rajput toran and its connection 
with marriage from Tod's Rajasthan.^ After the first sack of 
Chitor, 2 Hamir, the son of Arsi, who was deprived of the 
fort, was in constant warfare with Maldeo, who was in 
possession of it. “Maldeo endeavoured to conciliate his 
persecutor by offering him in marriage the hand of a Hindu 
princess. Contrary to the wishes of his advisers, Hamir 
directed that the cocoanut should be retained,3 oooly 
remarking on the dangers pointed out: "My feet shall 
at least ascend the rocky steps trodden by my ancestors.' 
It was stipulated that only five hundred horse should form 
his suite, and thus accompanied he set out for Chitor, 
On his approach the five sons of Maldeo advanced to meet 
him, but on the portal of the city no toran was suspended. He, 
however, acoeptod the unsatisfifcctory reply to his remark on 
its omission, and ascended for the first time the ramp of Chitor. 


1 Tod*s Annals of Rajasthan, abridged and edited by C. H. Payne, 
Chap. IV, Recovery of Chitor, p. ^6. 

2 1 had the pleasure of visiting this great HiU fort of Rajputana 
near Oodeypore on the 25th of December 1916. 

3 “A cocoanut is always sent with such a proposal. Its return 
signifies that the alliance is declined and is usually regarded as an insult 
by the sender.’* 
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The ioran in the symbol of marriage, and its absence would be 
regarded as an omen of the worst description. It consists of 
three wooden bars, fastened together in the form of an equi« 
lateral triangle, and surmounted by the image of a peacock. 
This emblem is suspended either from the gate of the city, or 
the portal of the bride. The bridegroom on horseback, lance 
in hand, proceeds to break the toran, which is defended by the 
damsels of the bride, who, from the parapet, assail him with 
missiles of various kinds, and especially with a red powder 
made from the flower of the pal&sa, at the same time singing 
songs fitted to the occasion. At length the toran is broken 
amidst the shouts of the bridegroom’s retainers, when the fair 
defenders retire.” The breaking of the archway or toran in 
this ceremony seems to bo a relic of the old method of 
“ Marriage by Capture,” 

This ceremony of passing through a kind of toran on occasions 

A kind of cere- of marriage is observed, at times, by military 
^onglh^MUkary occasions of marriage among 

and among Mason. high military officers. The lower officers or 
soldiers form by the points of their swords a kind of archway 
or toran and the marrying officer with his bride passes from 
under that toran. 

The toran or the arohitectural form of the toran, which, 
is a kind of gateway, being held to be a good 
auspicious symbol, it has entered not 
only into the form of marriage ceremonies, 
but in other forms of welcome. For example, we see it 
among the Freemasons, whose traditions are, of course, 
connected somewhat with the ancient masons and their archi¬ 
tecture. So, we find, that on grand Masonic occasions, when 
they welcome great officers of their craft, the lower officers 
form, by their swords, a kind of arch—a triumphal arch, 
through which the grand officer passes and takes his seat 
on a platform. 
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From all that we have said above, it seems, that, like the 


The Toran like 
the Savastika a 
common form in 
the whole of Asia 


Savastika, which is a symbol connected 
with the worship of the sun or a kind of 
Mithraism prevalent in ancient Greece, 


and even further. Egypt, Assyria, Persia and India, the 


symbolism of the Torii or the torans of gateways was prevalent 
in the whole of Asia, and even in some parts of Europe. As to 


the various forms of, and devices in, the India torans or 


gateways, a student of anthropology may read with great 
advantage the detailed version of General Maisey in his 


Sanchi and its remains.” 


The reason why 

The architectur¬ 
al Torans. Their 
migration as flower 
Torans. 


the stone or wooden torans took the form of 
flower torans at our Indian doors seems 
to be this : We find that the great gate¬ 
ways in the front of religious and other 


monuments were at times decorated with flower creepers. For 
example, we read in Kalidas’s Megha-Duta quoted above, of 
“ boughs and clustering flowers,” associated with the gateways. 
Again, we find, from what Fergusson says, as quoted above, of 
the toran or gateway erected in front of the temple at Jeru¬ 
salem, that it had ‘‘ the sacred golden vine ” over it. It seems, 
that this idea of making the gateways or torans, proper 
places for flower and other creepers, has been the cause or 
origin of the custom of having flower torans on the doors of our 
Indian houses. As I have said in some of my papers on Tibe¬ 
tan customs, etc., there often prevails among many people 
what I have called “ a shortening process,” which prevwls in 
prayers, ritual and religious customs. From the stone or wooden 
gateways at the entrances which were entwined with flowering 
creepers, to the flower torans is, as it were, a step in the line 
of this “ shortening process.” 




A BRIEF REPORT PROM THE HON. 
SECRETARY OF HIS ATTENDANCE AT 
THE 10th INDIAN SCIENCE CONGRESS 

AT LUCKNOW. 

By Db. J. J. Modi, B.A.. Ph.D., C.I.E. 

(SvhmitUd at the monthly meeting of Wednesday, the 
January.) 

I beg to report that, as previously announced to the Society, 
the 10th Indian Science Congress, in the Anthropological section 
of which I was asked to preside, was held at Lucknow from the 
8th to the 13th January at the premises of the Medical College 
under the Presidency of Sir M. Visvesvaraya, k.c.i.e., m.inst, 
C.B., D.Sc. The Congress was opened by H. E. the Governor 
of the United Provinces, Sir William Harris, K.c.s.i., k.c.i.e., 
at 6 P.M. on the 8th January. 

The Anthropological Section was opened by me with a Presi¬ 
dential address, the subject of which was “ The Zest given to 
Life by the Study of Cultural Anthropology.” In my address, 
I drew attention to the work of our Society during the 37 years 
of its existence. Besides the Presidential address, I had the 
pleasure of reading 4 papers on the following subjects. 

1. The Social Life of a Christian of Mediseval England and 
the Social Life of a Parsi of Modem India. 

2. The Owl in Folklore. 

3. Was there any in.stitution in Ancient Iran, like that of 
caste in India ? 

4. Traces of Evolution Theory in old Persian Literature. 

I am glad to say that my appe«d to the members of our 
Society, made generally at the monthly meetings and indivi- 
dually to some members, was kindly responded to by several 
members. The following is the list of members who had kindly 
given pajKTs: 
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Papers from the Members of the Anthropological Society 

OP Bombaf. 


1. S, S. Mohta, Esq., b.a. 


2. S. C. Mitra, Esq., m.a., 

B.L. 


Anthropological Considerations 
brought to bear upon the Fallacy 
or otherwise of the Nagar Brah¬ 
mins being regarded as Sakas 
or Scythians. 

On the cult of the Codlings of 
Disease in Eastern Bengal. 


3. J. A. Saldanha, Esq., 

B.A., LL,B. 


4. John Munster, Esq. 


The racial (foreign and indigenous) 
origins of Indian Statutory and 
Customary laws. 

The Native Craft of Western India 
and PtTsian Gulf. 


5. G. E. L. Carter, Esq., The Legend of the Amazons, 

i.c.s. 


6. Rao Bahadur P. B. Joshi, The full-moon festival of the 

Tripurisor the three flying cities 
of the Asuras: A probable 
relic of the struggle between 
the Dewas (Indo-Aryans), and 
the Asuras (Iranian-Aryans). 

T. Dr. 0. Pertold, Ph.D. The Idea of God in Buddhism and 

Jainism. 

I had also addressed letters to the undermentionedSocieties 

L The Buddhist Society of Bombay. 

2. The Buddhist Society of Burma. 

3. The Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society^ 

4. The Royal Asiatic Society, Ceylon Branch. 

5j. The Mythic Society, Bangalore. 

n 
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0. The K. R. Cama Oriental Institute. 

7. The Society for Research into the Zoroastrian Reli¬ 

gion. 

8. The Madras Literary Society*. 

Out of these I received faYourahlo re[>Jiesfrom tivo only, 
the Buddhist Society, newly started in Bombay, and the Mythic 
Society, Madras. A paper on, “ Brahniacharya as understood by 
Gotama ” was prepared by Prof. N. K. Bhagvat of the Buddliist 
Society, and a on Totpmism in Mysore State ” was 

contributed by the Secretary of the Mythic Society. 1 beg to 
thank all the gentlemen who kindly responded to my reque^st. 
I beg to submit for our records, a copy of the programme, 
the presidential address of Sir M. Visvesvaraya, and 

of the collection of abstracts of all the papers submittetl to the 
Gongross. The abstracts of all the pa])ers before the Anthro- 
pologic^al Section are published on pa-gt^ 56*60. I regn t that 
the abstract of the paper of T)r. Pertold on “ The Idea of God 
in Jainism and Buddliism,” has not been published in this cob 
lection, as it came to the hand of th(' Hon. Secretary, Dr. Ivaman, 
too late for publication; I had forwarded it from here on 
19th December 1922. 

Dr. Annandale of the Indian Museum of Calcutta submitted 
the following two papers: (I) The Danish Balances in India. (2) 
House Dc^coration in an Uriya Village. I am sorry, by 
Some mistake the abstracts of his papers were not printed 
with other abstracts. On my receiving the abstTacts of 
his [Ta^xu’S,—as all the abstracts and .some jTapcMs liad 
IxHui sent to mo beforehand as the President,--my attention 
was drawn to what Dr. Annandale said in his paper on the 
Danish Balance. Ho said, “ The Dani.sh Balance gets 
its common name from the fact that in Western Europe its 
ptwsenee is diagrtostic of Scandinavian influence. It is, how¬ 
ever, widely distributed in India. The object of this note is to 
adv for further information on its distribution and varieties 
osjKHually in Wcvstern India.” 
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So, I addressed a letter, as jier copy herein below to some (d our 
morubors and others, especially to the Suporintendonts of markets 
of some of our Coast Towns, asking for the information desiix‘d. 

Out of 55 persons, whom I had addressed, I received replies 
from four, tiz., from the Surat and Nadiad Municipalities, the 
Sujjin-iutondont of Markets, Bombay, and the Collector of 
Colaba : These, I have communicated to Dr, Aunandale. The 
r(^pli<\s show that out of the three kinds of balances referred to 
by Dr. Annandale, the Danish Balance is not in use on our side 
of th(^ country. 

Till) Science Congress had a separate section of Anthropology 
at first, but it was latterly dropped, and we had written in A[)ril 
191!) to have a separate section. We are glad to soo that a 
Sf 4 )arate section has been started again and I was glad to hoar 
at Lu(‘lvnow from Dr. liaman, om^ of the Hon. Secretaries 
of the Congress, that he was pleased to see that this 
^x*ar was a recotd jredf, in so far as the Anthropological 
S(^ctioii had a largo number of papers, 23 in all. Among 
all the papers from our side, that of Mr. N. B. Divotia 
on “ The Nose-ring as an Indian Ornament,’’ drew special 
attention from the point of view of the .statement of Mr. Divetia 
that the nose-ring ( ) was not used in India before the time 

of the MahoimKlans. Some of those pri^sent said that that 
was not so and that nose-rings were used in India before the 
-Mabomedan times, ft will be well if some members of our 
Society would further look into the question. Mr. J. A. Sal- 
danha’s paper on, ‘‘ The racial (foreign and indigenous) origins 
of some Indian Statutory and Customary laws,” also drew the 
attention of some, especially of those members who had to 
deal with law. 

The following is an abstract of the paper on Danish Balansce 
referred to above. 

TJ’he “ Danish Balance ” in India. 

By N. Annandale, d.sc., f.a.s.b. (Zoological Survey of 
India). 
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Ethnographers and mechanicians recognize three main types 
of weighing apparatus :— 

{a) the Scales, in which the object to be weighed is sus¬ 
pended from one end of a horizontal beam and ba¬ 
lanced against objects of known weight suspended 
from the other :— 

(6) the Steelyard, in the primitive form of w'hich there 
is a single weight which is moved along the hori¬ 
zontal beam and thus produces differences in balance 
by leverage :— 

(c) the Danish Balance or Bismor, in which there is 
no moveable weight an<l changes in leverage are pro¬ 
duced by changing the point of suspension 6f the 
whole apparatus. 

Tiho last gets its common name from the fact that in Western 
Europe its presence is diagnostic of Scandinavian influence. It 
is, however, widely distributed in India. The object of this 
note is to ask for further information on its distribution and 
varieties especially in Western India. 


ON THE CONVERSION OF TRIBES 
INTO CASTES IN NORTH BIHAR. 

By Sarat Chandra Mitr\, Esq., M.A., B.L. 

At the present day, in various parts of India, aboriginal tribes 
are being gradually transformed into semi-Hinduised castes. The 
late Sir Herbert Risley, the great authority on Indian anthro- 
pology, has said : “ The main agency at work (in this process 

(rf transformation) is fiction which, in this instance, takes the 
form of the pretence that whatever usage prevails to-day did 
hot conle into existence yesterday but has been so from the 
beginning of time.'’^ 

f Hisley's The People of Indio. (Edition of 1915), Chapter JL 
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According to the aforementioned eminent authority, the pro¬ 
cesses, which are transforming the aboriginal tribes int(> castes, 
are four in nujnb(ir. These may be briefly described as 
follows :— 

(1) The principal member's of an aborigind/l tribe become, 
by some means or other, prosperous in the world and come 
into possession of landed properties. Hav^ing thus acquired 
ail independent footing in the world, they contrive to have 
themselves enrolled as members of one of the higher castes, 
more especially of the great Rajput caste. With a view to 
achieve this end, they, first of all, enlist the services of a Brah* 
mana priest who fabricates for his row clients a mythical an¬ 
cestor, furnishes them with a family-miracle connected with 
the place wliore tlv> tribe, to which they bfdong, has its porma- 
mmt habitat, and. i.i course of time, communicates to tlnun the 
startling discovery that they form members of a hitlicrto un¬ 
known sopt of the groat Rajput caste. A striking (^xam])lo of 
this pL'occss is afforded by the Nagbansi Raj])uts of Chhota 
Nagpore, to which caste the Maharaja of that province bolongs. 

(•d) The second process of transformation is that according 
to which a numlier of the members of an aboriginal tribe adopt 
th(i religious doctrines of one or other of the Hindu religious 
sects and, giving up their old tribal name, call themselves Vaish- 
pavas, Lirigayats, Ramayats, and so forth. If the rules of the 
soot permit intermarriage botwocn the nenv converts and the 
old sectarians, tbo leavtm of the intermixture of blood is 
introduced. 

(3) According to the third process, a whole tribe of abori¬ 
gines or a considerable number of them embrace the tenets of 
Hinduism and dub themselves with a new-fangled Hindu caste- 
name. Thenceforward they claim their origin from a remote 
antiquity. But the new-fangled caste-name, which they have 
adopted, very clearly and very readily proclaims them as being 
of recent origin. The best example of this process is afforded 
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by ‘tile\j^o^hhs of Jalpaiguri, Rangpur and Diiiajpur, who now 
calWficinsolves Raj}>ansia or Bhaiiga Kshatriya>s. 

(4) Soniciiiuea, a whole tribe of aborigines or a largo nunilx'r 
of them gradually embrace the tenets of Hinduism without) 
liki‘ the Uajbansis, giving up their old tribal name, as will appear 
from the cise of the Bhumij of W*stern Bengal. 

IhiL Kir Herbert Risley has not taken into account the work¬ 
ing of another ])rocess ac'‘()rding to which a large number of 
p(iople belongi’ig to an aboriginal tribe have migrated from one 
part of tho country to another in search of work amh having 
Settled in thtur new habitat and living among a Flindu ])o])ula“ 
tion, have gradually adopted some of the nlanners and customs 
of their Hindu neighbours, and haVe dubbed themselves wdth a 
new easte-name, Without wliolly ignoring their original tribal 
designation. 

The working of this proe(‘ss of eonversion or transformation 
is best illustrated by the results of the empiiries wdiieh wi'rt*, 
made hy the District Census Officer in the district of Chamj)aran 
in North Bihar in June and July 1921 in eonneetion with the 
last year’s (1921) census operations. The results of these enquiries^ 
wliicli have been very kindly communicated to mo by Sailaja- 
pada .Mukerji, Esq., B.A., of the Provincial Executive RfTvic(^ 
of Bihar and Orissa, and Chief Officer in charge of the Ouisus 
Operations in the district of Champaraii, are embodied in 
AppendiC(\s A, B and C of this paper. 

It would appear from Appendix A that some members of tlio 
aboriginal Oraou tribe of Chota Nagpur migrated from that 
province at some remote timo, of wdiich thoir present descend¬ 
ants have no knowledge, and went to and settled in the district 
of Champaran in North Bihir in quest of employment. They 
do not belong to any wandering tribe but lead a settled life. 
They earn their livelihood by working as labourers ; but some 
have got their own cultivation. They speak the Oraon language 
among themselves; but with others they speak Hindi. 
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Now-a-days they call themselves Dhaugars or 
Dh^-ngar caste. [la the dialect of Hindi spoken 
Nagporo, an unmarried Orfton is called a Dhdngar.*' This 
term lias now acquired the secondary moaning of labourer ” 
or “ dirmnt.''] They have adopted tho Hindu law of in- 
horitance and follow some of tho Hindu rules regarding 
the partaking of paJcJci and JcachcJii food. They now worship 
tlio Hindu goddess Bhagavati by pre.soiitiiig to h(‘r offerings 
under an old tree calked the Than, But th(^y still retain their 
okl aboriginal (and, therefore, non-Aryan) cMistom of not 
enlisting the sorv^ice.s of a Brahrnana-priest for performing 
tluu'r religious rites and other ceremonies. They have, 
however, adopted tho Hindu custom of performing tho srddh 
ceremony for their deceased. 

Then again, it would appear from Appendiees B and 0 
that some membi^rs of the aboriginal BhuiyS (or Musahar) 
trib(i of tho district of Gaya in South Bihilr migratcul 
from that part of tho country and wont to and settled 
in quest of work in the district of Champaran in North 
Bihar. Th(‘y call tluunselves MShto {or Dhjngar). They 
now load a settled lifi? and earn their livelihood by working 
as labourers. But some of them have got cultivation of 
Iheir own. They have adopted thii Hindu law of iiilu'ritance. 
Idiey now worsliip tho Hindu gods IVJaliavIra (or Hanumana) 
Bhagavati, Mahadeo and others. They have, however, 
retained their old tribal (and, therefore, non-Aryan) custom 
not engaging a Brahmaga-priest for i)erf()nning their 
religious rites and other coremonies. But they have no 
priests of their own. Like the Hindus, tJu^y fierform tho 
sradh ceremony for their deceased and, after branding 
an ox, let it loose. They follow the Hindu convivi and 
partake of food cooked only by a member of the higher 
Hindu castes but do not eat viands touched by any one 
of tho lower castes such as the Dorns, the Chamars, and 
the Dusadhs, or by a Musalman or a Christian. 
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APPENDIX A. 

Enquiries made at Ramnagar from Banhan DhSngar, aged 
60 years; Saritoo Dhangar, aged 50 years, Baja Dhaiigara, aged 
30 years, of Cliampapur, P. S. Ramnagar, on 10th July 1921. 

These men call themselves Dhangars. They are of Oraon 
caste. They cannot name any sub-divisions. 

They cannot marry any relations. They cannot give any 
idea of the degrees of relationship whicli prohibit marriage. 
They cannot marry two sisters. 

There is no prohibition of marriages among people of the 
same caste, provided no relationship is known to exist among 
them. 

They have migrated from Chota NSgpiir, and cannot name 
any common ancestor. They can give no idea of the time of 
their migration. 

They do not belong to any wand(u*ing tribe, but had a 
settled life. 

They do not admit any outsiders into their caste. 

Infant marriages are not allowed. They are married after 
they have attained the age of puberty. Sexual license before 
marriage is not permitted. 

Polygamy or polyandry is not permitted if the wife or the 
husband is alive. But they have the divorce system after 
which the husband or the wife is at liberty to marry anybody 
ho or she likes. 

No special ceremonies are observed in marriages. Some¬ 
times, the bridegrooms goto the brides’ house ; sometimes, the 
brides go to the bridegrooms’ house, for marriages. There is no 
fixed custom regarding this. Sindoor is applied by the bride¬ 
groom to the head of the bride; and after this, the bride gives 
^ sindooTlip on the forehead of the bridegroom. The marriage 
is thus complete. The application of sindoor is the binding 
portion of the ceremony. 
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The re-marriage of widows is permitted. The widow is not 
obliged or expected to marry her husband’s elder or younger 
brother. No particular form of ceremonies is observed in re¬ 
marriages ; but the application of aindoor is compulsory. 

Divorce is in practice for misconduct only. No particular 
ceremonies are performed for this. Only the married couple 
separate. 

These people follow the Hindu law of inheritance. Un¬ 
married sons get double the share of married sons. The eldest 
son gets more than the others as jethangaa. 

They have no particular religion. They worship only one 
goddess named Bhagwati, Mayee. No Idol is made or wor- 
shipped. Offerings are given in a selected place, preferably 
under an old tree, called “ Than.'* 

They do not engage any Brahman or priest for religious or 
ceremonial purposes. Dead bodies are generally burnt. But 
from the time of paddy-sowing to the time of harvest, they are 
not burnt, but are buried in the belief that the paddy crops 
will be destroyed if they are burnt during this period. 

Sradh ceremony is performed. There is no fixed period for 
purification. It varies from 5 to 15 days. 

They are mostly labourers ; but some have got their own 
cultivation. There are no rich men among them. 

They do not habitually prostitute their umrried or unmarried 
women. 

They abstain from eating monkeys, beef, jackals, dogs, 
crocodiles, snakes, lizards and the leavings of other people’s food. 

They have no objection to eating pakhi foods from the hands 
of people of the higher Hindu castes ; but they do not eat 
kachi foods from the hands of any one outside their own caste. 
Drinking and smoking are permissible only among people 
of their own castes. 


14 
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They speak the Oraon language among themselves. But 
with others they speak Hindi. 


(Sd.) S. P. MUKERJEE, 

District Census Officer. 

APPENDIX B. 

Enquiries made at Shikarpur from Ramjiwan Mahto, aged 
69 years, Soman Mahto, aged 80 years, Ramkishun Mahto, 
aged 60 years, of Shikarpur, P. S. Shikarpur on the 28th June 
1921. 

These people call themselves Dhangar, Mahto. They really 
bclopg to Bhuyan caste. 

They have got the following sub-classes :— 

(1) Mohitwar. 

(2) Ulaia. 

(3) Kutaroo. 

(4) Gyari. 

(5) Dondwar. 

(6) Harwar. 

There is a 7th sub-class, which is called Bagochhia. The 
members of this sub-class are the same as Mushars. 

They cannot marry any one outside the above six sub-castes. 
They do not intermarry or interdine with the Mushars. Inter¬ 
marriages among the members of the same sub-caste are also 
prohibited. 

There can be no marriage between persons who are descended 
from the common stock in the male line. Intermarriages may 
take place between males and females, who have no common 
ancestors within the above 3 generations, subject to the reser¬ 
vations pointed out above. 
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These people have come from Gaya, but cannot trace their 
origin. They are said to be descended from one Rikhi 
Mooni. 

They had a settled life. They do not admit outsiders to their 
own caste. 

Infant marriages is not prohibited, though marriages take 
place when they are grown-up persons. Sexual license before 
marriage is neither recognized nor tolerated. 

Polygamy is permitted, even if the wife is alive. Polyandry 
is permitted if the husbands die or separate. No woman 
can have two husbands at one and the same times. In 
case of polyandry, it is not necessary that all the husbands 
should be brothers. 

Rich men send their sons with the hariat to the house 
of the brides for marriage. Poor men bring the girls to 
their houses. 

On the 1st day of marriage, the clothes of the bridegroom 
and the bride are knotted together. After this, all the members 
go out to the fields and dig earth and bring it home and place it 
under a Kalash (pitcher) which is placed on a bedi. On the next 
day, the nails of the bridegroom and bride are cut and sindoor is 
applied by the bridegroom to the head of the bride. A hdzam 
(barber) is employed in the ceremony. No Brahman or priest is 
engaged. The essential and binding portion of the ceremony is 
the application of the sindoor. 

Widow’s re-marriage is permitted, but only with a widower. 
In rare cases, a widow can marry a bachelor. The widow 
is not expected or obliged to re-marry her husband’s elder or 
younger brother. There is no other restriction except that 
stated above. No particular ceremony is performed at such 
marriages. 

Divorce is permitted on the ground of misconduct or quarrel. 
No particular ceremonies are observed. Husbands take their 
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WiYfts to their father-ih-Uxu^’s bons^ fthd leave the Wives there, 
stating that th^^re has been a divorce. The divorced Wivei^ 
are at liberty to marry again. 

The merabei^s of the caste follow the Hltidtf law of iiiheri- 
tancc. 

They haVe no particular religion of their oWn. They Wor¬ 
ship the Hindu gods, such as Mahabir, Hantlmana, BhagaWati, 
Mahadeo and others. The offering for BhagaWati is a young 
she-goat, and those for others are Lddoo (sweetmeat). They 
worship generally in the month of Sawan. 

No Brahmans are employed for religious or cereinoilial pur¬ 
poses. They have no priests. 

Dead bodies are burnt. When poor men cannot procure fuel, 
they bury the dead bodies. The heads are then placed toward 
the north. Sradh ceremony is performed on the l2th day from 
death. Hair-shaving takes place on the 10th day. The brand¬ 
ing of an ox is performed, and the branded beast is let louse, 
S.S is dune by the Hindus. 

Those people are mostly labourers. Some have got culti¬ 
vation. 

They do not habitually prostitute their married or unmarried 
Women* 

They abstain from eating beef, budaloes, monkeys, crocodiled, 
snakes, lizards, jackals, dogs, and leavings of other people's 
food. 

They eat food (rooked by Brahmans, Chhatris, KayesthS ahd 
the other higher Hindu castes. But they will not eat arty 
food touched by (>hamars, Dusadhs, Domes, Musalni&ns and 
Christians. 


(Sd.) ». P. MUKERJEE, 

Dialrici Census Officer, 
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APPENDIX C. 

District Census Officer, 

I made enquiries About the feAl caste of the Dhangars and 
their origin in this district. 

The Factory Managers do not know how they were intro¬ 
duced here. 

But the Dh&ngars themselres, especially the old people, re- 
rtiember that they Were brought into this district from Gaya. 

In Bijulpur P. S. Motihari, the younger people do not know 
more than that they are Dhangars and their forefathers came 
here from Magah (Magh Desh). But an old man and woman 
aged about 70 years stated that their parents lived in Jahanabad 
sub-division of the Gaya district and they came here in their 
childhood. They give their following sub-castes (1) Bhajta, 
(2) Darwar (probably Dharwar), (3) Geyari, (4) Moh^twar, 
(5) Mushar, (6) Rajwar and (7) Uriswar. Nos. 3, 4 and 7 
are not given in any of the Caste Indent. But the Dh&ngars of 
Bijulpur claim to belong to Mahwar sub-caste. Nothing fur¬ 
ther could be ascertained from them. 

The Dhangars, who live in village Phurahia near Purnahia 
Factory Police Station, Ghorasahan, claim to belong to Bhujan 
sub^caste. They call themselves Bhuyan Mohatwar. They 
have forgotten the names of their sub-castes. They have also 
come from Gaya district. 


(Sd.) SYED IZHAR HUSSAIN, 

Sub*DiviiBional Offiter, 

14-6-21. 
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A PROTECTIVE RITUAL OF THE 
SOUTHERN BUDDHISTS. 

By Dr. 0. Pbrtold, Ph.D. 

(Read on 28<A March 1923.) 

The Sinhalese Pirit [Pali: Parittam ; Samskrit: Paritrana] is 
one of those few rituals which occupied a very important 
place in the whole Buddhism, notwithstanding the fact that 
the original Buddhism did not allow any cults, Buddha himself 
having repeatedly rebuked the vwiity of the brahmanical 
ritualism. We do not know where to seek the sources of this 
ritual, but we are sure enough, that it spread after the great 
schism in the Buddhist Church through all the Buddhist world, 
in the South as well in the North, and is now practised alike 
in Tibet and China as in Ceylon, Burma, Siam, Cambodia and 
Japan. 

At present the Pirit ceremony is an integrant part of the 
Buddhist religion, especially in Ceylon, Burma and Siam. There 
are regions where Pirit ceremony is supposed to be more 
important than other more ancient customs, c.g., patimokha. 
In this way the Pirit ceremony became an essential part of 
the modern Southern Buddhism, and especially a very important 
and significant power in the religious as well as secular life 
of the natives of Ceylon ^ Burma and Siam as far as they 


1 R. S, Hardy in his work Eastern Monarchism, p. 26, giving an ex¬ 
tract from the Dina-chariyava says about the novices: “ One by one 
each day in regular order, tlie stoan^ra novices shall kindle the fire, 
light a lamp, make all ready for the reading bana, call the priest who 
is appointed to recite it, wash his feet, sit down in an orderly manner, 
and listen to the bana and then repeat the pirit, or ritual of priestly 
exorcism. Having slept, he is to rise in the morning before day-break 
and after again repeating the four stanzas and the four karmasth^nas, 
he must repeat the pirit taken from the Ratana-sutra. etc.” When he 
speaks in the same book [p. 240] on the pirit at the festive occasions 
he says ; “ The gay attire and merry countenance of the various groups 

that were seen in every direction gave evidence, that however solemn 
the professed object for which they were assembled together, it was 
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profess Buddhism. The natives of these Buddhist countries 
acquired under the influence of this and other similar ceremo¬ 
nies such strange religious views, as we shall be unable to find 
them in older Pali and Samskrit literature. And that is perhaps 
the reason why Pirit, the ceremony as well as the texts, has been 
so little studied by Western scholars, who are generally search¬ 
ing for ‘‘ pure ’’ religions, as they seem to them to be recorded 
in old scriptures, and blinded by this endeavour they neglect 
entirely the real and actual religious systems of present. So 
happened, I think, that the problems connected with Buddhist 
Pirit are still not investigated thoroughly, and we have still 
no critical edition of the Paritta texts, either canonical or 
uncanonical. 

The first man, as far as I eould trace it, writing about 
Pirit, was Rev, D. J. Qogerlyy who translated a great part of the 
Paritta texts in a series of articles in Ceylon Friend, a monthly 
magazine of literature and religion published by the Wesley¬ 
an Mission in Colombo, vol. II, 1839. Besides this translation 
he treated in a short essay the peculiarities and purpose 
of the text; the ceremony itself is scarcely mentioned by him 
in a single note. On account of the fact that the named 
magazine is in Europe perfectly unaccessible, the translation 
did not influence the European research on Buddhism. Until 
a remark in a letter from Orimbht to Brockhaus gave the first 
impulse to study of Paritta in Europe.' The French Buddhist 

regarded by all as a time of relaxation and festivity. Indeed the grand 
cause of the popularity of this and similar gatherings is that they are 
the only occasion, maiTiage festivals excepted, upon which the young 
people can see and be seen, or upon which they can throw off the 
reserve and restraint it is their custom to observe in the ordinary 
routine of social intercourse.” 

I Published in ZDMG, 1864, Vol. XVIII., p. 306. The passage 
reads “ . . . Beaucoup d’exemples du KaccAyana-Pakarana sont 
pris du Dhammapadam; un plus grand nombre sont tires du Paritta, 
en singhalais Pirit, c’est une collection de Suttas extraits des cinq 
grandes collections, c’est le seul libre pali veritablement en usage par mi 
les Singhalais qui se lit et se relit sans cesse en c^rcinonie publique. 
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aeholar L^on Feer enoouF^ged by this remark started to inquire 
in the matter throughly £uid the result of these enquiries was 
a large essay on Paritta, published in Journal Asiatique in 1871 
as an introduction to a selection of the Paritta texts, made 
by Grimblot.^ Of course also this treatise is of pure literary 
character, dealing with the Paritta text as a literary work and 
not as a religious phenomenon. 

The only reliable description of the Pirit ceremony in a 
European language is given by R, Spence Hardy in his work 
Eastern Monaohism (London, 1800), pp. 240-242. But also 
in other places of his work (c. pp. 26, 30, etc.), important 
accounts about paritta can be found as well as in his other book, 
A Manual of Buddhism, in its modem development, translated 
from Singhalese Mss. (London, 1860), especially pp. 2, 46, 235- 
237, 278, etc. Later on paritta is mentioned in Childers^ 
Dictionary of the Pali language (London, 1875), s. v. Paritta 


Dans CO rocueil qui eet peu ^tendu so trouvent pourtant quolques-un 
des toxtes les plus didiciles qui existent on pali. M. Gogorly en a tra.- 
duit la premiere moiti^. J’en ai commeno^ une copie que je crois cor- 
leote. La faire imprimer o*est surement un des meilleurs choix 
qui se puisaent faire, de plus int^ressanta, des plus curieux et pour la 
languge ot pour le sujet, dans le nombre des Suttas contenus dans los 
cinq Nik^yas, mais aussi pour ces raisons je voudraissy joindre les com- 
meataires qu*il I'aut non seulmerit copier, collationner et corriger, c’est 
le moindre, mais chercher dans de volumineux recueils qu’il faut 
emprunter et faire venir de loin. La traduction de Gogerly se trouvera 
vraisemblablement dans la collection de divers essais de cet excellent 
homme et k jamais regrettable que le Dr. Rost se propose de joindre 4 
son Edition des Essais de Turnour. Mais comme je vous les disais, 
Gogerly n’a traduit que la premiere partie du Pirit, celle qui se lit le 
plus fr^quemment. C*est aussi celle dont j’ai termine la copie, mais 
dans tons les rnss.dont je me suis servi ne se trouvent pas quelqiies pi^es 
de vers 6videmment plus on moin moderns, mais qui sCrement ne se 
trouvent di^ns le Tipitak^k. Je orois ma copie correcte, mais d^ns 
eertains parties du dernier Sutta, I’AUnatya, se trouvent des vers 
dont je ne comprends pas la mesure.*’ 

1 Journal Asiatique, serie 0, tome XVIII, Paris 1871, pp. 225-335, 
Extraits du paritta, textes et commentaires en pali par M, Ormbioi* 
avac introduotion, traduction, note et notices, pai* Af. Lion Fear, 
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and Parittanain,^ and in Pali Chrestoniathy with noU's and 
Glossary giving Sanskrit and Chinese equivalents by J. TakaJeusu 
(Tokyo, 1900), pp. Xl-f.s 

In the recent times Paritta neither as a religious text nor 
as eeremohy was dealt with, and even the text of paritta 
has not yet been reliably edited. It is true that the full 
paritta text is contained in the PaliTripitaka, except the Gathas 
which seem to be of a late date ; but there are many dilTercnces 
in th(' sel(‘Ction and order of the parts which cannot be seen 
from Tripitaka. The author tried to give concordance's of both 
the t('xts in his article on the same subject in the “ »Iournal 
of the Czech Acculeiny of Science, Literature and Arts, ” vol. 
XXTII, pp. l4-ff., and attached them in an appendix to this 
paper, too, in ord(*r to make' them accesi])le also to those scliolars, 
wlio arc not able to read in Czech language. 

The purpose of thc'. ])resent })aper is to give an idea, what is 
the Buddhist Paritta, to show its historical development, 

1 . At Ton Jiltakas 47 the i)cacock king is said to have secured 
immunity from danger by roeiting tho beautiful stanzas in which he 
invokes tho protection of the sun god, tho Arhats and tho Buddhas. 
There is a eolloctiori called Parittam, or Protection (Sinhalese Pirit) 
which consists of the peacock’s hymn and a numlier of short hymns 
and sermons of a similar character taken from Tipitaka. It is publicly 
read on certain occ.asioiis with a view to warding of the influence of 
evil spirits (amanussa, yakkha, bhuta, etc.). It is of C(nirse not one of 
the Tipitaka books and is probably quite a modern conqiilation. There 
are several versions of it t^omo containing more hymns tliau others. The 
term Exorcism, withjwhich it has been labelled, is a ridiculous misnomer. 
Tho original form of the word is no doubt the fcm. paritta. 

2 I think, Childers is right considering tho feminine form as ori¬ 
ginal. Tho change of the gender in Sinhalese can be easily explained. 
Sinhalese are originally Jlravidians with some admixture of au 
unknown race who accepted in historical times an Aryan language toge¬ 
ther with an Aryan religion. As in Bravidian languages so in the 
Sinhalese language, too, the masculine and femini gender is distingui¬ 
shed only in the case of the names of living beings. All the inanimate 
objects are neuter. Therefore all abstracts taken from Sanskrit or other 
languages become neuter without regard to the original gender. These 
changes are later on reflected also into the original language. 

15 
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regarding the text as well as the ceremony, to describe the 
pn^sent Pirit ceremony as it is practised in Ceylon, and to show 
where its sources can bo sought an<l how it gained the important 
place in the Buddhist religion which' it has at present, at least 
in the Southern Church. 

2. MEANING OF THE WORD ‘‘ PARITTAM.” 

The word paritta (m) which is in the older Buddhist works only 
very seldom substituted by tho fern, paritta, is the etymologi¬ 
cal equivalent of the Saraskrit paritranam what is a derivation 
ot the root tra, verb trayate, with the meaning ‘‘ to protect.’" 
The word paritrana appears in the Samskrit literature since the 
epical period as a synonym of gupti and raksha meaning of 
which is simply ‘‘protection,” sometimes “protective device,” 
“means of protection.” Nowhere the word paritrana was found 
by me as a technical term in tho sense of protection against 
devil spirits, or as a name of a protective ceremony. ^ 

The same meaning as to the Samskrit word paritrana is 
applied to tJie Pali word parittam or paritta, which is in few 
instances substituted by jwrittanaai (in Mss. written sometimes 
paritanain or even paritanam). Thus the Pali dictionary 
Abhidhanappadipika 1029 uses the word parittiinam to explain 
tho word parittaqi as diiferent from adjective paritta, “ small, ” 
“little.” 

Even in Pali Paritta is originally not a technical term for a 
protective ceremony against devils. Thus in Cullavagga, 
VI, 3, 4, it is mentioned that Buddha allowed when rain pene¬ 
trated in the vihara, to-make a protective device (mortar) 


1 The oklost examples in the Sainski-it are in the Laws of Mami 
;i49 ; paritra^.iani atmuiiah, the sclf-prolection ; in Mahdbhfl- 
ruia 1, 1012 ; pantra.i,iain bhitanam sarpanara, protection of the 

fnghtoned s('rpcnts ; ibid. XII, 6704—vai’shahimalapanam ca pari- 
ircli.ir\iu kurvato, he protects himself against rain, cold and heat. 
Similarly is tlie word paritrana used elsewhere in Samskrit, not only 
ill tho classical, but also in the puranic and tantrxc literature. 
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against rain which is called parittanakitikani.' In this 
sense the word is used alternately besides gutti and rakshu. 
Very soon, however, the word begins to bo used in the sense 
“ protection gained by means of charms or incantations.’ 
Thus in Cullavagga, V, 6 Paritta is mentioned as an effective 
protection against snake bites. In Brahniajala-sutta I, 21, 
a charm to avert arrows is mentioned by saraparittanam.2 
Until very late the word paritta began to bo used as a technicaJ 
term by which a religious ceremony is understood, that '*s 
intended to avert influences of deviJs (yakkha) from the mankind. 
The question when it happened, that the word began to be 
used in this sense, is a very difficult one, and can bo re])licd only 
after all the eknnents of its use in the language have been 
considered. 

In the modern languages of Buddhist countries the original 
Pali word is used very seldom. Tlie Sinhak'so derivation is 
pirit, which is generally used to denote cc^nmumy as well as the 
t<^xt.3 The same word was accei^ted by Burmese and Sianu^se, 
who adapted it in the forms of pe-yeik, which is used 
indiscriminately besides pa-yeik what is the adaptation of 
the original Pali paritta. 

1 “ Viha-rasstt ku<h.l<) ovassati anujanaini bhikkhavo parittanaki- 
Jbikam uddhasudhan-ti.” “ It rains through tho walls of iho monastery 
1 allow yon, o bhikkhus, to use plaster as moans of protection.’’ 

2 Tho Sinhalese translation of iliis passage loaves tho original ex* 
pression unchanged, hut considers it to be necessary to atld a Sinluileso 
explanation of tho oljscure word, which runs thus ; “sarayang(‘n araksha- 
katvaya-dayaka-vu saraparitranaya” ^.c., sari 2 )aritrai.iaya which render 
protection from arrows.” Cf. Simhala sanna sahita jjali tripitaka dharr- 
inaya [Colombo, 2447 B. V.], vol. I, p. 17. 

2 In the Sinhalese language regularly tlu^ a is changed to a if follow¬ 
ed by an i and only u changes in i in such a iJositiou. feminine 

to balla [dogj is balli [bitchj, but to kukula [oockj is kikili [hen]. By 
means of analogy, however, there are many cxc(^ptions. Therefore 
the right equivalent of Paritta should be piirit, which is, however, not 
f ound in Sinhalese language at all. 
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In the Sinhalese language beside the sinif>le form pirit an 
enlarged form pirittuva is used as a name of the modern poetical 
translations of the original Pali texts. People call these 
texts and other iiiagical proU^ctive texts, too, i)iruYanapota 
and the ceremonies pinivana.^ 

3. PAEITTA IN THE PALI AND SINHALESE 
LITERATURE. 

There is no proof of existence of a fixed and elaborati'd 
ceremony to counteract evil powers called Paritta in the canonical 
literature of Buddhism. Whenever Paritta is mentioned in 
them, only the protecti ve value an<l power of the Biid<lhist 
doctrine, and especially of the protective power of reading 
special texts of the canon is meant by it. Really th' re is only 
one place in the Buddhist canonical scriptures, which is always 
quoli(*d by Buddliists in support of the canonicity of the pirit 
cereniony, when doubte<l by Europeans, viz,^ Cullavagga V, 0.2 

In that })assagc a bhikshu who died from the ])it(‘ of a poisonous 
snak(i is imuitioiu'd. Buddha having got knowledge of it 
recommended bhikshus to protect themselves against the 
snake bites by showing love towards the four royal races of 
snakes, and advised them how to show the love towards not 
only the four royal races of snakes, but also towards all the living 


^ It is very dillicult to explain etymologically the word pinivana 
whic'h IS uo dt)ul)t a fiirtlier derivation of the original pirit. It is ex¬ 
plained hy tSinhidoso themselves as shortened form of the original 
pirituva-varuanava [the praise of UiritJ, in the same way as from 
Sanskrit form iiposatha Sinhalese form poya was developed and from 
Pataliputra the old Sinhalese Piilalup. But on no account this 
etymology can bo considered as sure. I regard as more probable that 
it originated by confounding the original Sanski*it word paritruija with 
the pui'o Sinhaloso verb pirivana\a meaning originally “to murmur’* 
anti later on to read."’ 

2 In the Vinaya Pitaka edited by ll. Oldcnberg (Pali Tt;xt Society^ 
Loudon., 18SU] vol. II, pp. 109 fi. In the Siamese edition of Tripitaka,. 
\ol. I, part 7, pp. 10-12. 
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beings.^ As it can be seen from the context, no ceremony 
is intended in this passage, but it is merely a magic formula, 
a mantra, which ought to be used occasionally. And wlnm wo 
explain this passage according to the inherent sense and not 
literally, it can be regarded only as a maxim of ahimsa. Not¬ 
withstanding this, the word paritta is here not used as a teclinical 
term, but merely as a synonym of rakkha and gutti, which 
arc used along with it in order to emphasize the meaning by 
means of gra<lation. 

The second quotation in support of the orthodox origin of 
Paritta is Jataka TI, 9.^ This part of the Mora-Jataka 
was embodied in the paritta text under the heading Mora- 
Paritta. It is selected from the story which tells us, that 
Bodhisatva once bom as a peacock protected liimself by 
reciting daily twice two stanzas, in which ho prayed to the sun 
god and to the Buddhas, to protect him from being caught 
during that day or that night. Once when ho forgot to 
recite the stanzas, ho was caught. 

Even if we do not take any notice of the fact, that there is no 
unanimity whether Jatakas are to be considered as canonical 
or not, 3 we cannot make any opinion about the age of that 

^ “ ... mi ha nuna so bhikkhave bhikkhu iinani cattriri ahira- 
jakul&ni m^fctona citlena phari. saco hi so bhikkhavi', bhikkhu iinani 
cattari ahirajakulani mottena oittena jiharovya na hi so bhikkhavo 
bhikkhu ahina datfcho kalani karcyya anujanami })]iikkhavo imaui 
catt&ri ahirajakulani mettoiia cittena pharitum attaguttiya attarak- 
klitiya attaparittara katum.” 

** Certainly this bhikkhu, o bhikkhus, did not embrace those four royal 
races of serpents by his love and mind. If this bhikkhu, o hliikkbus 
would have embraced these four royal races of serpents by his love 
and mind, this bhikkhu, o bhikkhus, would have not died by the bile 
of a serpent. I acknowledge, o bhikkhus, to gain protection for your 
safety and security by means of embracing tho four royal races of ser¬ 
pents by love and mind.” 

2 The Jataka together with its commentary ed. by Fausboll, vol. 
II. str. 33-35. 

3 In the Siamese edition of the Tripi^akas Jdtakas are not contained* 
The same in the Burmese edition. 
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Paritta, because the magic invocation of the peacock, indeed, 
is not a Buddhist text, but an old, praS-Buddhist mantra that 
has been simply accepted by the Buddhists—and we cannot 
ascertain when it did happen—together with the story, in order 
to illustrate some virtue recommended to the adherents of the 
new doctrine.* 

The third quotation is again in Jatakas II, 6, 3. But this 
one is identical with Cullavagga V, 6.2 

Even in the much younger non-canonical Pali literature 
paritta is not mentioned too often. Most important—and perhaps 
the oldest one—is the passage in Milinda—Pahha IV, 2,15, which 
is a kind of apology of Paritta against somebody’s objections 
based apparently upon two gathas from Bhammapada, viz,, 
127 and 128. ^ In this passage six canonical texts are named 
as contained in Paritta-text, too. This is one of the njost 
important i)laces in the Pali literature that can help us to fix 
the ago of paritta, but much more important by the fact that it 
is a theological inquiry into the problem of paritta, sjDcciaJly 
in connection with the theory of an inevitable working of the 
sa nsara. This theological apology of paritta used to be up 
to now repeated by the Ceylon(*se Buddhists against anybody 
who tried to object tins ceremony by maintaining that it is not 
an orthodox component of the Buddhist religion. 

Paritta often is mentioned in the Ceylonese chronicle 
Mahawainsa. In the first, older part of the chronicle, Paritta 
ceremony is not mentioned at all. In the chapter seven only 
an account of a magic thread, Paritta-suttam occurs. It is that 

1 It will be explained in detail below. 

2 It is very difficult to decide which is the original and which is 
the quotation. More probable is that the passage in JMaka is original 
ainl the passage in Cullavagga quotation, not, however, from the 
JAtaka, but from the text which was its model. 

^ The gSLthas are not quoted literally, but with some changes in 
words, which, however, do not change the sense. Details will be given 
biiJow in the chapter 6. 
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thread which has been bound by an hermit—who was really 
incarnated Vishnu sent to the island by god Indra—to the 
arm of each of the companions of Vijaya, in order to protect 
them against the influence of magics of the Yakkhini Kuveni, 
whom they met on the island afterwards.^ From this 
passage it can be judged that at those times when this part of 
Mahavauisa was composed a kind of magic thread which was 
then called Paritta-suttam—a protective thread—^was already 
in use, and perhaps it was identical with the Pirit-nula, a cord 
used in the Pirit ceremony at present. In the second part of the 
Mahavairisa, which is much later than the first part, paritta 
as a ceremony is mentioned several time.s. At first in the 
(ihaptcr XLVI, verse 5 we are told, that the king Aggabodhi 
IV, sumamed Sirisanghabodhi,^ ordered the monks to recite 
Paritta frequently. Further on chapter LI, verse 79, records 
that the king Stma It,^ ordered Ratanasuttam to be engraved 
in golden leaves and in order to avert plague, an image of Ananda 
caused to bo carried through the city and Paritta to be recited. 
According to chapter LXXXVII, v. »5, king Parakkama Bahu 
I,^ ordered Paritta to be recited in order to avert a dangerous 
drought, and commanded the tooth rebc to be carried in a 
procession through the city. King Kitti Siri Raja Simha ^— 
according to the chapter XCIX, v. :^7—('xhorlt^d the monks to 
recite Paritta, Maugala-sutta and other suttas. 

There are no other accounts about paritta in the Pali 
scriptures, except the paritta texts themselves. Especially all 

1 Verse 9 : suttanca tesain hatthesu laggetva nabliasa gama , . . 
(Mid having bound the thread to their hands he went to the heaven.. .). 

Verse 14 ; paritta-sutta-tejena bhakkluluni sa na sakkuni . . . for 
the influence of the protective thread she could not devour them . . ). 

2 He reigned in Anuradhapura in ()7‘1-(jS4 a. d. 

3 He reigned in Polonnaruwa in 8()(>-901 a. d. 

^ He reigned in Polonmiruwa in 1191*1197 a. d. The account 
of this event is given also in Kajawaliya (Ed. by B. Gui;^ekara, Colombo, 
1899, p. 52). 

5 Ho reigned in Kandy in 1747-1780. 
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the introductory gathas are ending in the verse : parittatri 
tani bhanamaho.”^ 

The comnientarics of the sutras that have been embodied in 
the paritta text, do not mention in general the purpose of the 
text as jirob^ctive. Only the commentary to the Ratana- 
sutta explaining the conditions under which it was propounded 
says, that Buddha himself in order to avert many calamities 
oppressing the city of VisMa, ordered paritta to be recited. ^ 

In the Elu (old Sinhalese) literature paritta is mentioned 
only very seldom. In the modern Sinhalese literature, however, 
and especially in the popular ballads, Pirit is treated very 

1 Translation : “ . . . lei us recite this paritta. 

2 The commentary to the Katana-sntta is not yet published, and 
is accessible in Europe only in a few rnanusorii^ts, from which the most 
important ia that in (^ibliotheque Rationale in Paris sign. Pali 217, 
which contains the eomploto text and commentary of paritta. A trans* 
latioii of a Sinhalese oomnnmtary to the Ratana-sutta, wh(>re the story 
is told with more detail Ilian in the original Pali commentary, is givc^n 
by ii. S. Hardy in his book ‘ A Manual of Budhism’ pp. 235-2117 : “ On 
a c(‘rtain occasion, whi'ii Budha was delivering a discourse on the irn- 
pcj'iuaucncy of all things, he d('clared that evem the city of VisiMtl 
usually so prosperous would bo visited at one and the same time by 
peslil'Micc, fainino and spirits. And so it occiu’cod. First there was 
peslilvnct', and then came the faiuim*, so that there was none to bury 
the tlv'ad, and the whole city resembled a charnel-house. The citizens 
inforniod the king of their calamities, %vho directed them to enquire 
wheth(‘r m any w ay ho wore the cause ; but they could not find that he 
was ia any fault. Tht'u some advised that apjilication for assistance 
should be made to the rishis ; but others wdio had heard of the miracles 
performed by Budha, recommended that his aid should b(^ inijilored 
and accordingly an embassage of princes was sent to in\itc him to the 
city . . . On receiving their petition Budha consented to visit Visrda. 

. . . The moment he commenced his journey, rain began to fall, though 
tliere had been none for so long a jicriod previous ; but it w^as no incon- 
venieneo to those wlio did not wish to bo wet. . . . When Budha 
entered Visala, ho eommandod Ananda to go round the city, sprink¬ 
ling water from his alms-bowl, and repeating the pirit. At once the 
spirits lied away ; and the sick restored to health, followed Ananda 
round the city, repeating the praises of Budha. The sago proceeded 
to the palace of the king, where he delivered the tliscourse called Katana 
iSutra, and countless beings entered the paths.” 
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exhaustively and very often even invoked as if it were a deity.^ 
In the books of magicians and witch-doctors pint is a 
very important ceremony that, however, has nothing more 
to do with the Buddhist Paritta, being at the same time acootn- 
panied not by the original Pali sutras, but by modern Sinhalese 
songs, which are often mere incantations, and seldom even 
touch the subject of the original sutta. Of this character 
are all those “ Pirituva-pot,” which are frequent in every family 
in Ceylon.2 

Very frequent are also texts called by the Sinhalese Anavun- 
pirit-pot (Pali: anupana-paritta-potthaka), ^ written generally, 
in prose, where advice is given how to use Paritta for curing 
diseases. The word Paiitta occurs in these books very often, 
although not the original real Buddhist Paritta is meant by it, 
but only those secondary rituals which have becm developed 
from the original idea of protection by means of reading a 
Buddhist text. Therefore this kind of books has not any 
great importance for study of the real Buddhist paritta 
in which we are here only concerned. 

4. THE PARITTA TEXT. 

In the oldest information about Paritta in the canonical 
Pali scriptures paritta is always understood to be a text, 
a mantra or a sutra, by reciting of which protection can be 
achieved. Thus, it is understood in all the quoted passages 

1 Those are generally rhymed incantations, in which pirit is 
montionod as one of many magic practices used in C^jylon. Many of 
thorn can be found in British Museum Chicntal MSS. Library, in tl»o 
Manuscript Catalogue compiled by H. NeviJl, which bears the title 
“ Catalogue of Ballads in the Nevill’s Collection.” 

3 There aro two manuscripts of this kind in the British Museum, 
viz.. Or 6615 [62] “ Dividos pirituva,” and Or. 6615 [450] “ Pirituva.” 

3 There is a very fine manuscript in British Miisoum, Or. 6615 
[14] which consists of seven palm leaves of eight linos on a page, that 
gives instructions, in prose, how to use paritta for magic and curing 
purposes. 


16 
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from Cullavagga V, 6. Jataka II, 1, 9 as well as in the non- 
canonical Milinda-Pafiha (IV, 2,15). Therefore it is absolutely 
necessary at first to trace the development of the text, and 
investigate which parts of the Buddhist canon have been 
considered as endowed with a special protective power and 
therefore were embodied in the collection of the protective 

texts, called now Paritta by the Southern Buddhists. 

« 

The oldest Paritta text seems to bo the Mora-paritta, 
contained in the Mora Jataka (Jataka II, 1,9), which is perhaps 
a prae-Buddhist mantra. This Paritta is composed of two 
pairs of Gathas, from which one is recited in the morning and 
is a prayer to Siiriya the sun god, and the second is recited at 
the sunset, invoking the Buddhas, by which name apparently 
not the Buddhas of the Buddhist doctrine, but the enlightened 
ones of the former ages, the Rishis,* are to be tinderstood. 
In the same book of Jatakas there is another paritta, aimed 
as a protection against serpent bites, which has also nothing 
to do with Buddhism, excejjt perhaps the last verse.^ This 

1 (1) Udet’ ayam cakkhumA ekarAjA 
harisftavawo pathavippabhAao; 

tarn tarn iiamassami hai'issavannam pathavippa-bhAsam, 
taj' ajja gutta viharema divasan. 

Transl. : Tlio autocrat of golden colour, illuminating tho earth risc» 
looking round. I bow to thee of goklon colour, who art illuminating 
tho earth, liy thee protected we may spend this day t 
(2) Ye brAhmapa vodagu sabbadhamme 
te me namo to ca mam palayantu; 
nam’ atthu Buddlaanam, nam* atthu bodhiya, 
namo vimuttAnaip, namo vimuttiyA. 

Tranal. : 1 bow to the brAlunapas, who know vodas and tho entire 
law, they may protect mo ! I bow to Buddlias, I bow U) the Supreme 
Knowledge, I bow to the Liberated ones, I bow to the Liberation. 

Tho third gatha differs from the first only by using apet’ [sets down], 
instead of udet’ on the beginning and rattim [night] instead of divasan 
at the end. The fourth gatha is the same as the second. 

3 ... so hatn namo bhagavato 

namo sattannaTn SammAsam^buddhanam 

Transl.: and I bow to the Holy one, I bow to the seven perfect 
BuLldl\as. 
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paritta is quoted word for word in Cullavagga V, 6, in which 
passage wo are told that bhikkhus are allowed to use this prae- 
Buddhist mantra for self-protection. 

Milinda Panha IV, 2, 15 quotes names of six canonical 
texts used as paritta, viz,, Ratana-sutta, Khandha-paritta, 
Mora-paritta, Dhajagga-paritta, Atanafiya-paritta, and Ai.guli- 
mala-paritta, giving arguments for these texts being used as 
paritta and refutes objections which can be rouse<l against 
this use, with reference to the Buddhist teaching that the 
human life is determined by man’s actions (karmas) and 
cannot be changed by any magical means. 

If we agree with Rhys Davids regarding his arguments 
on the ago and the place of origin of Milinda Pahha,^ we 
can accept as proved that paritta, i.e., a number of selected 
canonical texts were used by the Buddhists in India for pro¬ 
tection already before Buddhism have spread to Ceylon. This 
opinion is supported by the fact that a similar selection of 
canonical texts is still used for the same purpose also by the 
northern, Mahayana Buddhists.*—That could be difficult 


1, Details of this question and its solution are given by the late T. W. 
Rhys Davids in both the introductions to the two parts of his transla¬ 
tion of Milinda Pafiha, SBE XXXV and XXXVL The results of this 
investigation of Rhys Davids on this matter can bo summed up in 
these foul’ points :— 

(а) Milinda Failha was known by Buddhaghosa^ who lived about 

4.30 A.D, 

(б) Milinda Pafiha is later than Tripitaka, especially later 

than KathA Vatthu, which has been written during the 

reign oi king A^ka (260-223 B.C.). 

(c) The probable place of origin of Milinda Pafiha is the North- 

Western part of India. 

(d) The extant PAli book is not the original, but only a transla¬ 

tion. 

* Details are given by L. Feer in his article in Journal Aeiati que, 
86rie 6, tome XVIII, pp. 281-235. The text is contained in volume 30 
cf Mdo of Kangyur, which contains these parts of paritta :— 

13. Dharmacakra-pravartana-sOtra (23.) 

14. JAtaka-nidAnam (?} 
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to explain, if Paritta is of Ct^ylon origin as it is supposed undoubt 
edly by Childers in his Pali Dictionary s, v. paritta.' 

In the above statement all the older sources which record 
the use of canonical texts for protective purposes arc exhausted. 
Of course, we do not know, whether other text not mentioned 
in these sources were not used for the same purpose. But the 
enumeration in Milinda Panha without the usual termination 
-adi, might be considered as argument that no other texts were 
used for this purpose, or at least that this collection of six texts 
was the most important part of Paritta. 

Different from this old collection is the modem collection 
of the paritta texts. This modern collection is not uniform, 
and shows many differences in its composition. Thus, it is 
necessary to distinguish between the Great Paritta (Maha-pint,^ 
which contains all the texts which are recitc^d on Paritta 
C('romony on festive occasions, and the Little paritta (pufici- 


15. Atanfttiya-sutram (22.) 

16. Mali^isamaya-sutram (24.) 

17. Maitri’Sutrain (?) 

18. Maitri-bhavaiia-Hutram (11 and 12.) 

19. raflcasikshanusapsa-sutrain. 

20. Giri-ananda-sutrain (20.) 

21. N aiidoxidnanda-nagarAja-danianam. 

22. MaliakAsyapa-sutram (17.) 

23. SCirya -s utrain (15.) 

24. Candra-autram (14.) 

25. MahAmaiigalam-autram (7.) 

The numbers in brackets gives the place of the sutra in the PAli Paritta. 

1 Cf. note 4 : “ . • . and is probably quite a modern 

compilation.” 

2 Manuscripts of the Great Paritta are very frequent in Ceylon 
and in Burma. Every monastery has at least one complete manuscript 
of Paritta. In Europe the best manuscript of Paritta is that in Bibli- 
oth^que National in Paris, sign. PAIi 217, which contains the complete 
text and commentary. This manuscript is written in Sinhalese chaJ- 
actors. According to the type of characters it has been written pro¬ 
bably in the first half of the XiXth century. It consists of 168 palm 
leaves, of the size about 2J by 23 inches. Each page contains ten lines 
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pirit,^ which is only a selection from the complete book, generally 
contains nine parts and is therefore occasionally called 
nava-s(itraya-pirit-pota. 

The regular Great Paritta contains generally twenty-nine 
parts, LC., twenty-five s6tras and four introductory parts, m., 
sarana-gamanam, dasasikkhapadani, samanera-panham, and 
dvattimsakaram, which are by the Buddhists regarded in this 
instance also as sdtras; it is evident from the fact that 

of 50-70 aksharas. Paritta text is written on 27 leaves (marked ; ka- 
kill), the rest is commentary. The order of the texts is regular. 

. A complete text of the Great Paritta without commentary with Sin¬ 
halese translation is contained in British Museum Manuscript Or. 6,600 
(151), which is subscribed: “satara-bAnavAra sannaya sahita.” It 
consists of 117 palm leaves marked: ka-chl. 

There ore also many printed editions of Paritta, which are used by the 
native Buddhists as a kind of prayer book. The most important of 
these editions are :— 

Pirit pota .—Revised by Don A. de Silva Dovarakkhita Batuwantud* 
Awe Colombo, 1883. 

Mahd-pirit-pota. —Colombo, 1891. 

Piruvdnd-pot-wahanse. —Colombo, 1891 (Two ed., in big and small 
characters). 

Mahd pa-yeik hmiin kyi. —^Rangoon, 1897. 

Mahd paritta .—^Edited by the Sein-ban Gain-6k Hsa-ya» Mandalay, 
1898. 

Sanaa sahita mahd-plrit-pota ho vat piruvdnd-pot-vahansi. —Ed. by 
Dharrnadhai’a Sthavira, Colombo. 2446 B.V. (1901 A.D.). 

Mahd-pirit-pota. With a new Sinhalese paraplnase, ed. by W. St. 
de Silva. Colombo, 1903. 

Paritta .—Official version revised by Phra Sai'igharAj Pussadev, Bang¬ 
kok, 1910. 

1 Manuscripts of the Little Paritta are still more frequent than 
those of the Groat Paritta. They are in Ceylon in most of Buddhist 
families kept in great reverence as a family treasure. Many of them 
have been brought to Europe. In British Museum are five, viz.. Or. 
6699 (2), Or. 6699 (16), Or. 6699 (34), Or. 6599 (36), Or. 6600 (69) 
some of them containing only pali text, other also Sinhalese translation 
in addition to it. From the printed editions of an importance is the 
Burmese edition Sihala pa-yeik le sdng: The Isigili, Aiigulimala, 
Canda, and SOriya Suttas with Burmese interpretation, Mandalay, 
1910. 
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the subscription of manuscripts always runs thus: sfltra vissa- 
navaya-yi (transl,: there are twenty-nine sutras). Also the 
manuscripts of the little Paritta, even if they should contain 
according to the subscription nine sutras, contain really only five 
sfitras and those four introductory parts. 

Those twenty-nine parts of the Great Paritta are divided in 
the best manuscripts in four divisions for the purpose of 
recital which are called in P&li Bh&nav&^ra, in Sinhalese bana 
or banavaraya. These divisions are generally kept during the 
recital of the Paritta in Ceylon in such a way, that every 
bhanavara is read another couple of bhikkhus. The order 
of the texts is generally the same in manuscripts divided in 
bhanav&ras, but this order is not kept in undivided manu¬ 
scripts. The regular order of the paritta texts runs thus :— 

First bh&ijiavaram— 

I. Sarana-gam anara. 

2 Dasasikkha-pad&ni. 

3. S&manora-paflhain, 

4. Dvattirnsakaram, 

5. Pacoavekhani. 

6. Dassadhamma suttam. 

7. Mahamangala suttaru. 

8. Batana suttam. 

9. Karanfya-metta suttam. 

10. Khandha parittam, 

II. Metta suttam. 

12. Mett’-&nisaiQsam. 

13. Mora parittatn. 

14. Canda parittam. 

15. Sfiriya parittam. 

16. Dhajagga parittam. 
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Second bhanav&ram— 

17. Mah&kassapatthera bojjliacigam. 

18. Mahamoggallanatthera bojjhangam. 

19. Mah^cundatthera bojjhaiigain. 

20. Girimananda guttam. 

21. Isigili suttam. 

Third bhanav^ram— 

22. Atanatiya suttam. 

Fourth bhanavaram— 

23. Dhamm accakkappavattana suttatp. 

24. Mahasamaya suttam. 

25. Pan^bhava suttam. 

26. Alavaka suttam. 

27. Vasala suttam. 

28. Kasibharad v«tj a suttam. 

29. Saocavibhauga suttam. 

This order is kept in all good manuscripts as well in those 
in the Kandyan district as those in Southern parts of Ceylon. 
The same order is observed also in the Pali 217 manuscript 
in the Bibliothequo National in Paris. The manuscripts 
from the Western coast of Ceylon are generally undivided 
and do not keep the same order of the texts. A reprint of 
such an undivided text is the quoted Ceylonese edition Sana 
sahita mahapirit-pota hevat piruvana-pot vahanse, Colombo, 
1901 (2445 B. V.), where the order of parts of the first two 
bhanavaras is the same, but the rest is arranged thus : 23, 24, 
26, 28, 25, 27, 29, 22. 

If we compare the parts of the present paritta with those 
quoted in Milinda Pafiha, we can see, that all the texts, quoted 
in Milinda Panha, except the Angulimala sutta (Majjhima- 
nikaya IV, 6) are contained in the modem Paritta. Notwith- 
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standing this, manuscripts of paritta containing also the 
Aiigulimala sutta can be found even in Ceylon. Such Paritta 
manuscripts contain thirty parts. Of course they are rare. 
Much more frequent they are, as I‘ am told, in Siam and 
Cambodia. I have seen a manuscript in Ceylon, which 
contained a last part of Aiigulimala sutta with subscription 
siitra tiha-yi (trans. thirty sutras completed). I found a similar 
Cambodian manuscript in the Bibliotheque National in Paris. 
From this subscription Aiigulimala sutra seems to have been 
the last part of the paritta of thirty parts. 

The selection of the sutras which are comprised in tho Little 
Paritta is not a fixed one and seems to be regulated by the 
purpose for which paritta shall be used. It contains, however, 
always those four introductory parts, and then one or more 
sfitras, generally five. Very seldom they are those quoted 
in Milinda Pafiha, but almost always the Katana Sutta is 
among tho Suttas of the Little Paritta, being itself often called 
paritta by Sinhalese.^ Generally the first nine parts of tho 
Groat Paritta occur in the Little Paritta, 

The parts of Paritta are simply arranged one beyond the 
other without any connecting parts. Some of the manuscripts, 
mainly those from Western coast of Ceylon and those from 
Cambodia connect the texts of the first and second bhanavara 
by means of introductory gathas, which are attached to the 
beginning of each sutta, giving the idea of contents of the sutta 
and ending each in the call; parittam tarn bhanamahe ! ’’2 

1 How much reverenco was paid to Ratna—sutta by Sinhalese, 
is shown in Mahawamsa, LI, 79, where, we are told, that king Sena, II, 
ordered Ratana*sutta to bo written on golden leaves. 

2 Those gathas are often sung by the Sinhalese, especially on the 
occasion of pilgrimage, worship in temples, etc. Therefore many manu- 
sripts contaiiiiug only these gathas can be found in Coylon. In British 
Museum is one such manuscript. Or. 6616 (10), consisting of eight 
palm leaves, and subscribed Pirit-gatha. In modern times the Pirit 
gathas are often publiriied kt printed books. 
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Thes?e gathas, according to their contents, seem to be a rest of 
old poetical commentary, which was abandoned when modern 
Sinhalese, Burmese and Siaipese com^^^ntaries have been 
compiled, and only these few gathas remained as a kind of 
“ versus m^nioriales,’^ a mnemotechnical help to remember 
contents of the s{itra. At the same time it is very strange 
that parts of the third and fourth bhapavara are not introduced 
by gathas. We cannot, however, be surprised that there is no 
gathil to introduce the only autra of the third bhanavara, viz., 
Atapatiya sutta, its belonging to the Paritta text being confirmed 
by Milinda Panha IV, 2, 15. But there is not such an excpse for 
want of gathas in the fourth bhanavara, and it can be easily 
supposed that the fourth bhanavara has been added to tfie 
Paritta text much later, after the rest of the compilation was 
ready gathered. Tliis opinion is supi)orted also by tlm fact 
that the place of the third and the fourth bhanavara in the 
manuscripts is not a fixed one, but very often changes, so that 
sometime the fourth bhanavara occurs before the third. This 
can be explainc^d, I suppose, only by the fact, that in Ceylon 
an idea was preserved that the last sutra of a Paritta must 
be the Atanafiya sutta, and therefore when the fourth 
bhanavara was added, the Atanatiya sutta was put at the end 
of the collection. 

The Paritta text, as it can l>e seen from the preceding 
statements, is iiot an original work, but a mere compilation 
of texts selected from the canonical scriptures, so as to suit tlie 
purpose. Texts a;*e selected either such, in which sujjernatural 
beings and powers are mentioned, or such by which Buddha 
or some of his disciples is supposed to have averted any danger 
or calamity from somebody. Most of them are sutras or parts 
of sutras, taken from those books of Tripifaka which can l>a 
coi^sidered as the oldest Buddhist Texts, e.g., from Sutta-Nipata. 
In order to elucidate the matter, concordances of the paritta 
texts compared with the texts of Tipitaka and vice vma are 
added in the appendix. 


17 
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5. THE CEREMONY. 

Paritta ceremony is still less known in Western countries, 
than the text recited at it. The only description given in any 
of the European languages and containing at least some of the 
details is that in R. S. Hardy’s Eastern Monachism (Ch. XIX^ 
Modes of worship, pp. 240-242). Hardy’s description of the 
ceremony is based on Gogerly’s introduction to his translation 
of Paritta text in the Friend of Ceylon, which has been already 
mentioned above. Hardy gives more details according to his 
own observations and corrects what he considers incorrect 
or unsatisfactory in Gogerly’s description. This account of the 
Paritta ceremony is fairly good and will remain the only source 
of knowledge of Paritta ceremony as it was practised in those 
times. Therefore I am also obliged to have a look to this 
description for those details which are now obsolete and 
out of use. 

The main source for my knowledge of Paritta c(‘r('ni(my is 
my own obs(Tvation during my visits to CV^ylon in 1910, and 
recently in 1922, and tlio information given to me by Kalyana- 
tissa Thera from the Paramananda Vihai*a in Kotaheiiay 
Colombo, now principal of the Oriental College attached to that 
monastery. The information given by this l(^ani(^d Thera are 
very valuable, because they show just those dcdails which are 
essential for the ct?remony to be real Paritta, and by which it 
is distinguished from a mere recitation of the text, bana. At 
this occasion I must express my surprise, that so little atten¬ 
tion is paid to this ceremony by travellers and residents in 
Ceylon, although Pirit is always a noisy festival whenever it is 
performed in a village. It is really pity that we have no more 
infonnation from different parts of Ceylon and from the other 
Buddhist world, too, in order to enable us to see the local 
differences which could perhaps elucidate many obscure 
traditions. 

In the Paritta ceremony, as in every ceremony, prepaiations 
must be distinguished from the ceremony proper. And it can 
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be also observed that there is a purpose, an aim, which is intended 
to be reached, that depends, however, from the art how the 
ceremony is performed. This three essential parts must be 
dealt with in more detail. 

The place where Paritta is performed is called mandapam, 
or (in former times) parittaggam.i The meaning of the word 
mandapam is the same as in Sansltrit, viz., a temporary shed. 
In Ceylon it is generally rather a large, quadrangular hut, built 
of bamboo sticks, and covered with palm-leaf thatches. But 
other mafcorials are used sometimes, too. Thus I have seen in 
Colombo Paritta ceremony performed in a large, round tent of 
that kind, as they are used for performances of circuses. To 
tile groat and much frequented monasteries permanent buildings 
for fortnightly gatherings and performances of Paritta are 
attached, which arc generally built of bricks or stones and 
covered with tiles. 

Mandapam must be specially prepared when it shall be used 
for the performance of Paritta. It must bo well cleaned, 
swept and the brick or stone house must bo newly whitewashed, 
the floor, which is always made only of clay mixed with cow- 
dung, must be newly washed with clay and cow-dung dilated in 
water. Immediately before the performance of the ceremony 
the floor must be besprinkled with water mixed with sandal 
powder. The place wliero the bhikkhus have to bo seated, 
generally a little elevated platform, is covered with now jnats 
and pots with water which are connected with each other by a 
string called in Pali paritta-suttam, in Sinhalese pirit-nula, 
are placed on them. The string is led through the water in such 
a way to make a closed circle round the place for bhikkhus, and 
is held by them during the performance in their hands. On 
the mats swoot smelling flowers of five kinds (Sinhalese: laiigha- 
pancama-puppha) are spread. At the entrance, and when there 

1 Quoted by Childojt-s in his dictionary s.v. paritta. The only toi’Mi 
used now in Ceylon is maiidapam. 
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are more entrances, 0 »t each of thein, tWo pots full water 
(pArna-kunibha) are placed. The room must be Well lighted, 
incense and other fragrant materials (kattakumafical) must be 
burned, and the tom-toms must bo beaten (pirit-hevisi) during 
the ceremony. Hardy says that it is absolutely necessary 
that a relic of Buddha should be jdaced upon a platform erected 
for the purpose.^ But according to my observations it is 
now not practised always, but only on special important 
occasions. 

The ceremony proper begins always at the evening after sunset, 
and the Whole surrounding is lighted by simple lamps filled 
with coconut oil. Formerly halves of coconnt-sholls were used 
generally as lamps or instead of them small earthen dishes ; 
hut now-a-days even electric plants are erected for the purpose. 
Especially the walls enclosing the courtyards of monasteries 
and the platforms of Bo-trees are lighted in this way, the lamps 
being placed in the. triangular holes made for tJiis purpose in the 
walls. Also the dagobas, private liouses, ainl even the roads 
and springs and wells are lighted. Before the performance 
starts, and not at the seventh day of the ceremony as it is 
as^e^ted hy Hardy,^ gods arc invoked, especially Siikraya (Tn- 
dra), Vishim? Siva, Vesamunu (Vaisravana, Kuvera) and others, 


1 CJ. Eastern Monachism, p. 241 : “ A relic of Buddha enclosed 
in a casket is placed upon a platform erected for the purpose ; and the 
presence of this relic is supposed to give the saino f^fficacy to the pro¬ 
ceedings as though the great sago were personally there. For the 
priests who are to ofliciate another platform is prepared ; and at the 
c’ouclusion of the prepcjratory service a sacred thread called the pirit 
uula is fastened round the interior of the building, the end of which, 
after being fastened to the reading platform, is placed near the relic.’* 

2 Cf. Eastern Monachism, p. 242: “ On the morning of the 

seventh day a grand procession is formed of armed and unarmed m^en, 
and a person is appointed to officiate as the dewadutayA, or messenger 
of the gods. This company, with a few of the priests, proceeds to some 
places where the gods are supposed to reside, inviting them to attend 
prior to the conclusion of the service, that they may partake in its 
benefits. 
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and ai'e invited to take a part on the celebration. The gods 
are sometimes represented by a messenger (devadutayll), which 
is a person clad with royal attire. Then the bhikkhus, dressed 
in new robes, come and recite the five precepts (paftca-sila) 
and the three-fold refuge (tunsarana, sarana-gamanam) which 
are repeated by the present. Then the string, if it was not yet 
fastened to the pots, is attached, the bhikkhus take their seats, 
and take hold of the string in such a way that they press it by the 
thumb into the palm, which is turned down. Then they begin 
to recite the Paritta text in the same order as it is in the manu¬ 
script. Generally twenty-four bhikkhus recite the paritta, but 
never they are less than twelve. When the recitation of the 
first part is completed up to the end of Karaniya metta sutta, 
all the bhikkhus except two retire. These two continue to 
recite the first bhanavara. After two hours these two bhikkhus 
are exchanged by another couple. This is done in this way: 
one of the bhikkhus continue to recite the paritta, and the other 
in the meantime exchanges his place with the new-comer. 
After he has taken over the thread in his hands and begins to 
recite the text, the first bhikkhu exchanges his place with the 
second new-comer in the same way. Thus the pirit is recited 
uninterrupted up to the end of the ceremony. Only at the time 
of three samayans,^ e.c., at dawn, noon and dusk, all the 
bhikkhus come into the mandapa, take their seats at the 
platform and recite in body the most important parts of the 
paritta text, viz,, Mahamaiigala sutta, Ratana sutta, and 
Karaniya metta sutta. 

The complete ceremony, the Great Paritta, lasts for seven 
days; during the first six days only the first bhanavara is 
recited, and the rest is accomplished on the seventh day. On 
tliat day in the early morning a pageant of armed as well as 
unarmed men along with the mentioned messenger of gods 

1 In Sinhalese samayans (undoubtedly derived from Sanskrit 
samaya, “ time “ occasion ”) are called those parts of the day, which 
are considered to be especially suited for practising magic ceremonies, 
t.e., dawn, noon and dusk. 
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(devadutaya) moves through the city (or village), a relic, and 
♦sometimes even many relics,^ being carried in the processkn, 
generally in golden caskets in the shape of small dagobas, on the 
back of richly caparisonetl elephants, with all the royal insignia, 
umbrellas, chowries etc. During the time when the procession 
moves through the city, all the bhikkhus, who take part in the 
ceremony, sit on the platform, h<«ld the string, but do not recite, 
keeping absolutely silent. After the procession returns to the 
mandapa, the recitation of the Paritta text starts at once again 
and continues up to the end of the fourth bhanavara. Then 
the ceremony is concluded by a prayer consisting of the five 
precepts (pahcasila) and the thrt‘e refuges (tunsarana). 

Not alw’ays is the Paritta ceremony celebrfited in this festive 
form. Only at some special occasions, e.g., at the beginning 
and end cf the vassa season (varsha, rainy season,) the complete 
ceremony is performed and the whole text recited. On the 
other occasions only a shorter ceremony, lasting for only twenty- 
four hours, is performed and is accompanied by the recital of 
the Little Paritta of nine parts, viz,y saranagamanam, dasa- 
sikkhapadani, s^manera pahham, dvattiinsakaram, pacca- 
vekkhana, dasadhamma suttain, mahamaiigala suttara, ratana 
suttam, karaniya mctta suttain. There is no procession during 
this smaller pirit Cc^remony and also no devadutaya is introduced ; 
also the illuiiiination of the neighbourhood is not so general 
as during the Great Pirit Ceremony. Still less ostentatious is the 
Pirit ceremony when celebrated in a private house for some 
particular purpose, as for instance at the bed of a dying patient. 
Then only one or two bhikkhus recite passages of the Paritta 
text, being connected with the patient and with two full pots 
by means of a thread, pirit nula, the house and the next Bo-tree 
being lighted, according to the means of the sick man or his 
relations ’ bene volence. 

r Cf. Mahawamsa LX XX VII, 5, where we arc told that king 
Parakkama Bahu I in order to avert drought have ordered paritta to 
be recited and the Tooth-relic of Buddha to be carried in procession 
through the city. 
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The purpose of the ceremony always, whether it is done 
with great pomp or not, igto protect persons and things against 
influence of evil powers, and to bring success to those who take 
an active part in the performance, and to prevent demons 
to enter those parts of the village, city or land which arc under 
the protective power of the ceremony, i.e.y which are lighted 
during the performance. But never it is considered as an 
exorcism, used for expelling devils from persons or objects. 
Therefore it is a rather bad misnomer, when the Pali word 
Paritta or the Sinhalese Pirit is sometimes translated in English 
by the word exorcism, which leads to a serious misconception of 
the whole ceremony, which is so confounded with those ceremo¬ 
nies of Ceylonese sorcerers that will be explained below. 

The aim and purpose of tho recital of Paritta is supported 
by the commentary of tho Ratana sutta, where it is said that 
Buddha by reciting Paritta and circumambulating the city of 
VisaJa, then v(‘xed by plague, famine and demons, rendered 
it fret* of these afflictions. It is derived from this passage that 
the Parittai^ considered to bo a mighty protective power against 
yakkhas, which arc supposed to frequent especially Ceylon ; 
there is not a single village in Ceylon, where there were not at 
least one haunted spot—^generally the Bo-tree (th(^ peepal tree of 
Indians) which is always supposed to bo haunted.^ Being 

1 Yakkhas (Sk. Yaksha) are Indian domig(3ds, known by their 
liking for human flesh; they were confounded in Ceylon with the 
indigenous deities, and their worship were preserved up to now in some 
obsolete cults of the lower classes of Sinhalese, and in the superstitions 
and cults of Khoiliyas and in tho religion of Vaddas. Tho Yakkhas 
are considered in Ceylon to be originators of diseases and death. There¬ 
fore Paritta is held by Sinhalese witch doctors in gieat reverence as a 
mighty help in curing diseases, because it is supposed to avert Yakkhas 
from the spot, where it is performed, or from the person, above whom 
it is recited. By this use Paritta approached very near to tho common 
Sinhalese exorcisms, but never did become entirely united with them. 
Therefore it is wrong to call Paritta an exorcism, the more the means 
used in both are much different from each other. Ceremonies perform¬ 
ed by Sinhalese witch doctors are real magics, which according to their 
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thus oonneoted with the Sinhalese belief in Yakkbas Paritta 
has succumbed in the course of time to many influences of the 
demonolatrio cults, which are common throughout the island. 
Originally the effect of Paritta was considered to be limited, 
and^ its working was. realized in the influence upon the minds 
of the people present at the ceremony which ought to be inclined 
afterwards to do rather good works than bad ones. But now- 
a-days this idea disappeared at whole, and the effect even of 
the Buddhist Paritta is considered to be unlimited, if performed 
properly. By the common Sinhalese people Paritta is regarded 
even as a kind of magic, equal to the magic performances done 
by the professional sorcerers and devil-dancers (kattadiya, 
yakadura), whilst they think that among these magics Paritta 
is the most powerful. Those more educated bhikkhus keep 
upto now the right idea of Paritta, but oven they are too indolent 
to remove those magic practices, which crept into the Paritt^. 
ceremony as, e.g., the use of tho magic thread, pots of water, etc. 

And by recital of Paritta people are not much benefited as the 
ideas contained in the texts recited do not ranch influence them, 
because the teifts are recited in Pali which is not understood 
by the people and generally nobody cares to explain the con¬ 
tents.^ Therefore the Paritta ceremony sinks at present days 
to the low level of ceremonies, which aye calculated only to 
fascinate the people by means of pomp and mysterious perform¬ 
ances, features which were so strongly opposed by th© fpundi^r 
of tho sublime system of Buddhism. 


belief, if properly performed, work, and must work infallibly. Paritta, 
however, is considered to be determined by the Law of Sams^ra and 
to work only on tho minds of those, who participate on t|:^e cefppaonyt 
and its aim shall be to compel them to de good actions, and abstain 
from evil, and thus to secure the protection of the sacred J^aw. 

Of, Miliinda-Pafiha IV, 16. 

1 present at least some educated Sinhalese try to elevate the 
standaji d of tbe ceremonies, by publishing Sinhalese translations of the 
racated texts. These translations, called sanna, are at the same time 
a kind of cQjmnientaries, and are used by people as prayer books. 
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6. THE BUDDHIST THEOLOGICAL EXPLANATION 
AND ARGUMENTATION OP PARITTA, 

Taking in consideration the facts, that on one side paritta is 
thought as a protective device against misfortunes afflicting the 
human beings, and on the other side that according to the teach¬ 
ing of Buddha, all misfortunes arc result of the human craving 
(Pali: taph^, Saipskrit: trshpfl^, “thjrst ”) for life and continual 
tlon of the life, in the circle of rebirths, which is determined 
by one’s actions (P41i: kamina. Samskrit: karma) we must 
acknowledge that the Paritta is not harmonizing with the very 
spirit of Buddha*s teaching. It is therefore quite clear that it 
was necessary to modify a little, both the teaching and the 
ritual, in order to re-establish at least a kind of harmony 
between them. 

This difficulty seems to have appeared in Buddhism very 
early, and more especially the use of Paritta for curing diseases 
and averting death has been probably very early and very 
strongly opposed by some adherents of the true teaching of 
the Great Teacher, and many objections based on the pure 
doctrine of Buddha, as it is preserved in the canonical 
scriptures, were raised. The author of the Milinda Pahha—who 
has written his book for the purpose of solving such trouble¬ 
some problems in Buddhism—spent a whole chapter in theo¬ 
logical discussion of Paritta and in argumentation for its 
recognition as being of true Buddhist origin, His arguments 
are in the series of Buddhist apologetic books, the first and only 
in support of Pacitta,! and when Paritta is defended later on 
against objections of Buddhists or non-Buddhist,these arguments 
of Milinda Panha are only repeated and no new ones Introduced. 
But it must be said frankly that the arguments are not such 
as to be able tp solve the difficulty, and the Buddhist origin of 
Paritta remains even alter them doubtful. 


l lu the older apologetic work Katha-vatthu Paritta is not ovoft 
moutiQuod, 
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In the quoted passage of Milinda Pafiha,i i.e., Chapter 
IV, 2, 15-19, King Milinda objects that Buddha, although he 
said that neither in heaven nor in the middle of ocean, nor 
in the depth of an abyss in mountains is a single spot where 
the man can evade the snare of death/’ 2 has recommended 
to his followers to recite some parts of his sermons as means of 
protection against anything evil and especially for the purpose 
;to avert death. And in this respect King Milinda is right to find 
a paradox in the doctrine, and asks the venerable Nagasena 
to enlighten him on this matter. 

In replying to this objection N&gasena affirms the Buddhist 
origin of Paritta and refutes the objection, that paritta impedes 
the working of the law of Samsara, by comparing it to a dry and 
a green piece of wood. A fresh branch of a tree out down and 
planted, grows if it is sufficiently watered. But a dry branch, if 
planted, can be watered even by means of thousand of pots, and 
it will never sprout. Similar is the working of a medicine given 
to a sick man. And the same ability is in Paritta which is a 


I Edition: The Milindapafiho: being dialogues between King 
Milinda and the Buddhist sage NAgasena. The PAli text edited by V, 
Tronckner. London: 1880, The above passage is in pp. 150464. 

Translation : SBE XXXV, pp. 213—219, 

2 Na antalikkhe, na samuddamajjhe, 
na pabbatAnam vivaram pavissa, 
na vijjati so jagatippadeso, 
yattha-Hhito muiiceyya maccupAsA-ti,** 

This gAthA is most probably quoted from Dhammapada. Aocording to 
the sense it seems to be identical with the gatha 128 of Dhammapada— 
which differs only in the words of the last line, which there runs thus : 
“ yattha-^thito nappasahetha maccA’-ti ** Transl: where standing, 
o death, can you not overcome (the man). 

The change of the words seems to be effected by means of infiuence 
of the verse 217 of Dhammapada, which runs thus: “ yattha-tthito 
muiiceyya pApakammain ” Transl.; where standing [one] can escape 
the [influence of] a sin. 

Such entanglement of two similar verses can be easily explained if 
we remember that the old quotations are always done from memory 
and not from a written book. 
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protection and support for a man whose limit of life is not yet 
exhausted. It helps him especially to do good actions, and 
averts him from the bad acts, thus establishing the preponder¬ 
ance of good in the universe. But the man whose limit of life is 
already exhausted, cannot be helped by any ceremony, nor by 
any artificial appliance, Milinda’s objection, that if it is thus, 
no ceremony is necessary and Paritta is really superfluous, 
is refuted by Nagasena by means of a question whether medicines 
are superfluous and ineflScient for a sick, which is denied by 
Milinda. Then Nagasena quotes instances, when persons have 
been protected from a mishap by reciting Paritta. At the end 
Milinda asks, whether Paritta protects everybody. This is 
replied by Nagasena in negative by a comparison with food 
which strengthens one, but is detrimental to others. The 
Unlimited effect of Paritta is hindered principally by three 
causes, which are: the law of transmigration (sams&ra), sins 
and unbelief.'. 

When this argumentation is considered carefully, great diffe¬ 
rence between what is defended by Nagasena under the name 
of Paritta and the present Ceylonese ceremony called Paritta; 
can be seen immediately. From the reply of Nagasena—which 
is concentrated in the words ‘‘ paritta protects and supports 
that one, whose limit of life is not yet exhausted, who is in full 
sway of life, who avoids bad acts: therefore Tatthagata instituted 
paritta’’2—follows, that the aim of Paritta in the original 
Buddhist doctrine was to uplift the belief, which can be found 


1 Milinda Pafiha IV, 2, 19: ‘^Tihi mahard;ja k^rauehi pa^itt^IIl ns 
rakkhati: kammavaranena, kilesavaranena, asaddahanatAya. Satt^nU'' 
rakkhanai^fi mahdrd.ja parittam attan^ katena Srakkhaip jahati. 

3 , • . 8d.vases4yukam mahSr&ja vayasampannam apetakam 

knSvaranam parittajn rakkhati, gopeti, tass'atthdya BhagavatS parittd. u- 
udditthd,.” 

Transl.: “ On account of three Causes, o Maharaja, Paritta does 
not protect: on account of the hindrance of the karma, on account of 
hindrance of passions, on account of unbelief. Parittam, which protects 
beings, o Mah&r&ja, loses its protective power by their own actions.” 
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by a sick, dying oi‘ afflicted man in the peaceful and sublime 
contents of some of the best and pretties^t parts of the Buddhist 
scriptures. According to the Nagasena’s conception there 
is no magic in Paritta, a quite reverse of the Sinhalese opinion, 
by whom it is presumed that the Paritta necessarily must 
work, if all the prescribed functions are performed properly, 
without having regard to the disposition of the man, and without 
regard to his metaphysical relations. Therefore N4gasena 
says : *’ Even thus, o king, neither medicine nor paritta can 
lengthen the life which already reached its limit, neither a cere¬ 
mony nor an artificial remedy.”^ 

Thence it is seen clearly that the Ceylonese Buddhists are 
wrong, when they use this argumentation to justify their 
Paritta ceremony. 

7. THE SECONDARY CEREMONIES AND THEIR TEXTS* 

In pursuance of the fact that the recited paritta is not under¬ 
stood by the common people, and that thebhikkhus do not care 
to introduce any progress in the ceremony, and the unshaken 
belief of the people in the power of paritta, strengthened by the 
long use of that ceremony, different efforts were made to 
approach the ceremony to the people without injuring its 
efficacy. It is not known when these efforts began, and how 
they developed, and I fear it will never bo possible to ascertain 
it. That it really happened can be seen, however, from the 
results. 

In the great number of Sinhalese magic ceremonies, which 
in Ceylon constitute a kind of a tertiary religion which exists 
beside Buddhism, sometimes being supported by it, many cere¬ 
monies exist, which are called also Pirit or Pirituwa, and are 
much appreciated by people as means of protection at any occa¬ 
sion, but mainly in the case of sickness. They have nothing 
to do with the Buddhist Paritta, except the name. The most 


I ** • . . evam-ova kho mahUr&ja bhesajjaparittakaznmena na- 
tthi kfaln&yukc^sa kiriya vA upakammo vA.’’ 
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important thing in these popular ceremonies is the magic thread, 
Pififc-nula. It is used in various ways : the magician ties it to 
the person which should be protected round the neck, or round 
the arm, sometimes even round the loins, by means of this 
thread he connects the incantated person with himself, or with 
a pot full of water, and applies it in many other ways. Besides 
it also other magical appliances are used as, e,g., a table covered 
With a clean cloth, water mixed with sandal powder, young 
palm leaves, flowei^s of the areca palm, tom-toming, etc., etc. 
When all these things which are ordered by the sorcerer, and 
not used otherwise in the Ceremony, are prepared, con¬ 
nection between himself and the person is made by means of 
the thread or directly while he takes the hand of that person 
in his own. Then he recites, generally with a changed voice to 
the top of its height, the necessary incantations. 

These incantations are mostly compilations without any 
deeper sense, often an indiscriminate mixture of disparate 
elements. They describe how the ceremony shall be performed, 
and what must be paid by the person on whose behalf the 
ceremony is performed ; and again and again we are told that the 
Ceremony will have such and such result, and that it is 
infallible when everything, including the payment of fees, is 
complied with. 

During my visits to Ceylon I came across many such 
texts, few of them being worth even mere reading. One of 
them is a Pirituva in thirty^five verses, which I acquired 
from a Sinhalese sorcerer from the 01 i cast in Colombo. 
The contents of it is rather silly: At first three Buddhist 
refuges are praised, and immediately afterwards different 
mantras (incantations) and malSs (necklaces, i,e., amulets 
of thread, to be worn on the neck) are prrdsed in similar 
words and verses. Many incantations and magics are named, 
but we are not informed either of the purpose of them, or 
how they should bo performed. The names are: Brahma- 
raja mantra, Brahma-rdja mSlS., Deva mantra, Deva mMft, 
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Guruli^ mantra, Gurulft mMS-, Garuda mantra, Garuda m&la, 
Sakra^ mantra, Sakra m41a, Asura mantra, Asura m&la, 
Naga mantra, Naga mal4. The four kinds of Pirit ceremony 
are named, Mai Pirit,^ Narayana Pirit, Visham^ Pirit, 
and Sirikata^ Pirit. To perform these Pirits the thread Pirit- 
niila is the most essential object, which in the case of Sirikata 
Pirit most be 120 cubits long. Then Vishnu and Buddha, 
which is here said to have left his foot-print in Makkama^ 
and on the mountain Samanala,^ are invoked. At last the 
thread is described, but very little information is got about 
the ceremony proper. We are only informed that the thread 
when tied round the neck of a sick person is called mala. 

Of a similar character is a little younger Pirittuva of thirty- 
nine verses in British Museum Or. 6615 (450). In this Pirittuva 
besides different Paritta and mantra mentioned in the foregoing 
Pirituva, also the different buildings ( ! I 1 ) in Anuradhapura 
are invoked. Of the same age but of a little different type is 
the Dividos^pirituva® in a manuscript in British Museum 

1 Guruia is an old Sinhaloso (elu) word for the SaV^skrit Carudi^ 
which is spelt in modern Sinhalese Garud^ (Vishnu’s vahana). From 
the fact that both the forms of the same name are quoted as different, 
the ignorance not only of the author, but also of the copyists and the 
reciting sorcerers can bo realized. 

2 iwc., god Indi'a. 

3 i, e., flower pirit. 

t In Sinhalese visham signifles 1, poison. 2, god Vishnu. 

5 t.e., Sri KAntA, epithet of goddess Lakshtni. 

, ® A place the exact situation of which is now entirely unknown, 
which, however, is very often mentioned in the magic books of Sinhalese. 
Etymological equivalent of the name is in Samskrit Maha-krama, i.e., 
the footprint of the Great one. Therefore it is quite clear that J. H, 
Nevill is wrong. When it is identified by him with the Arabian town of 
Mekka (Catalogue of Ballads, and in Taprobanian). 

y Adam’s Peak; its proper name in Sinhalese is Sumana-kfita, 
by Buddhist, however, is generally called Siri PAda (The holy footprint). 

® Divides are evil effects, caused by perjury, which appear gene¬ 
rally as a kind of mental sickness (Saiuskrit components of the word 
are: divya, “oath,” “ordeal,” and dosha, “fault,” “badness,” 
“detrimental effect”). 
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Or. 6615 (62). It is a short poem of only thirteen stanzas, 
four verses each, which begins by saying that Buddha on the 
day of his Nirvana sent Puluvan Surindu with a magic thread 
to Ceylon in order to give it over to Vijaya.l Then without 
any connection with the previous story we are told, how king 
Mala exorcized the divi-sickness^ of king Panda. In the 
last stanza we arc told that the diva-piruttuva^ was sent by 
Sak-raja'* to the human beings to be used as remedy against 
the ‘‘ vas ” demon.® 

From these few samples it can be seen that these Sitphalese 
incantations are not entitled to be called Pirit at all, and that 
the name is given to them only for the purpose to attract 
the people. Contents of the texts are either unintelligible 
or silly, and do not contain an 3 rthing to raise spirits of 
the people. Often they enumerate mere names of different 
practices, sometimes in such a way that wo see that the author 
did not understand what was written by him. 

And the performances accompanying the recital of these 
popular Pirits are not a bit better, They do not even try to 
influence the person and to work by means of suggestion or 
hypnotic practices, as in other Sinhalese magic rituals, e.gr., the 
devil dancing. Summing up, these secondary ceremonies as 
well as the texts used in accompaniment with them are non^ 


1 It ia imitation of Mahawamsa VII, 5-9. The god-messenger is 
called in*Mahawarn,sa Uppalavanna (Ssk.; utpalavar^a, “one who has 
colour of the blue lotus,” i,e., Vishnu). This name is corrupted her in 
Puluvan. 

3 Divi means in Sinihalese “ oath,” but more often perjury.” 

8 Ssk. divya “ godly ”; in Shihalese a kind of madness is known 
under this name. 

i Instead of Sftkray^, under which name god Indra is known 
in Ceylon. 

8 In Sinhalese vas generally means “ poison ” ; it seems, however, 
not to be used in this sense here. Sometimes the word vas is used in 
the sense ” rainy season, (Samskrit varsha) but the proper equivalent 
of this Samskrit word in Sinhalese is vas. The whole passage is at all 
obscure. 
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sense. But notwithstaaiding these deficiencies the popular Pirit s 
are very much liked by the people and are often preferred to 
the Buddhist Paritta, and especially to the mere reading bana, 
as it is done on the full moon and new moon days. And I 
suppose that this people’s liking is the cause why the Buddhist 
Bhikkhus keep all the magic additions with the Paritta, hoping 
to attract by it the people who are addicted from their very 
nature to magic and sorcery. 

8. RESULTS. 

In the preceding paragraphs I tried to record all available 
informations about Paritta which I found in Ceylon and Burma 
in the Pali and Sinhalese literature, and in the records of Euro¬ 
pean travellers and residents in those countries. It is at all 
very little, but as a whole these informations give, I think, 
a quite clear picture of the text and ceremony. It remains 
now to reply the question which has been suggested at the 
very beginning of this discourse, m., where and in which time 
the origin of Paritta shall bo placed, and what is its relation 
to the Buddhist doctrine* 

From the records quoted, it can be seen clearly that the 
Buddhist canon, known to us under the name of Tripitaka, 
does not know any text nor any ceremony called Paritta. 
In some parts of the Tripitaka Paritta is mentioned, but 
always only as a mantra, and never as a complete ceremony 
accompanied by some of the canonical texts.I Some of these 
records are contained in the younger parts (Cullavagga) or 
in texts which cannot be considered without doubt as 
canonical scriptures at all (Jataka.) The first information 
about Paritta in the present sense of the wprd is that in the 
Milinda Panha. But this book has been written much later 
after the canon of the Buddhist scriptures has been already 
fixed. ^ And besides that in this passage we are only informed 

X These are the passages in Cullavagga V, 6, and Jataka II, 1, 9 
and II, 6, 3, which have been already dealt with above in Chapter 3^ 

i Of. note 30. 
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that some of the suttas wore recited at the death bed as a 
protective measure, and that the recitation was aimed more or 
less to influence the heart and mind of a man in order 
to induce him to do good acts and improve at least in the 
last moment of his life.' The informations of the commen¬ 
taries of the canonical scriptures are in this respect not 
reliable, as they are of very late and non-Indian (Ceylonese) 
origin. 2 

The next question is that about the age of Paritta. Of 
course it must be acloiowledged that parts of the text recited 
in the Paritta ceremony are all very old, and many of them 
the oldest Buddhist texts extant. The second question, viz.^ 
when some of these texts began to be used as a protective cere¬ 
mony, especially at the death berth, cannot be replied with 
such an amount of certainty. The only information available, 
that Paritta has been used for such a purpose, is foimd in 
Milinda Panha,—age of which can be fixed only with great 
difficulty and in limits very far from each other (260 B.c. —430 
a.d.) 3 With an amount of certainty can be accepted that 
some of the canonical sutras were recited for the purpose of 
protection already in the first half of the fifth century a.d., 
which \)pinion is supported by Buddhaghosa's commentary 
of Ratana-sutta and of other suttas, too. The recital of some 
sutras for the purpose of protection seems to be of Indian 
origin, which opinion is supported by the fact that such 
a use of sutras is defended in Milinda Panha, which are 
undoubtedly of Indian origin, although they are handed <lown 
to us only in a Ceylonese translation.^ The questions when 


1 Details have been given above in Ch. 6. 

2 The oldest Pftli commentaries of the canonical Buddhist scriptures 
are those attributed to Buddhaghosa, who was living approximately 
in the middle of the fifth century a.d. 

5 C/. note 30. 

^ C/, chapter 3. A full account of it is given by F, W. Rhys Davids 
in the introduction to his translation of Milinda Panha, XXXV, 
p. XLV, 


19 
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the present garland of the Groat Paritta texts, and that of 
the Little Paritta, too, have been compiled, cannot be replied at 
all, on account of want of sufficient records in the old Sinha¬ 
lese literature. The extant manuscripts are not older than 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. 

Still more difficult are the investigations for the purpose 
of ascertaining when and where the present Paritta ceremony 
has been intrcducedin Buddhism, Either Tripitaka or Milinda 
Panha do not mention any such ceremony. It is a very strik¬ 
ing feature of Milinda Panha that it does not defend the 
ceremony, although it considers it necessary to defend the 
mere recital of Paritta suttas at the bed of a sick man. I 
think this argument is strong enough to prove that at those 
times no such ceremony was known, and therefore did not 
exist. When, however, it is described by Buddhaghosa in 
his commentary to Ratana-sutta, how Buddha ordered 
Ananda to go in a procession of Bhikkhus round the afflicted 
city and recite Paritta, it is a positive argument, confirming 
the opinion that at his times already a similar ceremony used 
to be performed in Ceylon, or in other words, that the whole 
story is only a plain anachronism. If this supposition is right, 
it can be said that a similar ceremony like tlie present Paritta 
has been performed already in the middle of the fifth 
century a.d. The oldest direct records of recital of Paritta are 
from the second half of the seventh century a.d. (Mahawaipsa 
XLVI, 5),' and an account about a procession connected with 
the recital of Paritta is until from the second half of ninth 
century a.d. (Mahawa rjsa LI, 79).^ Of course from these 
records we cannot ascertain either when the ceremony has been 
introduced, or when it began to be a regular component of 
the Buddliist worship. But it can be said with an amount of 
probability, that it was never so popular as recently. Evidence 
of it can bo also collected from Mahawamsa. Thus at the end 
of the ninth century, and even in the twelfth century, Paritta 


I Cy. chapter 3. 
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was recited only to the order of the king (LI, 79; 
LXXXVII, 6). And even the king Kitti Siri Raja Simha, 
who reigned during the second half of the eighteenth 
century, invited the Buddhist monks to recite Paritta more 
frequently.' 

By this record of the late spread of the ceremony, my opinion 
that the Paritta ceremony is most probably of Ceylonese 
origin seems to be enough supported. Ceylon was inhabited 
before the arrival cf Aryan immigrants by an unknown race, 
whose religion had had a mighty influence on the ideas of the 
coming Aryans. Their religion, as we can suppose, was dis¬ 
tinguished by the worship of different phenomena of nature and 
by belief in demons, who could accept different shapes of men 
or animals, and who were propitiated in magic ceremonies. 
A representation of adherents of this religion is in the account 
of the arrival of Aryans in Ceylon under Vijaya (Mahawaipsa 
VII, 11 ff) Yakkhini Kuveni, who defended the island by 
means of magic, not only against the foreign intruders, but also 
against the new religion (the Brahmanic religion) which they 
brought with them. When the inhabitants of the island 
accepted the new language and the new religion, remnants 
of the original religion were preserved in the form of 
survivals as superstitious and secret cults specially at such 
spots, wliich were without the districts of the new culture, 
specially in the hilly or swampy tracks, covered with impene¬ 
trable jungles. Later on these parts of the Ceylonese in¬ 
habitants, just because they did not accept or at least 
did not fully accept the new culture, were considered as 
out castes, and the intermixing with them was strictly 
prohibited to the high caste Sinhalese. And thus the 
remnants of the pre-Aryan religion were preserved in the 
low caste Sinhalese during the Brahmanical as well as 
Buddhist period influencing these religions and being influenced 
by them. 


I O/. chapter 3. 
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Among magios and charms of Ceylon since the remotest 
times magic thread ^ seems to be especially used mainly for 
protective purpose. When the Aryan language has driven 
away the unknown aboriginal language of Sinhalese, some 
word was used to mark out this kind of thread which was 
rendered in Pali by the words paritta-sutta.” But the 
same words—paritta-suttani—^were the name of the collection of 
texts, which were recited for general or personal protection. 
It is very probable that both the text and the magic thread 
were confounded, the result of it being that a magic 
thread was used afterwards along with the recital of the Paritta 
texts.^ And thus slowly the Paritta ceremony developed. 
This opinion is confirmed by evidence of the Burmese and 
Siamese manuscripts of-the Paritta text, in which it is always 
called Sihala payok, the Sinhalese Pirit. 

From these deductions, I think it is quite clear what is the 
relation of Paritta with the Buddhist doctrine. Paritta, as 
It was originally thought, viz., recital of some texts uplifting 
the human mind and helping the man on the difficult road 
of Sams^ra, does not interfere with Buddha’s doctrine, but 
is even encouraged by it: then, ignorance is the source of 
suffc^ring. But the present performance of Paritta ceremony 
depends more on those magic ceremonies than on the proper 
understaruling of the text. In this form, it is no doubt, Parit¬ 
ta is repugnant to the Buddhist doctrine, and the adhering 
of Sinhalese people to it can be explained only by the influence 
of those survivals of the prae-Aryan religions. 


1 It is very much used in magic ceremonies in Ceylon upto now. 
The oldest report of using it in Ceylon is that passage in MabAwamsa 
VII, 9, and 14. 

2 Such confounding of different ideas, when they are covered by 
an identical or similarly sounding word, is very frequent in Ceylon, and 
even in the whole world. Quite a reverse of it is, when two words 
(i.e., the tatbhava and tatsama) derived from a single older one, are 
supposed to mean different ideas, as it is with GariK.la and CurulA in 
Sinhalese, CJ. note 50. 
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To give a summary of the whole investigation into Paritta, 
we can sum up all the deductions into seven points:— 

1. The different parts of Paritta text are very old parts 
of canonical Buddhist scriptures. 

2. Already in India, most probably very soon after Katha 
Vatthu has been composed [third century b.o.], but anyhow long 
before the hrst part of the fifth century a.d. the reading of 
these selected texts began to be used as protection of the sick 
against death. 

3. At other occasions Buddhist oven as the other Hindus 
used incantations, spells, mantras, charms, yantras, etc., for 
personal protection [attaparitta, attarakkha, attagutta], as 
e,g,y against snake bites. 

4. Later on, we cannot ascertain the exact time, perhaps 
until in Ceylon, a rigorously fixed collection of sutras for 
general protection was compiled, which is called in Pali Paritta 
and in Sinhalese Pirit-pota or Piruvana-pota. 

5. The recital of Paritta in Ceylon was very early connected 
with processions, in which relics of Buddha and images of 
Buddha or of some of his disciples were carried through the 
city. 

6. By the influence of the survivals of the aboriginal Cey¬ 
lonese religion the original mere recital of the Paritta sutras 
changed in a systematic ceremony, mixed with many magic 
elements. 

7. By analogy, Buddhism, too, exercised a mighty in¬ 
fluence on magical and secret cults of the lower classes of the 
Sinhalese people in which magic thread was used. Thus 
can be explained that there are now two different kinds of 
Paritta in Ceylon: (1) the Buddhist Paritta, at which Buddhist 
monks, Bhikkhus, are officiating, and (2) Witch Pirit, performed 
by wizards [kattadiya] and sorcerers [yakadura]. 
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APPENDIX. 

Concordances of Paritta and Tripitaka Texts. 

Abbreviations: D—Digha-Nikaya; M—Majjhima-Nik&ya ; S— 
Samyutta-Nikaya ; A—^Anguttara-Nikaya ; Kh—Khuddaka- 
Patha ; SN—Sutta-Nipata. Childers—Khuddaka-Patha. A Pali 
Text with a Translation and Notes. By jB. 0, Childers, The 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, New Series, IV, 2, 
London: 1870. pp. 309—339. 

Siam—Phra Tipitaka. Thirty-nine volumes. Bangkok 
1893-4. 

SN Ceylon—Sutta-Nipato. Ed. by Don Elias da Silva 
Vikkamaratana and Adrian da Silva Gunasekara. Valuka- 
titthagama 2434 B. V. 

Fausboll—^The Jataka together with its commentary, being 
tales of the anterior births of Gotama Buddha. Ed. by V. 
Fausboll. London, 1877—1897. [Seven volumes.] 

Foer—Samyutta Nikaya. Pali Text Ed. by L. Foer. Five 
volumes. London [Pali Text Society], 1884—1904. 

D-PTS—Digha Nikaya. Pali Text Ed. by T. W. Rhys 
Davids and Estlin Carpenter, Three volumes. London, 1889. 

D-Ceylon—Siiphala sanna sahita pali tripitaka dharmsya. 
Digha Nikaya. Ed. by W. A. SamarasSkara. Colombo, 
2447-2448 B. V. 
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SOMK NEGLECTED bTELDS OF 
ANTHROPOLOGY. IN INDIA. 

BV J. A. Saldanha, Esq., B.A., LL.B. 

(Read on 25th April 1923.)- 

Tlxe* scope and history of the science of Anthropology and 
the various fields it might cover have been set forth in their 
addresses by several of the distinguished presidents of this 
Society in the past, notably the late Mr. Edwards Tyrell, the 
founder of tins Society, Sir Denzil Ibbetson. Dr. Gerson Da 
Ciinlia and Dr. Jivanji Modi. In these notes I shall merely 
draw your attention to some of the fieHs of research neglected 
by this Society or other kindred institutions in India and sug¬ 
gest what steps may be taken for extending and improving 
Indian anthropological research work. 

Firstly in defining the scope of the science we ought to take 
into account not only the evolutionary, but the revolutionary 
and retrogressive processes and stationary stages iti the growth 
of man in his individuality, family, tribe, race or species. As 
in modem times, there must have been great changes effected 
in ages of antiquity by prophets and heroes like Buddha and 
Alexander the Great, revolutions like the French Revolution, 
races degenerating x>hysically and mentally like the Indians 
in North America. Besides if the physical and intellectual 
calibre of ancient mankind was so great a^^ to produce the 
glories like those of the pyramids, palaces and tombs in Egypt 
with the wealth of industries and aits that modem civiliza-^ 
tion cannot surpass, we might safely conclude that the glow¬ 
ing pictures of the culture of progress of ancient India with 
even airships given in- the Ka-mayana and Mahabharat are not 
altogether figments of the imagination. 

Besides as to the conception of the deity—as our Omnipo-- 
tent Creator and All-Father of Heaven, if we take into account 
what appear to be survivals among many savage tribes of 
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Australia, India, Africa and America, of ancient beliefs^ 
I am inclined to agree with the conclusions of Andrew 
Lang in his ‘‘ The Making of Religion*^ that animism and 
idolatry are growths in the processes of degeneracy in several 
races. Is there not then much more worthy of attention and 
study than accorded thereto by modern savants in the assump¬ 
tion in the Hindu puranas and the ancient scriptures of the 
Jews and Persians and other peoples of the predominance 
of the angelic spiritual forces in human beings of the remote 
antiquity. The primitive man savage, uncultured, undressed, 
as he was, is found by modern discoveries of drawings, struc- 
tures, implements, sculptures in his caves to have been a 
genius in his own way intellectually as well as a giant physi¬ 
cally, though he had not the materials, amenities and faci¬ 
lities of the modern times. 

We have in India the savage and primitive peoples in the 
jungles and forests, and the numerous monuments and imple¬ 
ments found in so many places, and ther results of archaeo¬ 
logists for study that must throw light on the evolutionary 
or degenerate processes of the physical and cultural development 
of the tribes and races in India. In this direction we might 
look forward to Mr. Carter who has made a large and valuable 
collection of flint and other implements and has made a special 
study of Indian archaeology as well as Indian traditions to give 
us the benefit of his researches and studies. 

The Ghandi cap and Khaddar and Charka movements must 
lead our thoughts to the evolution of the various forms of 
dresses and pagdies and caps and foot wear in India from 
antiquity, and the ways and means—and the spinning wheel 
and looms, &c., used for their production. It is feared by many 
that this movement must check the progress of India at least 
in respect to cloth production and fashion of dress. On the 
other hand it is contended that it must ultimately result in a 
substantial national progress. We need concern ourselves not 
with the future but with the past in the light of archseologyr 
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ancient paintings and sculptures found in the ancienttombs 
and mnuments over^the remains of the dead, the ancient 
literature, &c. 

The discovery of the wonderful tombs of one of the great 
Pharaohs of Egypt at Luxor and its riches naturally raises 
the question as to what we have got similar to them in India 
and elsewhere in the world. As a matter of fact we find that 
the belief irt the immortality of the soul was deep rooted and 
widespread among primitive peoples as it is among existing 
savage as well as civilized peoples all over the world, and that 
that belief has always been associated among most of them with 
the belief that the souls of the departed are pleased with the 
sight and odour of the foods and viands, fashions of dress and 
comforts and joys of the living. The Vedic and other ancient 
Indian literature reveal to us the existence of tombs like houses 
built over the remains of the dead, and the stupas we find in 
the Budhistic and Jain caves and temples at Kanheri and 
Karli and other places in India have evidently grown out of 
the methods of housing the dead specially the princes and 
saints prevalent in India in more ancient times, as held by 
Havel in his ‘‘ Handbook of Indian Art'^ A large number 
of such stupas, non-Budhistie and non-Jain, but Brahminical 
in origin have been discovered in Malabar, with seats, couches 
and articles that correspond to those found in the tombs of 
the Pharaohs. The views of the French savant G. Jouveaut 
Dubreuil in his “ Vedic Antiquities ’’ (a summary of his larger 
works in French on this subject) are worth a noting, i shall 
only quote his conclusion :— 

“ It was an Aryan belief that the dead was living in the tomb* 
For that reason the Vedic tomb was a reproduction of the 
hemispherical hut of the Aryan chief; it was made in timber 
and covered with clay. Such was the ‘‘hollow stupaof 
Mr. E. B. Havell. Shraddhas were performed for the nourish¬ 
ment of the hero, resting in his “narrow clay home ’’ as de* 
scribedin Rig-Veda. The principal ceremony was the fire 
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sacrifice, and the special monument, the agnidriya, was 
characterised by a chimney for the smoke. 

In Kerala, the traditional land owners are Arya Brahma- 
nas and perform Soma and Agni sacrifices. So, the coloni¬ 
sation of Kerala by Vedic Aryans is not doubtful. 

. Archaeology concord with tradition and ethnography to 
prove it. The laterite-cut caves are hemispherical in shape 
and are perfect imitations of huts* In the caves we found 
beds, tables, chairs, fire places, potteries, kitchen utensils, iron im¬ 
plements, and there is no^doubt that the ancient inhabitants 
of Kerala adopted this peculiar kind of sculpture because 
their deads were living in the tomb* 

At last, we found in Kerala very peculiar rock-cut monument, 
the cave with chimney, the house of the sacred fire, the 
agnidriya.’' « 

•r ' , ' ' ' 

Every stupa that is foiihd in India need not contain the 
relics of the great dead like Budha. In the Kenheri caves 
there are dozens of these stupas and there is nothing to indicate 
they were all or are used as repositarios of any relic. Just as the 
tabuts erected during the Moharram are emblematical imita¬ 
tions of the, tombs of AH, Hassan and Hussein in KerbellA, 
they seem to imitate the original monuments erected over 
the relics of Budha for mementos and reverence if not worship. 

The controversies connected with the Racial Distinction 
Removal Bill and the racial distinctions alleged to be insisted 
upon by the British in their colonies and in East Africa, 
has roused much attention to the ethnic and linguistic unities 
and differences among the Indian people to whom in theory at 
least the status of the citizenship of the British Empire has 
been conceded and between them and other peoples in the 
Empire. There are British writers who would deny that 
there can be any such thing as a nation of British Indian 
people, any more than the Jews,^ Nubians, Egyptians and 
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other peoples that were ineluded in the Roman Empire—ever 
were a Roman Nation, Without entering into this eontro* 
versy we might bear in mind the forces in India that make for 
union and fusion despite the factors that work towards dis¬ 
ruption. After all the various foreign invasions, there are 
recognized only two or three main races to exist in India and 
those have coalesced and mixed considerably. The two main 
religions—Hindu and Mahomedan—^are divided into sects 
like the schismatics and protestants among Christians in many 
an European nation or country. Sanskrit with Prakrit forms 
the basis of the Aryan languages and has deeply influenced 
the Dravidian languages as Latin and Norman French have 
affected Anglo-Saxon. Hindustani (comprising the two varie¬ 
ties Hindu and Urdu) is spoken by some 200 millions more 
perhaps than English in the whole world and with some en¬ 
couragement is likely to spread out all over India and for one 
who has a mastery of real Hindustani not merely a smattering 
of the Bombay Hindustani, it will not be difficult to make 
oneself understood over the greater part of India. Surely 
it is more of a lingm-franca than Greek, Latin or French ever 
were in Europe. Castes possess elements of interdependence and 
co-relationship which have proved powerful factors in case of 
national movements like that of the Mahrattas under Shivaji 
and prove the real stumbling block in the way of missionaries. 
The unifying national forces are therefore, in my opinion, 
quite as powerful as they were when the English and the Scotch 
were under the Stuarts forming themselves an united British 
nation, the French and English were growing into an united 
Anglo-French nation in the Dominion of Canada, and the 
English, French, Spaniards, etc., were coalescing into a great 
nation in the United States of America in the 19th century 
notwithstanoing their various languages and religious sects. 
What makes possible the successful fostering of the cult of the 
citizenship of the British Empire is that notwithstanding racial 
and caste religious differences, all the peoples thi t constitute 
the British Empire are all bound together by a common 
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humanity. These centrifugal and centripetal forces in the 
national growth are important anthropological factors, which 
require careful study. The study of ethnology of peoples 
in India with their geographical environment and their lin¬ 
guistic characteristics, not to speak of their physical characte¬ 
ristics ought to receive much more attention than accorded 
to it by this Society or our Indian scholars. The ethnogra¬ 
phic survey of India has almost entirely ignored the physical 
characteristics, even the colour distinctions of the people. Our 
medical members have ample facilities for research in physical 
anthropology. The Linguistic Survey of India ” by Dr. Grier¬ 
son has only touched the main differences among the languages 
and their dialects and varieties but the detailed analysis of 
common or distinctive gcnctical factors in their formation 
and admixtures, are fields yet left for research of Indian scholars 
side by side with the study of the philology of the languages. 
It w^ould yield most interesting results to make a collection 
of the prayers, ballads and songs in popnlar use among the 
masses—which have not been reduced yet to writing, throwing 
as they will do much light into the social and religious life of 
the people. 

We must of course recognize with Professor Edward Sapir 
in his masterly treatise on “ Language (1922) that a group 
of languages need not in the least correspond to a racial group 
or a culture area. For instance English language is not spoken 
by a united race and in the United States of America there 
are millions of Negroes that know no other language, yet where 
a large tribe of body of people counting millions and speaking 
a group of languages or group of dialects of the same stock 
with a large admixture of foreign words for centuries within 
a definite area, e.g., the Dravidians of S. India speaking Tamil, 
Kanarese and Tclugu, we might safely trace these peoples to 
a common race with admixture from other races in more or 
less large proportions. Vice versa when we find liundrc^ds 
of words in a Sanscritic language of Dravidian origin, wc are 

21 
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put on our guard against asserting a pure Aryan race among 
the people speaking the Sanscritio language. 

Among the subjects proposed for research by our worthy 
founder (Mr. Tyrell) is comparative primitive law, a subject 
affording a wide field for papers by our lawyer and judicial 
members, but entirely neglected except for a few papers on 
tolemistic organization of some castes in the Kanarese districts 
of this Presidency, and the light it threw on the peculiar custom¬ 
ary law as to marriage, family grouping and succ/cssion. 

Anthropology has recently received the attention in some 
parts of India that it deseiwes. The study of that science 
has been introduced in the post-graduate courses of the Cal¬ 
cutta and Patna Universities ; a series of “ Antliropological 
Papers ” have been published by the Calcutta University, 
one of them being the “ First Outlines of a Systermtic 
thropology of Asia ” with tables of stature, cephalic index and 
nasal index of living subjects published in 1921. Between 
January and Marcli 1920 were delivered at Patna, six lectures on 
“ TJhc Prvmiples and Methods of Physical Anthropology ’’ by the 
most distinguished Indian anthropologist Bao Bahadur Sara 
Chandra Buy, the first of them being presided over by the Gover¬ 
nor of the Province and Chancellor of the Patna University 
Sir Edward Gait. The lectures have been published by the 
Government Printing Press of Behar and Orissa and have 
already gained an European reputation to judge from the 
complimentary remarks on it by journals and savants. The 
author promised in 1920 to deliver a course of lectures in the 
year following as to the methods and results of cultural anthro¬ 
pology. With our Anthropological Society existing over half 
a century in Bombay, the Bombay University has only re¬ 
cently included anthi'opology as a subordinate branch of 
Sociology—and we shall have yet to wait long, I am afraid, 
before we can have the benefit of lectures in the Bombay Uni¬ 
versity of the kind deli veered at the. Patna University. If our 
society in its corporate capacity, not merely one or two 
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individual members of it as in the past, knock constantly at 
the doors of the University, we may however be assured of 
some tangible results in the near future. Our council proposes 
to take early steps in this connection after ascertaining how 
they are doing at Calcutta and Patna. 

The dream of an anthropolc^ical museum of some of our 
distinguished members in the past has only been partially 
fulfilled in the archseological section of the Prince of Wales 
Museum, which will let us hope, with our co-operation, be 
extended and improved upon in a manner worthy of Bombay, 
its university, this society and the name the museum bears. 


PROCEEDINGS OF MEETINGS. 

Meeting of 31st January 1923. Rao Bahadur Dr. P. B. Joshi, 
Ph.D., in the Chair. Mr. Sorabji M. Bharucha, Collector of 
Thana, was duly elected an annual member of the Society. 

Papers read:— 

(1) Malay ^Etiological Folklore and its Chiru Parallel/' 
by S. C. Mitra, Esq., M.A., B.L. 

(2) “ The Geography of the Vendidad, Pragard I,” by 

G. E. L. Carter, Esq., I.C.S. 

(3) ‘‘The Torii of Japan and the Torans of India,'' by Dr. 

Jivanji Jamshedji Modi. 

Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi submitted a Brief Report of 
his attendance at the Anthropological Section of the lOth 
Indian Science Congress at Lucknow. 

THE THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL GENERAL 
MEETING of 2'&th February 1923.—Rao Bahadur Dr. P. B. 
Joshi in the Chair. The following resolution was passed ;— 

“ That the Report for the year 1922 and the statements of 
Accounts as audited and signed by the Auditors be accepted.** 
(Fide below for the Report.) 
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The following office-bearers were elected for the ensuing 
year 

President. 

Mr. J. A. Saldanha, B.A.,'LL.B. 

Vice-Presidents. 

llao Bahadur Dr. P. B. Joshi, Ph.D. 

Rev. Fr. R. Zimmermann, S.J. 

Members. 

Rao Saheb Dr. V. P. Chavan, L.M. & S. 

Dr. R. N. Ranina, L.M. & S. 

S. kS. Mehta, Esq., B.A. 

K. A. Padhye, Esq., B.A., LL.B. 

G. E. L. Carter, Esq., I.C.S. 

Honorary Secretary and Treasurer. 

Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A., Ph.D., C.I.E. 

Honorary Auditors. 

Rao Saheb Dr. V. P. Chavan, L.M. & S. 

R. K. Dadachanji, Esq., B.A., LL.B. 


Papers road :— 

(1) ‘‘ The Conversion of Tribes into Castes in North Bihar,’’ 

by S. C. Mitra, Esq., M.A., B.L. 

(2) A Study of the IJ. S. A, Senate,” by Mr. Arthur 
Macdonald of Washington. 


Meeting of 28th March 1923. Mr. J. A. Saldanha, B.A., 
LL.B., in the Chair. Messrs. Dott Gino Scarpa and S. K- 
Wodoyar were duly elected annual members of the Society. 
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Paper read 

‘‘ The Protection ceremony of the Sinhalese Buddhists/’ by 
Dr. 0. Pertold, Ph.D. 


Meeting of 25th April 1923. Mr. J. A. Saldanha, B.A., 
LL.B., in the Chair. Messrs. Hoshang N. E. Dinshaw, 
Mino<;her N. E. Dinshaw, Fredoon N. E. Dinshaw, and Din¬ 
shaw N. E. Dinshaw were elected Life Members and Captain 
Shiavax Ardeshir Paymaster, T.M.S., and Prof. H. L. Kaji, 
M.A., B.Sc., I.E.S., of the Sydenham College of Commerce 
were elected annual members of the Society. 

Papers read:— 

(1) “ Pirates of the l8th century,” by John Munster, Esq. 

(2) “ Some neglected fields of Anthropology,” by J. A. 

Saldanha, Esq., B.A., LL.B, 

THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COUNCIL 
OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
OF BOMBAY. 

[From Is/ January to 31^/ December 1922.] 

The Council begs to submit the following report of the work 
of the Society during the year 1922. 

Number of Members ,—At the commencement of the year, 
there were 102 Life, Special and Ordinary Members of the Society. 
Twenty-eight Life Members and seven Ordinary Members were 
elected during the year, one of which was a lady member. Miss 
Shirin S. Paruck, B.A. The names of 21 members have been 
removed from the roll owing to death, default and resignation. 

Thus there were 116 members on the roll of the Society at 
the close of the year. 
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Obitmry ,—The Society has to record with regret the loss 
by death of the following members;— 

Nadirshaw Dinshaw, Esq., Life Member. 

Rustomji Byramji Jeejibhoy, Esq. „ 

H. H. Major-General Sir Pratapsingji Bahadur, Ordi¬ 
nary Member. 

The Society, at its meeting of 25th January 1922, expressed 
its sorrow at the death of Mr. James Macdonald, who was at one 
time a member of the Society for several years and its President 
for the years 1903 and 1904. The resolution of the Society’s 
grief at his death was communicated to Mrs. Macdonald, who, 
in her reply dated 7th March 1922, thanked the Society for its 
condolence. 

Meetings .—^During the year under report, ten meetings of the 
Society were held, out of which one was the Annual General 
Meeting and nine Ordinary Monthly Meetings. 

The Council held two meetings. 

Second Oriental Conference, Calcutta .—On being requested 
by the Second Oriental Conference which met at Calcutta from 
28th January to 3lst January 1922, the following gentlemen 
were appointed to represent the Society at the Conference :— 

Rao Bahadur Dr. P. B. Joshi, Ph.D. 

Rev. Father R, Zimmermann, S. J. 

J. A. Saldanha, Esq., B.A., LL.B. 

S. S. Mehta, Esq., B.A. 

K. A. Padhye, Esq., B.A., LL.B. 

Dr. P. N. Daruwala, LL.D., Bar.-at-Law. 

Dr, Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A., Ph.D., C.I.E. 

Out of these, two—Dr. J. J. Modi and Dr. Daruwala—attended 
the Conference. The following papers were read at the Con¬ 
ference by the Hon. Secretary, Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi. 
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Before the Iranian Section. 

1. The Doctrine of Karma from the Zoroastrian point of 
view. 

2. Alexander the Great and the Devastation of the Ancient 
Literature of the Farsees at his hands. 

3. The Rivayats of the Persians, and the Smritis of the 
Hindus and the Talmud of the Hebrews. 

Before the Persian and Arabic Section. 

4. The Persian poet Hafiz and the German poet Goethe. 

Before the Anthropological Section. 

6. The Deesa-pothi of the Parsecs. 

Before the Archmological Section. 

6. A few Notes on Kashmir from an Antiquarian point 
of view. 

The \(Hh Indian Science Congress. —In a letter to Dr. Jivanji 
Jamshedji Modi, our Hon. Secretary, dated 25th February 
1922, Dr. C. V. Raman, M.A., D.Sc., the Hon. Secretary 
of the Indian Science Congress, had intimated that he 
had been appointed President of the Anthropological Section 
at the Congress, which was to meet at Lucknow from 
the 8th to the I3th January 1923. Dr. Modi accepted the 
appointment and he requested members of our Society as 
well as thoie of other literary Societies to contribute papers 
of Anthropological interest for the Science Congress. In 
response to his appeal, the Hon. Secretary received the 
following papers from the members of our Society and others. 

1. S. S. Mehta, Esq., B.A. Anthropological considerations 

brought to bear upon the 
fallacy or otherwise of the 
Theory of Nagar Brahmins 
being regarded as Sakas or 
Scythians. 
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2. S. C. Mitra, Ssq., M.A., B.L. On the Cult of the Godlings of 

Disease in Eastern Bengal. 

3. J. A. Saldanha, Esq., B.A., The Racial (foreign and indi- 

LL.B. genous) origins of Indian 

Statutory and Customary Laws. 

4. John Munster, Esq. .. The Native Craft of Western 

India and Persian Gulf. 

6. G. E. L. Carter, Esq., The Legend of the Amazons. 
I.C.S. 

6. Rao Bahadur Dr. P. B. The fuU-moon festival of the 

Joshi. Tripuris or the three flying 

cities of the Asuras : A probable 
relic of the struggle between the 
Devas (Indo-Aryans) and the 
Asuras (Iranian-Aryans). 

7. Dr. 0. Pertold, Ph.D. .. The Idea of God in Jainism and 

Buddhism. 

8. Prof. N. K. Bhagvat, M.A. Brahmachariya as understood 
(Buddhist Society, Bombay), by Gotama. 

9. N. B. Divetia, Esq., The nose-ring as an Indian 

B.A., C.S. ornament. 

10. Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi. 

(1) The Social Life of a Christian of Mediseval England 
and the Social Life of a Parsee of modern India. 

(2) The Owl in Folklore. 

(3) Was there any institution in ancient Iran like that of 
Caste in India ? 

(4) Traces of the Evolution Theory in old Persian Lite¬ 
rature. 

He also delivered a presidential address, on the subject of 
“ Zest given to Life by the study of Cultural Anthropology.” 
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Government Grant ,—Owing to the increasing expenditure 
of the Society, an application, dated 2nd November 1921, was 
sent to the Government of Bombay for an increase in the 
Government Grant. The Council is pleased to announce that, 
with the sanction of the Legislative Council, the grant has 
been increased from Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,000. 

New Members, —By a resolution, dated 17th February 1922, 
it was resolved that an attempt may be made to increase the 
membership of the Society. Joint letters signed by the Pre¬ 
sident and the Honorary Secretary were sent to a number of 
princes and gentlemen, and as the result of the movement, 28 
Life Members and 7 Annual Members have been added during 
the year. The Council begs to thank the President, the Hon’ble 
Mr. Justice C. A. Kincaid, for the interest and trouble he took 
in the matter of the increase in membership. 

Donations of Rs. 100 and Rs. 25 were received from 
Khan Bahadur Burjorji D. Patel and Mr. Nawroji S. Bengali, 
respectively. 

Communications .—At the ten meetings the following 17 
papers were read :— 

1. Is the retention of the term Animism as a main- 
head in the Religion-Table of the Census justified ? By L. J. 
Sedgwick, Esq., I.C.S. (with a note communicated by Rev. 
Dr. Enok Hedberg, D. Litfc,) (Read on 25th January 1922.) 

2. Some Purification Rites of the Hindus at the time of 
marriage. By 8. S. Mehta, Esq., B.A. (22nd February 1922). 

3. Death Psychology of Historical Personages. By Arthur 
Macdonald, Esq., of Washington (29th March 1922). 

4. The Headless Sacrifice. By G. E. L. Carter, Esq., I.C.S. 
(26th April 1922). 

5. The Second Account of the worship of Goddess An- 
dheswari. By Sarat Chandra Mitra, Esq., M.A., B.L. (26th 
April 1922). 


22 
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6. On the Cult of the Rain-god in Northern Bengal. By 
Sarat Chandra Mitra, Esq., M.A., B.L. (28th June 1922). 

7. The Phongys of Burmah. By.Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji 
Modi, B.A., Ph.D., C.I.E. (28th June 1922). 

8. Self-resuscitation and Magic Cannibalism. By 6. E. 

L. Carter, Esq., I.C.S. (26th July 1922). 

9. Ptolemy’s Geography of Sind (with a map of Sind and 
Baluchistan according to Ptolemy prepared by the author). 
By G. E. L. Carter, Esq., I.C.S. (30th August 1922). 

10. Some Nursery-rhymes from the District of Chittagong 
in Eastern Bengal, Part I. By Sarat Chandra Mitra, Esq., 

M. A., B.L. (30th August 1922). 

11. The PilU Charm. A Study in Singhalese Magic. By 
Dr. 0. Pertold, Ph.D. (27th September 1922). 

12. Notes on a flying visit of Japan from an Anthropolo¬ 
gical point of view. By Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A.* 
Ph.D., C.I.E. (27th September 1922). 

13. The Aghukhoh of Serna Nagas of the Assam Hills and 
the Chah (»Ia) of the Kabulis according to the Shah-Nameh 
of Firdousi. By Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A., Ph.D., 
C.I.E. (25th October 1922). 

14. Notes on a flying visit of Japan from an Anthropolo¬ 
gical point of view (Part II). By Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, 
B.A., Ph.D., C.I.E. (25th October 1922). 

15. A strange Folklore of Klathiawad regarding a Ghost 
marrying a living Bride. By S. S. Mehta, Esq., B.A. (29th 
November 1922). 

16. The Tea-cult and the Flower-cult of the Japanese. 
By Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A., Ph.D., C.I.E. (29th 
November 1922). 
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17. The Khutbah of the Mahomedans and the Dasturi of 
the Parsees. By Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A., Ph.D., 
C.I.E. {29th November 1922). 

Journal .—The following numbers of the Journal were 
published during the year under report. 

Journal Nos. 1 and 2, vol. XII. 

Presents .—Journals and Reports of learned Societies and 
other publications were received in exchange for the Society’s 
Journal and as presentations, as usual, during the year under 
report. 

Finances .—^The invested funds of the Society stood at 
Rs. 7,800 (Rs. 5,000 bearing 3^ per cent, interest and Rs. 2,800 
bearing 6 per cent, interest) and the cash balance at Rs. 28-8-2 
on 3lst December 1922. 



HONORARY TREASURER’S REPORT 

OF THE 

ANTHEOPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF BOMBAY 

For the Year 19^2* 

STATEMENT A. 

Showing thb number of Members op the Society. 

Members remaining on the roll on Slst December 
1921 .102 

Members admitted during the year (28 Life 35 

Members and 7 Annual Members) . • .. -137 

Deduct — 

Names removed on account of death •. .. 4 
Names removed on account of resignation • • 7 
Names removed on account of default • • 10 

- 21 

Members remaining on the roll on 31 st December - 

1922 .. « . 116 

JIVANJI JAMSHEDJI MODI, 
Honorary Secretary and Treasurer. 


Bombay, Z\st December 1922. 
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STATEMENT 


StateiMnt showing in detail~-^(A) tht amount payable 
during the year, (C) the amount of subscriptions 
and {D) the amount of subscriptions 



Bombay. 31«( Deesmber 1022 
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SOCIETY OE BOMBAY. 

B. 

during the year 1922, (B) the actual amount received 
not recovered owing to death, default or resignation 
remaining to be recovered. 


B—The actual amount received. 

Government Grant for the year 1922-23 
28 Life-members subscriptions 
57 Ordinary Members paid subscriptions for| 

the year 1922. 

Payment in arrears, 

1 Ordinary Member paid subscriptions forj 

1917.18,19. 

1 Ordinary Member paid subscriptions fori 

1919, 20, 21. ' 

1 Ordinary Member paid subscriptions fori 

1920, 21 ' 

3 Ordinary Members paid subscriptions for| 

1921 •# •• •• •• 

O— 

2 Ordinary Members from whom arrearl 
subscriptions could not be received on 
account of resignation (from ono 20| 
for 2 years. From one Rs. 10) .. 

Amounts written off as resolved in the (7oMn-| 
cil meeting of \lth February 1922.^ 
Subscription of 1 Member for 1916-21 Rs. 70 
3 Members „ 1916-21 „ 180 
2 „ .. 1917-21 „ 100 

1 Member „ 1918-21 ,, 40 

1 „ „ 1919-21 30 

2 Members ,,1920-21., 40 

ZV— Amount of subscriptions remaining 
to be recovered. 

2 Special Members .. .. Rs. 115 

4 Ordinary Members for 1921-22 „ 80 

•> w It 1922 •• ,, 140 


Total Rs. 


Rs. a. p. 

1,000 0 0 I 

2,800 0 0 I 

670 0 0 


30 0 0 

30 0 0 I 

1 

20 0 0 I 

i 

30 0 0 I 


Rs. a. p. 


4.480 0 0 


30 0 0 I 


460 0 0 


490 0 0 


336 0 0 


- 336 0 0 

6,306 0 0 


* Two members after having been reported to the meeting have 

paid their subscriptions, one having paid Rs. 30 out of Rs. 60. 

(Sd.) JIVANJI JAMSHEDJI MODI, 

Honorary Secretary and Treasurer^ 
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Statement showing the Beceipts and Expenditure of the 


RECEIPTS. Rs. a. p. 

Balance on 1st January 1922 .. .. .. .. 34 2 2 

Government Grant for the year 1922-23 and amount 
of subscriptions, received during the year 1922 as 
per Statement B (these include Bs. 2,800 as sub¬ 
scriptions from 28 Life-members) .. . * .. 4,480 0 0 

Interest realised on Invested Funds during the year 
1922 . 180 0 U 

Sale of Journals. 48 3 5 

Donations to the Society .. •. .. .. 125 0 0 

Miscellaneous Receipts (these include proceeds of 
per cent. Government Promissory Notes for Rs, 600 
sold as resolved in the Council Meeting of 30th 
November 1921) •. .. .. .. .. 276 1 6 


Total Rs, .. 5.144 3 0 

We have examined the accounts and found them correct. We have 
also examined the Vouchers and the Imperial Bank’s Safe Custody 
Receipt for the Securities. 


V P. (;HAVAN, » 
26th January J923, f 

R. K. DADACHANJI. C 
27th January 1923 J 
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C. 

Anthropological Society of Bombay during the year 1922, 


expenditure. Ks. a. p. 

Establishment .. .. .. .. .. .. 1.162 9 0 

Postage and Stamps •• •• •• •• •» 84 15<( 

Stationery, Printing and Binding Charges •• .. 122 2 0 

Cost of Printing the Journals, Vol. XII, Nos. 1 & 2.. 810 0 0 

Miscellaneous Charges (these include cost of 6 per 
cent. Government Bonds for Rs. 2,800) the cost of 
Bonds being Rs. 2,830-2-7 . 2,806 16 7 

Balance on Slat December 1922. • •• 28 8 2 


Total Rs... 6,144 3 0 


Invested Funds i— 

Government Promissory Notes bearing 3J per cent. Interest for Rs. 7,800 
(Rs. 5,000 bearing 3| per cent, and Rs. 2,800 bearing 6 per cent. 
interest). 


JIVANJI JAMSHEDJI MODI, 
Honorary Secretary and Treasurer» 
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